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PREFACE. 


'THE  present  diTifiion  of  the  "Handbook  to  the 
Cathedrals  of  England "  embraces  those  of 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lin- 
coln ;  the  fi?e  Cathedrals  which  may  be  broadly 
classed  as  the  "Eastern  Division,"  since  Oxford 
and  Peterborough  were  originally  included  within 
the  great  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

The  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  after 
careful  personal  survey,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  works  on  each 
Cathedral,  No  one  has  done  more  towartl 
ascertaining  the  true  history  of  our  Cathedrals 
than  Professor  Willis,  who  combines  in  a  remark- 
able degree  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  anil 
practice  of  architecture  with  the  learning  neces- 
sary to  nnravel  and  understand  the  documeut(< 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  buOdings  them- 
selves. Tfia  published  works  and  the  most 
trustworthy   reports   of  his   lectures   have   been 
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freely  used.  AcknowledgmeDts  of  much  vain- 
able  assistance  is  also  due  (amongst  others)  to 
Sir.  J.  H.  Parker  and  to  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 
A  description  of  the  painted  ceiling  at  Ely  was 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Le  Strange,  whose  death 
has  occurred  since  the  Tola  me  was  in  type, 
— a  loss,  at  Ely  and  elsewhere,  which  will  not 
readily  be  supplied. 

In  describing  each  Cathedral  the  same  plan 
has  been  followed  for  the  present  volumes  as 
for  those  of  the  Southern  Divisiou.  Reference 
to  tach  portion  of  tbe  description  will  be  made 
easy  by  a  very  full  Index,  which  will  be  given 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  entire  series. 

EICHARD  JOHN  KING. 


The  much-lamented  death  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Eing 
has  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  task  of  revising 
the  "  Handbook  to  the  Eastern  Cathedrals " 
should  be  entrusted  to  another  Editor,  who  has 
spared  no  pains  to  make  the  Work  both  accurate 
and  complete.  Each  of  the  five  Cathedrals  has 
been  re-visited  with  an  express  view  to  this 
Edition.     The  descriptions  have  been  compared 


I  the  actual  buildings,  and  eyery  detail  has 
beeo  carefully  verified.  Necessary  corrections 
haTe  been  made,  omissions  supplied,  and  the 
whols  lias  been,  as  far  as  possible,  brought  down 
to  the  date  of  publicatiou.  Works  of  repair  aud 
adornment,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  taken 
place  iu  all  the  Cathedrals  comprised  in  this 
volume ;  but  none  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Oxford,  has  undergone  such  a  complete 
restoration  as  to  require  any  considerable  altera- 
tion in  the  text  of  the  original  Editiou.  At 
Oxford,  however,  the  restoration  and  re-arrange- 
ment has  been  so  thorough,  embracing  every 
part  of  the  Church  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  involving  the  addition  of  so  miiuy  new 
features,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  entirely 
to  re-cast  the  architectural  description,  and  to 
re-write  a  considerable  part  of  it.  The  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  valuable  Report,  so  far  as 
it  bears  on  the  history  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  fabric,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Pean  of  Christ  Churcli,  ttas  been  printed  as  an 
Appendix.  In  the  other  Cathedrals  notices  of 
alterations  of  arrangement  and  works  of  restora- 
tion have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  places 
in  the  text.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
b  2 
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the  works  carried  out  at  Ely  in  the  completion 
of  the  stonework  of  the  octagon,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  happy  couclusion  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Dean  Peacock;  and  the  decoration 
of  the  interior  of  the  lantern,  and  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  nave  roof,  by  Mr.  Gainbier  Parry. 
That  gentleman  has  kindly  furnished  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  pictorial  and  decorative  work  carried 
out  by  him  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  commenced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Styleman  Le  Strange.  It  now 
only  remains  for  the  authorities  of  that  Cathedral 
to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  North-Westem 
Transept,  and  Ely  Catliedral,  for  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  its  architecture,  the  variety  of 
its  styles  and  perfection  of  its  details,  as  well 
as  for  the  unstinted  munificence  and  admirable 
taste  with  which  ita  restoration  has  been  carried 
out,  may  not  unjustly  claim  one  of  the  very 
first  places  among  the  Minsters  of  our  land. 

The  second  Part  of  each  of  the  separate 
Cathedral  Handbooks,  containing  a  short  History 
of  tho  See  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
princiital  Bishops  who  have  filled  it,  has  also 
undergone  careful  revisioo.  The  early  annals  of 
some  of  the  foundations,  especially  Peterborough 
and  Oxford,  have  been  corrected  and  expanded ; 
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est  window  of  this  aisle  repreBenta  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  by  Monifl,  from  a  design  by  Burne  Jones,  On 
the  walls  of  thie  aisle  are  monuments  to  Di'.  Edwaed 
PococK,  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  with  a 
bnst  (died  16-18),  and  Dr.  Godfbky  Faubsett,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  (died  1853). 

Vin,  The  very  fine  and  lofty  arches  of  the  central 
toieer  are  circular  towards  the  nave  and  choir,  but 
pointed  towards  the  transepts.  They  are  aU  four, 
however,  of  the  same  trnnsitional  character ;  and  no 
doubt  formed  part  of  the  works  executed  during 
the  prieratee  of  Conntiia  and  Philip.  The  mould' 
ings  of  the  circular  arches  resemble  those  of  the 
upper  arches  of  the  choir ;  the  transept  arches 
spring  from  piers  composed  of  three  nook'shafta 
and  have  a  broader  and  plainer  sofieCc  than  those 
leading  to  the  nave  and  choir.  The  cutting  off  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  vaulting-shafts  from  the  faces 
of  the  lantern-piers  indicates  that,  as  was  usual  in 
Norman  minsters,  the  ritnal  choir  was  placed  under 
the  tower  and  extended  into  the  nave.  The  lantern 
was  till  recently  shut  in,  just  above  these  arches,  by 
a  flat  panelled  ceiling  of  timber,  probably  inserted 
when  the  bella  were  brought  here  from  Osoncy.  It 
has  now  been  opened  to  the  base  of  the  belfi^-atage. 
The  lower  stage  is  surrounded  with  an  arcade  of  very 
email  arches  resting  on  massy  shafts,  the  capitals  of 
which  spread  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  ore  much 
enriched.  Above  is  another  arcade  of  toller  arches, 
iDgles  of  which  ore  I'ound-headod  windows, 
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Iiim  with  their  counsel  and  co-ope mtioii,  and,  in 
some  infitances,  looked  over  the  proof-sheets.  Of 
these  he  has  pleasure  in  specifying — at  Norwich, 
Dean  Goulburn,  and  Mr.  Spaull  the  able  and 
intelligent  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  that  Cathedral ; 
at  Ely,  Dean  Jilerivale,  Canon  Luckcoek,  and 
Precentor  Dickson ;  at  Peterborough,  Dr.  ^^'est- 
cott ;  and  at  Oxford,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Cliurch 
and  Dr.  Bright.  For  the  corrections  and  addi- 
tions in  hia  own  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  he  aloije 
is  responsible. 

EDMUND  VENABLES. 

Tke  Precentory,  Lincoln, 
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r  walk.  The  norlh  Iraniept,  which  we  now  enter, 
retains  both  its  aisles.  The  aisle  windows  have  heen 
restored  to  their  original  design.  Eaeh  bay  of  tho 
aisle  to  the  east  has  been  broken  through  to  form  later 
chapels  of  larger  size.  luthe  tra&Bepts  the  cleteetor; 
windows  are  round-headed. 

The  transept  itself  consists  of  three  hays.  The 
vaulting  of  the  west  aisle  is  carried  from  half-caiiitale, 
as  in  the  nave  and  choir  aisles.  Both  transepts  have 
fiat  timber  roofs ;  bnt  it  was  apparently  tho  intention 
that  both  should  have  enriched  stone  vaults  like  that 
of  tho  choir.  Tho  two  northern  baya  of  the  clerestory 
iu  the  north  transept  shew  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  and  have  been  converted  from  Norman  to  late 
Perpendicular,  very  much  in  the  Hime  manner  us  the 
clerestory  of  the  choir.  Tiie  windows,  however,  are 
unlike  those  of  the  choir  in  being  arehed,  not  square- 
headed.  Beneath  the  windows  is  a  horizontal  moulding 
enriched  with  flowers,  the  soffetes  ore  panelled,  and  a 
w&U-rib  indicates  the  proposed  form  of  the  vault.  The 
remarkable  anil  net  very  pleasing  stone  screens  between 
the  pillars  of  the  eastern  aisle,  with  circular  openings 
formed  by  the  original  Norman  arch  and  by  the  top  of 
the  screen  below,  through  which  the  eastern  chapels 
wcro  entered,  have  been  removed,  and  the  eye  misses 
a  nniqne  and  curious  feature. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  this  transept  is  the  tomb 
of  James  Zocch  (died  1503),  a  monk  of  the  prioiy, 
whose  profession  of  a  scribe  is  indicated  by  the  pen- 
case  and  inkhorn  on  the  panolii.   [Plate  Y.]     He  left 
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nqiuM  of  die  htfar.  Fek  12,  1180,  the  relics  of 
SL  Fiidesvide  wwe  *  lifked  up '  from  her  grave  below 
the  towEf  of  Ae  new  choreh,  and  translated  to 
e  Bhnne  than  groind  by  the  h&uds  of  Riobard, 
Anlludup  cf  Ouiterbory,  in  the  preeeuce  of  the 
K>ko|H  of  Wukcbeeter,  Ely,  and  other  prelates,  a 
p^«l  kgkto,  U>d  m  Urge  assemblage  of  clerks  and 
lajiBHu  Tlw  new  baildiiig  most  at  that  time  have 
been  neul.r  if  nol  qaile  i>i>iupteted  *.  The  choir,  like 
ibe  BkTv,  b*s  iHirth  tuiit  south  aisles  of  the  same 
pnod.  A  La^-cb»i<(<l.  tw^joiiuDg  the  north  aisle  of 
the  dtuir,  w*s  ntlilfd  hm-anU  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
leadli  tMturj :  end  in  tho  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
tibe  fWlher  addition  of  the  si>-(.^alled  '  Latin  chapel ' 
waa  niedo.  The  rvnifs  of  the  nave  and  cboir  have 
bemi  iM)MUHiul,v  iuii<rtl<oiI  h)  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  are 

Tttv  wlLiHlnU  (tiUH  i-*uttaiiis  exaiuplee  of  the  vanoos 
«|jrl«e  flMii)  Uhi  Ni>niiiU)  to  Pvriwndicnlar.  Of  these 
l)u>  ikritiitMl  Nomuui  work  in  the  must  valuable  and 
iltlMVeUii)(,  llul  il  twty  mtvij  be  said  that  a  careful 
MAUtUmttoik  I'f  IIk'  I'litiro  bnihliiig  —  which  is  the 
•HUtlbiat  of  KiiiiUnli  cathvilnUs^will  repay  the  visitar, 
UUl  will  dlMd«M>  »Mn,v  tuorv  p*>ints  of  interest  than  he 
IHKjr  *i  lli'al  )«<  |U'<<twnxl  lo  oipiwi 

111.  'I'lic  vH\y  ittxn)  Kxleinial  view  of  the  cathedral  is 

•  'I'tw  iMl-alnlliUi  U  miwlvd  in  •  MS.,.Ie  MiraaJu  B.  Fridet- 
tMiUi  til  til*  Uollolitii.  A<H<onliiiK  tu  thii  nuTHlive.  >  light 
lifilliUi  OiHU  Hi*  (vliiw  iif  1Ih>  8itiut  wiu  nxa  aliiDing  ttboTe  the 
tuvvi  i>(  liM  I'hHniti,  i>l|tl>l  yftxt  bvOiru  the  Inuulalion,— a  proof 
llitt  tliii  {•"!**  <*M  uniii)Ui>tv<)  iu  UTS. 


ftrches ;  in  the  choir-aiBles  it  is  pure  Norman,  and  the 
arches  are  circular.  This  is  of  couree  another  indica- 
tion (see  S  IE.)  that  the  choir  was  the  portion  of  the 
chnrch  which  was  first  completed  ;  and  that  the  nave- 
aitiles  were  the  last.  lu  the  north  choir-nislo  is  a 
monument,  with  a  bust,  for  Dean  Goodwin  (died  1620). 

XII.  Adjoining  the  choir-aisle,  and  entered  from 
the  central  eastern  ba;  of  the  transept,  is  the  Lady- 
ehapel,  of  Early  English  architecture,  and  added  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ceatury.  As  the  city  wall 
closely  adjoined  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  it  was 
impossible  to  odd  tho  Lady-chapol  in  that,  the  most 
nsnal,  direction.  The  north  wall  of  tho  choir-aisle 
was  therefore  broken  through,  and  Early  English  piers 
and  arches  constructed  in  each  bay,  the  Transitional 
Taulting-shaftB  of  the  aisle  remaining  undisturbed. 
The  western  arch  is  circular,  and  was  that  of  the 
eastern  tmnsept-aiele.  The  second  bay  from  tho  east 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  St.  Frideswiile's 
shrine.  The  vaulting  shews  considerable  traces  of 
dccomtivo  painting. 

The  east  window  of  fonr  lights,  of  restored  flam- 
tio3rant  tracery,  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Bubmb 
Jones,  in  memory  of  Feedebick  G.  Vyneb,  who  was 
murdered  by  brigands  in  Greece,  April  21,  1870, 
erected  "  by  his  sorrowing  contemporaries  at  Christ 
Church."  The  figures  represented  are  Samuel,  David, 
St.  John  and  Timothy,  clad  in  white  robes,  as  por- 
traying youthful  courage  and  purity.  Tho  drawing  is 
T©ry  beautiful,  especially  in  the  figure  of  David.     The 
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red  nimbi  are   of  doubtful   taste.      The   tracery  is 
occupied  with  foliage  of  a  dnll  green. 

The  monitmenls  which  romftin  in  the  Larly-chapel 
are,  porhapa,  more  interesting  than  the  architecture 
of  the  chftpol  itself.  They  are  arranged  under  the 
arches  on  the  north  aide.  The  first,  westward,  com- 
monly called  that  of  Sir  Henry  do  Bathe,  is  mora  pro- 
bably tlie  tomb  of  Sie  Gsoiigb  Nowebs  (do  Nwlariia) 
(died  1425).  [Plato  VI.]  His  very  fine  effigy  affords 
a  good  eiamplo  of  armonr,  which  is,  however,  earlier 
in  character  than  1425.  (It  may  bo  compared  with 
that  of  tho  Black  Princo  at  Canterbury.)  If  the  effigy 
be  really  that  of  Sir  George  Nowers,  it  may  have  been 
prepared  during  his  lifetime.  It  is,  however,  too 
Email  for  tho  tomb  od  which  it  lies.  Tho  panels  below 
are  filled  ia  with  shields  of  arms.  The  second  monn- 
mont,  under  a  very  rich  early  Decoratwl  canopy,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Prior  Guimond  (died  1141),  but  can- 
not poBsibly  be  of  his  time,  [Plate  VII.]  Both  tomb 
and  efBgy  are  of  the  reign  of  E.lward  I.  (nVc.  1300)  j 
and  although  tho  Normau  prior  uader  whom  the  re- 
ligious foundation  of  St.  Fridcawide  woa  re-eetablishod 
(see  Part  II.)  may  bavo  been  thus  hononrcd  long 
after  his  death,  it  is  more  probable  that  tho  monn- 
mont  is  that  of  Prior  Sdtton.  Tho  sides  of  the 
conop;^  present  a  front  of  three  podimented,  cinqoe- 
foiled  arches,  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  ball-Sower. 
The  canopy  is  groined  within  from  end  to  end,  "  Tho 
prior  ia  represented  vested,  with  tho  amice  about  his 
nock  with  the  apparel ;  in  the  alb,  the  apparels  of  which 
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appear  at  the  ekirt  iu  front,  nud  rouDil  the  close-fitting 
sIoeTGB  at  the  ^rrists  ;  with  the  stolo,  and  dalmatic,  or 
tunic — which  it  ia  somewhat  iJifBcnlt  to  say :  these  two 
latter  are  not  sculptured,  but  merely  painted  on  the 
e£Bgy,  and  are  only  apparent  on  a  careful  eiamiiiation ; 
over  these  iB  worn  the  chasuble.  This  vestment  is 
very  rich,  and  ornamented  with  orphreys  rounil  the 
borders,  over  the  shoulders,  and  straight  down  in  frunt. 
Hanging  down  from  the  left  arm  is  the  maniple.  Tho 
boots  arc  pointed  at  the  toes,  and  the  feet  rest  against 
a  lion.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  pastoral  staff ; 
the  hands  are  joined  on  the  breast." — M.  S.  Bloxam. 
The  third  monument,  a  rich  altar-tomb,  its  sides 
panelled  and  furnished  with  figures,  is  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, LiDT  MoNTAcuTB  (died  1353),  [Plate  VIII.]; 
who  is  erroneously  said  to  have  built  the  Latin  chapel, 
and  who  gave  to  St.  Frideswide'a  the  meadow  now  so 
well  known  as  Christ  Chnrch  Meadow,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  priests  at  her  chantry  in  the  Lady- 
obapel  (see  Appendix  II.).  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Peter  de  Montfort,  and  wife  successively  ofWilliam 
de  Montacnte  and  Thomas  de  Fumival ;  by  tho  former 
of  whom  she  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  Lady 
Montacuto  wears  a  sleeveless  robe,  red,  and  flowered 
with  yellow  and  green,  fastened  in  front  with  a  row 
of  ornamented  buttons.  The  close-fitting  sleeves 
belong  to  an  inner  vest,  of  a  different  colour  and 
pattern.  Overtherobo  ia  a  montle,  fastened  in  front  by 
a  large  and  rich  lozenge-shaped  morse,  raised  in  high 
relief.     "  The  mantle,  of  a  buff  colour,  is  covered  all 
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over  with  rwuleaux,or  ronndale,  connected  together  by 
aniELll  bands,  wbilat  in  tbe  intermediato  epnces  ore 
fieur«-de-lye.  All  these  are  of  raised  work,  and  deserve 
miiiate  examination.  They  nro  apparently  not  exe- 
cuted by  meane  of  the  chisel,  but  formed  in  Home  Jiord 
paste  or  composition,  laid  upon  the  sculptured  stoue, 
and  impresBed  with  a  stamp." — M.  H.  Bloxam,  Of 
tbe  ranall  figtires  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  those  north 
represent  two  daughters  of  Lady  Montacute,  who  were 
succeBsiTelyAbbeafies  of  Barking  in  Esbci,  "  Sculptured 
efBgies  of  abbesses,  especially  of  this  period,  aro  rare ; 
and  I  know  but  of  one  recumbent  sepulchral  effigy 
of  this  class, — in  Polesworth  Church,  Warwickshire. 
This  is  a  fact  which  renders  these  the  more  interest- 
ing."— M.  H.  B.  Ou  the  south  side  is  a  bishop,  no 
doubt  Simon  of  Ely  (1337—1345),  a  sou  of  Lady 
Montacute.  The  secular  costume  of  the  remaining 
figures,  male  and  female,  on  both  sides,  is  varied  and 
full  of  interest.  At  each  end  of  the  tomb,  east  and 
west,  is  a  very  beautiful  qnatrefoiled  oompartiaent, — 
that  at  the  head  cnntnining  the  Virgin  and  Child  be- 
tween the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  8t.  Motthew  and 
St.  John  [Plato  IX.] ;  that  at  the  foot  a  fomale  figure 
in  relief,  with  long  flowing  hair,  probably  St.  Mary 
Mn-gdalane,  between  the  emblems  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke.  The  shields  in  the  upper  angles  of  the 
panels  are  those  of  Montfort,  Montacute,  and  Fumival- 
XTTT.  The  fovrlh  monument  on  this  side  is  that 
known  as  the  Shrive  of  St.  Fridegicide,  but  which  really 
seems  to  have  been,  as  Professor  Willis  bos  suggested, 
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the  watching  chamber  nhicli,  here  OS  eleewlierc,  a4ioisecl 
the  Bhrine  for  the  protection  of  the  gold  and  jewels 
which  eniichcd  it°.  It  consiHta  of  four  stages;  the 
two  lower  forming  an  altar-tumh  of  Etono  with  a  utoae 
canopy ;  the  two  npper  of  wood,  enclosing  a  chamber 
reached  by  a  stair  from  the  Latin  chapol.  [Fronlltpiece.] 
It  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  siiteenth  centni-y ;  and  may  rery  poseihly,  ns  Dr. 
Ingram  suggeBts,  have  been  erected  during  tbe  primacy 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Morton  (died 
1500),  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  tbe  Univereity, 
and  ft  great  benefactor  to  it.  On  the  altar-tomb  are 
the  matrices  of  two  brasses,  said  to  have  repreaonted 
Didao  and  Saffrida,  the  father  and  mother  of  St. 
Frideewide;  but  whether  this  tomb  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  superstructnre  is  uncertain.  The  mitred 
head-dress  of  the  lady  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  the  only  portion  of  costmne 
indicated  by  the  onttives  of  the  figures,  which  alone 


To  this  chapel  on  its  completion  the  shrine  of  St. 
Fridcswide  was  removed  and  placed  in  a  new  and 
more  costly  receptacle,  prepared  long  before,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  it  formerly  stood,  Sept.  10,  1289, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbnry,  the  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  other  distingnished  personages, 
Robert    of    Ewelono    being    the    prior.      The    saint 

•  This  oil amlKT  mnjlieompBreU  with  Ihevery  Bimiiar  wooden 
in  the  nbrth  gide  of  Ibe  ulirineul'  tlies»iiitat  St.  Alban'a, 
anil  the  fabric  knunn  tie  Bislinp  Uutharti's  sliriuc  at  Ely. 
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herself  was  regarded  ns  the  putronoss  of  Oxford,  and 
W8B  popularly  called  "  The  Lady,"  and  was  occaBion- 
allj  reproBcuted  witli  an  oi  at  lier  side.  An  ancient 
tradition,  derived  from  tbe  fiction  about  Let  royal 
anitor  (see  Part  II.),  assorted  that  if  a  king  of  England 
entered  her  city  ho  would  be  anfottanato  :  in  defiance 
of  which,  Henry  III.  performed  his  devotions  before 
the  Bhrino  in  1264,  and  within  six  weeks  was  signally 
'  nnfortunato '  in  the  battle  of  Lowes. 

The  relics  of  the  saint,  although  they  were,  of 
course,  removed  from  their  shrine  on  the  visitation 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  commisaioaera,  were  aeverthe- 
loBS  preserved ;  and  were  again  "  made  occossiblo  to 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful "  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  they  were  onco  more 
interred  below  the  floor  on  which  the  shrine  had 
originally  stood.  Peter  Martyr,  Divinity  Professor  at 
Christ  Church  during  the  roign  of  Edward  VI.,  had 
brought  within  the  college  wnUs  his  wife,  named 
Catherine  Cathie ;  who,  like  the  wifo  of  Luther,  had 
been  a  professed  nun.  Bhe  died  before  Mary's  acces- 
sion, and  was  hnried  in  the  cathcdraL  Cardinal  Polo 
dijeetcd  that  her  remains,  which  had  boon  laid  near 
the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  virgin  St.  Frideswide,  should 
be  cast  ont  from  holy  ground ;  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly takcu  from  hor  coffin  and  flung  into  a  dunghill 
at  the  bock  of  the  deanery.  Elizabeth  orilercd  that 
tho  body  should  bo  restored  to  decent  burial.  This 
order  was  obeyed  by  interring  the  remains  within  the 
grave  of  St.  Frideswide  herself.     "  The  married  nnn 
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and  the  virgiii  EBiot  wore  buried  together,  and  tho 
duBt  of  the  two  still  remftine  nnder  the  pavemont  in- 
ineitricably  blended ',"  The  Jesuit  Sanders,  after  ex- 
proEsing  hie  indignation  at  this  Eacrilego,  eaye,  "  this 
irapioDB  epitaph  was  added,  '  hie  jacet  religio  cum 
anperetitione,' "  "  Although,"  sayu  Fuller,  "  the  words 
being  capable  of  a  favourable  sense  on  his  side,  ho 
need  not  have  been  so  angry  *."  There  is  a  plain 
trefoilod  aitmbry  in  the  oast  weiII.  In  the  pavement  of 
this  chapel  there  is  a  small  monnraontal  brass  to 
Edward  Courtonay,  son  of  Hngh  Courtcnay,  the  son 
fit  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  also  one  to  John  Fitzwaltor. 
On  the  pier  between  the  tomb  of  Sir  GeoT^  Nowers 
and  that  of  the  prior  is  the  monument  of  Bobebt 
BcEToN',  author  of  the  well-known  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  who  died  in  1G39.  From  1599  he  had 
been  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  and  held  till  his 
death  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Oxford.  The 
monument  displays  his  bust,  which,  as  seen  in  profile, 
is  certainly  marked  by  the  vielanehoUa  which  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  him.  At  the  sides  are  a  sphere  and 
a  calculation  of  his  nativity.  The  inscription,  written 
by  himself,  and  placed  here  by  his  brother  William 
Burton,  the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  runs  thus ; — 
"  Faucis  notuK,  paucioribus  ignolus 

Democritus  Junior 

Cui  viUim  dedit  et  mortem 

Uelancholio," 


'  Ffoniie,  Hist,  Eng.,  vol.  t 
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XrV.   The  northern,   or   Latta   Cliapel   (bo  called              ■ 

from  the   Latin   aemco  formerly  read  in  it  na  the               1 

(Uily  college  prayers),  properly  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,               | 

is  Decorated  \     The               1 

"  X'^^^tec^-  "                weHtern  arch  was  ori-               1 

-^(■fe^             ginally   that  of   the               | 

.^^^QQ^^kUL, 

transept  aisle.     The 

wall    of    the   Lady- 

-'^fiSDmSSin'^ 

chapel  has  been  cut 
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through,   and    some- 
what largo  masses  of 

r 

it  worked    into    the 

piers.     The  vaulting 

i 

is     Decorated,    with 

-^^I^H'^H 

gracefully        turned 

^^H^H^H 

arches     and     bosses 

^ 

enriched  with  foliage, 

among  which  appears                 , 

^^^H 

&-       that    of    the    water-               1 

^V          A 

IC_      lily,    still    a    native               1 

I                          o=.oiLh,WM.d.„.mu-u.>=cb.p.,          the  laie.     [Plate  S.] 

^^^             The  fonr  side  windows  (north)  of  three  lights,  have 

^^^^1                "  PruTassor  Willia  sug^sted  tbia  the  Hrchitfvtunil  cbnract^r 

^^^H            of  IhiH  chHpcl  iTidicnteB  too  early  a  date  lo  allow  of  its  lioriog 

^^^M              beeo  the  work  of  Lady  Montacute,  and  dooumentarj  evideace 

P                         »li«fa(!torily  proTM  that  Lady  Mantacule  did  not  erect  a  new 

1                           boildinx,  but  fouuded  her  cliantiy  in  tliB  adjnwct  chapel  of  St. 

1                        MwT.OTthe-LftilyChiipel.''    It  is  probable  that  the  Ooottenay 
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""  very  graceful  flowing  tracery.  Three  of  them  are 
partially  fille<l  with  escelleut  stained  gtaas  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  desetreB'  the  most  careful 
attention.  Figiires  of  saints  under  tabernacles  occupy 
each  light.  This  glass  was  restored  to  its  place  by 
Dean  Liddell  after  a  long  period  of  banishment.  The 
fourth  window  has  stained  glass  in  memory  of  Arch- 
deacon Gierke.  An  entirely  new  east  window,  with 
Tery  heavy  and  strangely  incongruous  Venetian  tracery, 
has  been  inserted  as  a  memorial  of  St.  BtrLL,  Canon 
of  Christ  ChnrcU  (died  1859).  The  glass,  designed 
by  Mr.  Ddbne  Joneb,  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Powell,  and  deserves  especial  notice.  The  suhjeota 
are  fi^m  the  legend  of  St.  Frideswido ;  who  in  the  fint 
light  is  seen  at  school ;  founding  her  nonnery  with 
the  chief  of  her  companions ;  and  sought  in  marriage 
by  the  messengere  of  the  Mercian  fcing ;  in  the  lost 
subject  the  Hag  with  hia  forces  is  approaching  to  carry 
her  off.  In  the  tecond  light  she  is  seen  leaving  Oxford, 
and  descending  the  river  to  a  place  of  safety ;  the  King 
of  Mercia  is  then  shewn  ravaging  the  country  about 
Oiford  :  and  St,  Frideswide  appears  among  the  swine. 
In  the  third  light  she  retreats  to  Binsey;  the  kin^ 
finding  no  trace  of  her,  returns  sorrowfully.  Her 
companions  join  her  at  Binsey ;  whore  she  becontes 
distinguished  by  miracles  and  alms-deeds.  In  the 
fourth  light  the  king  again  ueeks  her ;  she  flies  tu 
Oxford ;  the  battle  is  shewn  between  the  Mercians  and 
the  men  of  Oxford ;  and  the  king  is  struck  blind  with 
a  waving  shaft  of  lightning.     The  last  subject  is  the 
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as  the  '  Cathedra '  of  the  Eogius  ProfeESur  of  Divi- 
nity, who  lectures  in  this  chapel.  This  last  is  made 
np  of  fragments  of  wood-work  of  varioos  dates. 

Against  the  western  wall  is  a  monnment  to  Dr.  Bull. 
(died  1853),  helow  which  is  a  mural  brass  to  Dr. 
MozLET,  late  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  (died  1878). 
The  epitaph  dwells  oa  his  rare  gifts  as  an  apologetic 
theologian.  In  the  pavement  aro  brasses  to  Dr. 
OoiLviB,  Kegius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  (died 
1873);  Dr.  SHrsLBY,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
(died  1866);  Dr.  Babnes  (died  1859) ;  and  Archdeacon 
Clbrke  (died  1877). 

XV.  Re-crossing  the  church,  we  enter  the  south 
Iransepl.  The  original  arrange  men ts  here  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  transept  opposite.  The 
same  rndimoDtary  groining  will  be  noticed  in  both. 
The  western  aisle,  however,  was  destroyed,  probably 
in  order  to  form  the  cloisters,  before  Wolsey'a  altera- 
tions ;  and  tho  third,  or  southern,  bay  of  the  entire 
transept  was  secularized,  and  long  formed  a  portion  of 
the  verger's  house.  This  bay  Las  been  recovered  to 
the  church,  and  forms  a  groined  vestry  below  and  a 
platform  above,  where  are  preserved  many  curious 
architectural  relics,  including  fragments  of  the  shrine 
of  St.  FrideBwide.  Here  also  is  a  citrious  pioco  of 
Norroao  sculpture,  till  lately  forming  a  portion  of  an 
estemal  buttress,  which  was  perhaps  the  base  of  the 
Cross  of  the  priory^"  the  Cross  of  tho  Lady  Frides- 
wide,"  but  certainly  never  could  have  formed  a  portion 
of  tho  ■altar'  or  'shrine"  of  St.  Fridoswidc,  as  sug- 
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geated  by  Dr.  Ingram.  The  subjects  represented  are 
the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  Giving 
of  the  Law,  and  &  fourth  which  hoa  not  been  de- 
ciphered. * 

The  face  of  this  Aiyision  towards  the  church  is  en- 
tirely of  raodem  demgn ;  hut  every  other  port  is  a 
careful  restoration  of  original  work.  The  view  of  the 
interior  from  this  platform  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  From  no  point  con  the  architectural  features 
of  the  church  bo  more  comprehensively  grasped.  In 
the  gable  of  the  traoEopt  a  very  beautiful  Gliort  Deco- 
rated window  of  five  lights,  with  interBccting  mullions, 
has  been  opened.  Below  it  the  Norman  wall-passage 
and  stumpy  culumus  will  bo  noticed.  In  the  spondrils 
of  the  arch  of  the  south  choir-aisle  are  two  corbels, 
representing  an  angel  and  a  tdng,  the  purpose  of  whicli 
is  quite  uncertain,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  may  have  assiBtcd  in  supporting  some  kind  of 
gallery  towards  the  tower.  They  are  of  later  date 
(Perpendicular?)  than  the  arch  itself.  Against  the 
west  wall  is  an  Ionic  monument  to  Sir  EnWABD 
LiTTLKTON  (died  1654),  and  against  the  south  wall  one 
to  Tiscount  Brounckkb  (died  1645),  and  Ms  ladj  (see 
Appendix  III.), 

XVI.  The  second  bay  of  the  transept-aisle,  pro- 
bably the  chapel  of  St.  Lucy,  fonnerly  serving  as  a 
vestry,  but  now  thrown  into  the  church,  is  Norman 
with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  wall,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  order  to  receive  a  Decorated  window  of 
very  beautiful  and    unusual  character.     The  tracery 
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is  flamboyKiit,  and  cununencoB  far  below  the  epriag 
of  the  BTch.  It  is  filled  with  very  gorgeous  painted 
glnsB,  some  of  which  le  ancient,  including  tho  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  whose  head  has 
been  replaced  with  white  glass. 

XVn,  The  $oulh  elwir-aitle  is  entered  from  this 
transept.  It  is  of  the  same  date  and  character  ae  the 
aisle  opposite.  Some  indistinct  remaina  of  painting 
may  bo  traced  against  the  pillars  of  tho  eastern  bay. 
This  aisle  contaisB  some  atone  coffin-lids. 

The  Decorated  east  window  of  three  lights  has  been 
restored,  and  Uled  with  very  beautiful  stained  glass 
as  a  memorial  to  Edith  Liddell  (died  1876).  Two  d 
the  side-windows,  restored  Norman,  contain  glass  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Jklf  (died  1871).  The  third,  an  un- 
altered Norman  opening,  contains  stained  glass  (pro- 
bably by  Van  Linge),  representing  Eobbet  Kino,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Orford,  fully  vested,  with  the  ruins  of 
Oseney.  of  which  he  had  been  abbot,  in  the  back- 
ground '.  The  arms  are  those  of  King,  impaled  with 
the  abbey  of  Oseney  and  the  see  of  Osford.  (Plate  XI.) 
The  glass  was  given  by  Henry  King,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  his  brother  John,  both  of  whom  were 
canons  of  Christ  Church  in  the  time  of  Charloe  I.,  and 
wore  descended  from  the  Bishop's  brother  William, 
During  the  Rebellion  this  window  was  taken  down 
and  preserved  by  a  member  of  the  family. 

Near  this  window,  between  the  aisle  and  the  chapel, 

'  This.  It  ie  said,  is  the  oaiy  aulhenUo  view  remainiug  of  thia 
great  abbe;.   It  repreeente  the  conditioa  orita  ruins  about  1G3D. 
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now  standB  tlie  cuuupied  altnr-tumb  of  EiHhop  KiNO 
(died  1557.  See  Part  II.).  Tliis  moniimciit  was  ori- 
ginally placed  in  the  choir,  and  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  by  tlio  canons  Henry  and  John  King ; 
and  ill  fact  its  mioriiaiuentod  back  eliows  that  it  was 
iuteudod  to  etand  against  a  vaW. 

In  this  aielo  is  a  very  late  Perpendicular  pigeinn, 
with  very  bold  square  flowera  in  the  jamb.  The 
curious  corbels  Bupporting  the  transverse  groining 
ribs  should  be  noticd  (see  woodcnt). 


XVIII.  The  visitor  who  desires  to  ascend  the 
tower,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  cnriooH  and  in- 
teresting, will  commence  the  ascent  from  the  vestry. 
The  upper,  or  hel/ry-stage,  which  is  Early  English,  is 
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internally  octagonal ;  the  subordinate  faces,  which 
are  mach  smaller  than  the  cardinal,  being  formed  by 
chamfering  off  the  angular  turrets.  The  '  squinchea,' 
or  email  arches  above  tliuxo  faces,  support  the 
spire.  [Plate  XII.]  A  wall -passage  runs  roimd 
this  chamber,  piercing  the  elcndcr  piers  between  the 
window-arches,  the  corbels  auppmtii]'.'  riliiil]  ^lioulii 
be  noticed.  The  bells 
which  formerly  hung 
in  this  chamber  were 
those  of  Oseney  Ab- 
bey, whore  they  hung 
in  the  great  western 
tower  repieaentcd  in 
the  window  above 
Bishop  King's  monu- 
ment. The  fame  of 
their  melody  was 
widely  spread  before 
their  removal  to 
Christ  Cburch,  and 
their  names  were  thus 
recorded  in  a  rude 
heiameter : — 

"  Hautclere,  Dowce, 
Clement,  Austyn,  Marie, 
Gabriel,  et  John."  ..,..-_,-_ 

They  are  now  removed  to  the  new  tower  erected 
above  the  hall  staircase,  from  Mr.  Bodley's  designs. 
A  narrow  and  awkward  passage   leads  upward  to 
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the  lower  part  of  the  spire,  in  which  the  Earlj 
English  spire-lightB  (see  wood-cut,  p.  35)  deserve 
eKtiraination,  These  haye  a  donble  plane  of  tracery ; 
the  nmllion  and  quatrefoil  in  the  head  being  re- 
peated in  the  inner  arch.  The  outer  arches  havd 
two  tronsiinu,  which,  like  the  mnllions,  are  sqnare. 
Traasonu  are  rare  during  the  Early  EugliRk  period, 
but  occur  also  in  bclfry-towors  at  Banipton  and  at 
Witney,  both  in  Oifordehire. 

XIX.  The  enlraace  to  the  cliapfer-houte,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cloisters,  is  transition  Nonnan.  and  appa- 
rently of  the  some  i3ato  as  the  church,  [IW^c-jjoje.] 
It  is  an  areh  of  four  '  orders '  or  divisions,  the  two 
inner  of  which  are  richly  ornamented  with  zigzag 
moulding.  The  two  outer  rise  from  shafts,  the 
capitals  of  which  on  the  south  eide  are  plainly 
cushioned ;  on  the  north  they  are  elaborately  scnlp- 
tured.  An  ornamented  label  surrounds  the  eitornal 
arch.  On  either  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  eemi- 
circular-hoaded  window  of  two  lights  plain  without, 
hat  within  ornamented  with  the  some  label  as  the 
doorway.  The  vaulting  of  the  cloister  roof  which 
had  been  broken  off  very  near  this  doorway,  has  been 
restored  in  wood,  at  a  higher  level,  so  as  to  clear 
the  arch. 

The  ehapferJumte,  which  is,  as  uanal  in  monastic 
buildings,  divided  from  the  transept  by  the  Slype,  a 
plain  barrel -vaulted  passage,  was  rebuilt  during  the 
very  best  Eurly  English  period,  of  which  it  affonJe 
an  escelleut  example.     It  may  be  compared  with  the 


ch&pter-honse  at  Lincoln,  aleo  Early  English,  but 
Bomowbat  later  in  tbo  style ',  with  the  Early  Eaglish 
chapter-house  at  Salisbnry,  both  of  which,  it  should 
be  reiuembered,  were  attached  to  cathedrals  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  importance  than  the  priory  of 
St.  Frideswide,  and  with  the  chapter-house  at  Chester, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  same  date  and  chantcter. 
[Plato  Xin.]  The  purity  of  its  style,  however,  and 
tho  interest  of  its  details  entitle  this  chapter-bouse 
to  B.  high  rank,  especially  now  that  it  has  boen  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition.  The  transverse  wall 
which  divided  it  has  been  removed  and  the  ancient 
level  restored  througbont.  The  room  forma  a  paral- 
lelogram, divided  into  four  bays,  the  vanltinj;  i-t 
which  aprings  from  clustered  shuftii  supported  on 
brackets.  The  eastern  end  is  especially  htautiful. 
An  arcade  of  five  arches  fills  the  entire  bay.  The 
three  central  arches  are  pierced  for  windows,  deeply 
recessed,  and  are  in  fact  double,  the  inner  arches 
resting  on  slender  cinstered  shafts  with  foliaged 
capitals,  the  outer  or  window-arches  resting  on  single 
shafts  attached  to  the  wall.  Of  these  outer  arches 
those  north  and  south  are  blank.  The  three  central 
ones  are  pierced,  and  form  &  very  striking  triplet, 
each  light  of  which  is  crossed  by  a  transom,  with  a 
later  four-centred  arch  beneath.  The  foliage  and 
ornaments   of  the  clustered   ehafts   and  capitals,   as 

^  It  Biiould  be  iGmembcred  that  until  the  reign  of  Uenrj  VIIL 
Osford  WBB  is  the  dioccBe  of  Liiionln,  sad  tliat  the  SBme  coi]]|puiiy 
□f  Horkmcn  may  Ijuve  been  piutsed  rrom  otio  pluce  to  tlie  oilier. 


B  tlioee  introduced  betwcoD  the  arcade  and  the 
roof,  are  most  grace- 
ful and  deBorve  all 
puBsible  attentioti. 
The  two  eastern  bays 
UD  the  south  side, 
and  the  eastern  bay 
on  the  north,  have 
similar  arcades  of 
three  arches,  the  cen- 
tre arch  of  which, 
now  blocked  up,  was 
originally  open  aB  a  window.  The  details  of  these 
arcadoB  arc  loss  rich  than  those  of  the  eastern,  but 
should  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  grotesque  corbels 
which  support  the  vaulting-shafts,  and  the  bosses 
at  the  intersection  of  thu  vaulting-ribs,  which  are 
curious  and  elaborate.  One  of  them  represents  the 
Virgin,  crowned,  presenting  an  apple  to  the  divine 
Infant, 

The  chapter-house  contains  a  chest  covered  with 
rich  flamboyant  pajiclliug,  a  finely  carved  Elizabethan 
tabic,  and  some  wainscoting  of  the  same  period,  all 
well  duaerving  of  attention.  Ob  the  roof  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  painting,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
beiug  easily  diecomible,  and  the  windows  contain 
some  interesting  stained  glass.  [Plate  XIV,]  In 
the  east  wall  is  the  fouudatiun-stone  of  Wulsey's 
College  at  Ipswich,  bequeathed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter    in    1783    by  the    Hev.    Richard    Canning, 
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Bector  of  Harkstead  and  Freaton  in  Soffulk,  who 
found  it  built  into  a  wall.  The  inscription  (at 
lengtli)  runii,  "Anno  Christi  1528,  et  Eegni  Henrici 
Octavi,  RegiB  Anglito  20,  mensiB  Tero  Junii  15, 
poeituiu  per  Johannem,  EpiBcapum  Lidensom."  Tbis 
Bishop  was  John  Holt,  titular  Bishop  of  Lydda, 
and  probably  a  euffi^gan  of  Lincoln. 

XX.  The  flotgler  originally  formed  a  square,  but 
the  west  walk  and  part  of  the  north  Bharod  the  fate 
of  the  west  front  of  the  church,  being  removed  by 
Wolsey  in  order  to  form  the  ataircase  loading  to  the 
hall  of  his  college.  The  basement  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  walk  has  been  discovered  and  made  good 
daring  the  late  restoration.  What  remained  of  the 
north  walk  was  converted  into  a  muniment-room. 
fiat  the  whole  of  this  side  has  now  bei^u  completed 
and  restored  to  its  original  destination.  The  fine 
lieme  groined  roof  has  been  made  good  tbroughoat. 
On  its  walls  are  the  monumental  tablets  ejected  from 
the  interior.  The  cloisters  and  refiictory  arc  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  built  vrith  funds 
bequeathed  for  the  pnrposc  by  Lady  Montacute, 
but  the  work  ia  certainly  of  much  later  date.  The 
vaultings  which  is  peculiar— and  the  windows  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
judging  from  the  character  of  some  of  the  bosses. 
The  panelling  of  the  sides  of  tlie  windows  should 
be  compared  with  that  introduced  in  the  clerestory 
of  the  choir,  with  which  it  agrees  even  to  the 
character  of    the  cusps.      This  cloister  quadrangle 
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was  the  scene  of  Cranmor'a  degrBdatioa '.    In  the  area 
aro  tlie  ba,BeB  of  the  aacieat  lavatoiy. 

XXI,  The  ttncient  refectory  of  tlio  priory  rises 
above  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister,  but  has  been 
converted  into  sets  of  rooms.  On  the  north  side  its 
large  and  handsome  Perpendicular  windows  of  three 
lights,  remain.  On  the  south  side  a  carious  little 
polygonal  projection  will  be  noticed  once  containing 
the  reading  pulpit. 

From  this  point  the  visitor  should  remark  the 
difference  of  masonry  iu  the  wall  of  the  south  tran- 
sept. The  upper  story  is  of  good  ashlur  work :  the 
lower,  in  which  are  round-headed  window-openings, 
is  rudely  built  of  mhblo.  Borne  have  imagined  that 
this  lower  story  belonged  to  an  earlier  church,  the 
walls  of  which  were  raised  by  the  Norman  builders. 
Bat  the  fact  is  that  this  rubble-work  was  originally 
an  inside  wall  covered  by  the  sloping  aisle-roof.  The 
windows  formed  the  openings  of  a  triforium  space 
above  the  aisle,  as  in  other  Norman  cathedrals,  such 
as  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough. 

XXII.  From  the  cloister  also  a  good  near  view  is 
obtained  of  the  central  toteer  and  spiVe.  The  lower 
story  of  the  tower,  as  high  as  the  belfry-stage,  is  late 
Nonuan,  of  the  some  date  as  the  nave  :  the  belfry- 
stage  itself  and  the  spire  which  aonnounta  it  are 
Early  English.  On  each  aide  of  the  lower  story  the 
line  of  the  ancient  high   roof  may   be  seen,   rising 
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uearlj  to  the  etring  below  the  belfry.  On  either  side 
of  the  roof-line  is  a 
round  -  headed  win- 
dow. At  each  angle 
is  a  circular  turret, 
which  IB  continued 
through  the  Early 
English  belfry- stage, 
bat  diminished  in 
size,  and  ornamented  .  ^ 
with  a  slender  and  ,^5^.'^ 
gracofnl  arcade.  Each 
turret  terminates 
above  the  belfry-stage 
in  a  pinnacle  si- 
milarly ornamented. 
These  pinnacles  are 
modern;  but  are  faith-  wiajaw  m  dm  Tn»«r. 

ful,  or,  more  truly,  servile  imitationa  of  the  ancient 
ones ;  of  wbich  not  only  the  original  features,  but 
those  resulting  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  six  cen- 
turies, have  been  too  exactly  copied.  An  arcade  is 
carried  round  the  walls  of  the  belfry-stage,  the  two 
central  arches  of  which,  on  each  side,  are  pierced  for 
windows. 

The  npire,  "  an  impressive  and  noble  work,  though  of 
low  proportions  "  (Sir  0.  G.  Scoll),  if  not  abBolut«ly 
the  most  ancient,  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  Elngland.  It 
ia  octagonal,  with  circular  ribs  at  the  angles  ;  and 
of  the  '  brochc '  form  (i.e.  it  rises  from  the  exterior  of 
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tlie  tower  walls),  like  most  others  of  tlmt  early  peril 
Its  projecting  eaves  are  supported  by  a  corbel-tablo  of 
pointed  arches.  In  the  cardinul  faces,  near  the  base, 
is  a  singlo  range  of  projecting  spire-lights,  much  re- 
sembling the  windows  of  the  belfry-stage.  The  npper 
part  of  the  spire, 
above  the  lights,  was 
rebuilt  at  the  same 
time  as  the  pinna- 
cles ;  but  the  beauti- 
ful finial  of  foliage 
with  which  it  origi- 
nally terminated  was 
not  reproduced.  The 
old  spire-point  has 
boon  ro-orocted  in  one 
of  the  canons'  gar- 
dens, where  it  may 
still  be  seen.  (For 
the  interior  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  see 
§  sviii.) 

XXin,  The  only 
rxterior  ineio  of  the 
north  side  and  east 
end  of  the  cathedral 
is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  garden  of  the 
canon's  house  which  adjoins  it;  to  ent«r  which  per- 
mission must,  of  course,  be  asked.     [Plate  I.]     The 
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i  pcnnt  of  view  will  be  found  to  lie  tlie  noilli-east 
comer  of  the  garden,  from' which  the  eafilum  end  with 
it§  gabled  chapels,  the  north  transept  with  its  turrets 
and  pinnacles,  and  the  central  tower  and  spiro,  form 
a  moss  BsfGciently  varied  anil  picturesque.  The  tran- 
Bept  IB  fianked  bj  sq^uare  tutrctH,  Tesembling  those  at 
the  east  end,  and  nearly  of  thu  gome  date.  They  are 
capped  (vith  slender  spires,  eniameuted  with  shafts 
and  having  conical  terminations.  These  are  tran- 
Bitional,  and  earlier  than  the  terminations  of  the 
tower  turrets,  with  which  they  should  ho  compared. 
The  transept-turrets  have  blind  arcades,  the  arches  of 
the  two  lower  ranges  of  which  are  pointed,  the  upper 
circular.  At  the  angle  of  the  transept-aisle  rises  a 
square  turret,  terminating  in  a  spire  having  crockets 
tt  the  angles,  and  in  the  weet  face  a  niche  containing 
a  Btatne  of  St.  Frideswido.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tnrret,  with  the  figure,  is  of  early  Perpendionlar 
character.  The  Latin  Chapel  here  exhibits  a  Tety 
fine  composition  with  its  dignified  gabled  buttresseEi, 
and  elegant  windows  of  flowing  tracery.  This  praise 
moat  be  withheld  &om  the  unfortunate  Venetian 
eutem  window,  the  effect  of  which  is  even  worse  than 
£rom  within,  Tho  east  end,  which  is  a  good  example 
of  lato  enriched  Noimiin,  coasists  of  a  gable,  which 
has  been  lowered,  between  two  square  turrets,  which 
in  all  probability  terminated  originally  in  slender 
spires,  such  as  still  remain  at  the  north  transept 
^ble.  Tho  turrets  are  enriched  with  blind  arcades, 
the  appermost  of  which  has  pointed,  the  lowest  inter- 
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seating  arcltes.  The  CBstom  eloTution,  as  restored  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  ih  eingularly  beantiful.  Its  chief 
feature  is  a  largo  TraiiBitioa  Norman  wlioel- window, 
the  spokee  being  formed  of  shafts  with  capitals,  the 
blank  BpaceB  being  relieved  by  rich  patcrte.  There 
are  two  tall  Norman  lights  below  the  wheel  and  a 
blind  arcade  above  it. 

The  square  oaBtom  end  is  perhaps  another  indi- 
cation of  late  or  transitional  work.  The  earlier 
Norman  choirs  generally  terminated  in  an  apse. 

The  alterations  commenced  in  the  clerestory  of 
the  transept  (§  x.)  should  here  be  noticed  from  the 
ezteiior. 


«rfrntt  fcom  l^e  jatpori  of  Sb  flSmat  fiilbtrl  Scctl,  $.g.. 
Jdkb  3bd,  1869. 

It  seema  certain  that  the  old  church  o(  the  Nnnneiy  of 
St.  Frideswide  was  burnt  at  tha  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  it  ib  said  that  it  was  aubeequently  rebuilt, 
repaired,  or  enlarged  by  King  Ethelred  U,  Dr.  Ingram 
Bvincea  great  anxiety  to  prove  Chat  traces  of  his  work  still 
exist,  but  I  need  hardly  say  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  far  sach  a  supposition. 

The  Monastery  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  Abbey 
of  Abingdon  as  n  cell,  hut  no  new  buildings  are  mentioned, 
though  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  old  ones  is  alluded  to. 

After  Bome  changes  in  its  constitution,  the  monaatery 
was,  in  1111  or  1122,  made  over  to  the  Canons  Eegular 
of  St.  Angustins  under  Guy^mond  (Chaplain  to  King 
Henry  1.),  their  first  Prior,  who  ruled  the  Priory  till  1141, 
II  is  not  mentioned  that  he  rebuilt  the  church,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  his  first  Attention  would  be  rather 
directed  to  the  monastic  buildings,  as  the  transfer  from 
fKular  to  regular  canons  would  necessitate  wholly  new 
mangwnenla. 

It  is  probable  that  the  doorway  to  the  chapter-house,  with 
ithe  wall  on  either  side  of  the  same,  is  a  part  of  his  work. 

The  chnrch,  being  in  a  style  distinctly  transitional,  rather 

aa  purely  Romanesque  or  Norman,  was  probably  built  by 
hig  immediate  auccessor.  I3rowne  Willis  says  the  two 
BOCCoeding   priors    fiiiiahtd   the   church.      All  we   know   of 


li  1W4D  dwumvntury  nvidonco  is  that  it  was  sufficiently 
wIvuumkI  In  UBO  Ut  allow  of  the  translation  of  the  relics  of 
Sil.  yviiluiwlile  fttim  bur  sepulchre  into  the  Dew  shrine,  at 
wUiwli  wJiuiiiilty  the  Archbishop  and  many  great  dignitaries 

lu  llltO  it  ll>r^to  part  of  the  city  of  Osford  was  destroyed 
by  An,  taA  tlie  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide  did  not  escape. 
It  i*  (ilear,  however,  that  the  church  itself  did  not  materially 
mffu,  ihdtinh  In  all  probability  the  monastic  buildings  were 
Uiunll  iiOiii^li  "ixi  among  them  I  think  the  chapter-bouBe, 
RDil  I'liu  oloUtur  which  ran  along  in  front  of  its  eatmnoe, 
IHiUt  hnve  suffered  severely,  for  the  old  Norman  doorway 
IkXiA  (he  AiUoinlng  wall  are  Co  this  day  reddened  by  fire. 

The  »rch!tecture  of  the  church  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
diil'i  thui  nssigned  to  it.  Nor  is  that  architecture  merely 
IJiiM  nmongst  the  many  varieties  wliich  the  ever-changing 
[irogrDH  of  medin;val  art  prodnced.  It  is  much  more  than 
th\*.  It  is  in  Borne  respects  the  most  important  of  all  its 
plwws,  being  the  transition  between  two  of  the  most  marked 
•tyloi  which  architecture  has  ever  assumed. 

Jlomati  architecture,  from  the  reminiecences  of  which  all  onr 
medieval  styles  have  sprung,  hod  overlaid  a  cortstmction 
inientially  arcuated  with  features  borrowed  from  the  trabeated 
Imildingg  of  Greece,  and  it  unhappily  had  been  left  to  periods 

I  of  declining  civiliailion  and  art  to  eliminate  these  iucon- 
■istencies  and  to  develop  n  truly  arcuated  style.  In  Weslern 
Europe  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  style, 
thus  generated  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  began  in 
good  earnoBt  to  free  itself  from  semi-barbaric  details,  and  to 
take  vigorous  steps  towards  asserting  its  claims  to  being  a 
really  refined  and  artistic  form  of  architecture.  It  was  just 
at  this  juncture  that  the  building  under  consideration  was 
erected;  and  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  regret  or  rejoice 
that  the  prospect  at  that  moment  (and  only,  as  it  were,  for 
a  moment)  held  out  of  the  perfecting  of  the  round-arched 
ntyle  into  a  high  and  refined  form  of  art  was  at  the  very 
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same  moment  thraatcned  wiih  disappoiDbiient  by  the  iatro- 
ductioD  of  anotlier  form  of  arcli  which  was  deEtinci]  to  bring 
about  the  entire  trans Ibrmation  of  the  architecture  of  Western 
Europe, 

Oxford  Cathedral,  then,  represents  the  juncture  of  a  doiAle 
tranBformation  in  architocturo!  art, — the  earnest  strivinps  of 
a  period  of  revived  civilizatitni  for  a  high  and  refined  form 
of  art  in  building, — taking  the  direction  of  perfecting  and 
eUvating  the  existing  round-arched  style  —  accompanied, 
almost  unconsciously,  and  evidently  without  an  idea  of  its 
ultimate  cousequences,  by  the  introductfon  here  and  there  of 
another  form  of  arch. 

At  no  previous  period  of  mediasTal  architecture  had  the 
del^ls  OF  the  (vorkmanship  evinced  such  rapid  advance,  nor 
at  any  nubsequeat  period  do  we  find  evidences  of  more  earnest 
determination  t«  perfect  the  art  they  hod  in  bond.  Every 
detail  bears  witness  to  the  most  cnrefnl  study ;  tbe  profile  of 
every  moulding  shews  refined  and  subtilo  art.  The  foliated 
ornament  assumes  a  noble  character,  evidently  evincing  a 
study  of  the  ancient  Greek,  vphich  was  effected  through 
a  Byzantine  medium;  and  the  same,  though  yet  unpurgcd 
from  relics  of  a  barbaric  element,  may  be  traced  in  the  fignre- 
BCulpture;  while  the  workmanship,  even  to  the  tooling  of  the 
■tone,  is  often  so  beautiful  that  our  modem  masons  find  it 
impossible  to  imitate  it. 

The  church,  as  at  first  completed,  was  of  singularly  mai- 
form  and  bomogeneous  design.  It  seems  to  have  had  a 
Dave  of  eight  bays  in  length,  a  choir  of  five  bays,  and 
trannepts  of  three  bays.  If  so,  the  proportion  of  the  plan 
seems  to  have  been  precisely  tbat  which  some  writers  pro- 
nounce to  be  the  best — tbat  in  which  a  double  equilateral 
triangle  of  the  whole  internal  length  gives  by  its  common 
base  the  internal  length  of  the  transept  *. 

•  Tha  ditneiuions  giren  by  William  of  WorcMter  in  hia  Itinerary 
throw  wtDc  doubtg  un  tbeae  proportiona. 
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The  tracet^pts  hail  western  oa  well  as  eastern  aisles,  which 
had  not,  apparently,  been  contemplated  by  tho  builder  of 
tb«  Norman  chapter-bouGe,  the  entrance  to  which  waa  placed 
in  a.  line  with  the  main  wall  of  the  tronGept,  as  is  the  case 
where  no  western  aisle  exists.  The  same  is  tho  case  at 
Westminster,  where  the  church  of  the  Confessor  probably 
had  no  western  transept  aisles ;  and  the  rosnlt  of  their  sub- 
sequent adoption  led  to  tho  cloister  and  the  aiab  interpene- 
trating one  another  in  a  unique  manner.  At  St.  Frides- 
wide's  it  more  probably  led  for  a  time  to  the  omission  (aa 
at  Wells)  of  the  northern  walk  of  the  cloister,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  by  the  destniclion  of 
the  aisle  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  cloister. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  design  of  the 
church  is  the  mode  of  dealing;  with  the  side  arcadea.  The 
small  scale  of  the  building  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  render  the  piUare  and  arcades  low  and  of  stumpy 
proportions.  This  has  been  obviated  by  the  ingenious  expe- 
dient of  dividing  the  pillais  and  arches,  as  it  were,  into  two 
halves  in  their  thickness,  the  half  facing  the  aisle  retaining 
its  natural  height  and  proportions,  but  that  facing  the  central 
space  being  so  raised  as  to  embrace  the  triforiura  stage,  the 
openings  of  which  appear  between  tho  two  ranges  of  arches ; 
the  clerestory  ranging  above.  This  has  lieen  fimcied  by 
some  to  be  the  result  of  alteration,  but  it  is  clearly  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Nor  is  it  without  precedent ;  for  we  find  tho 
same  of  earlier  d»te,  in  part  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bomsey, 
and  also  in  the  choir  of  Jedburgh ;  and  the  same,  of  perhaps 
a  few  years'  later  date,  and  on  a  far  more  magnifioent  scale, 
and  with  pointe<l  arches,  c^tisted  at  Glastonbury. 

The  arches  are  for  the  most  part  round,  though  two  of 
those  carrying  the  tower,  those  of  the  higher  vaulting  (so  far 
aa  they  can  be  judged  of),  and  those  of  some  minor  features, 
were  pointed.  Among  tbe  latter  may  be  mentioned  the 
cleteatory  windows  of  tho  nave — which,  with  the  vaults 
of  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  and  some  otber  details,  seem  to 
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■hew  the  nave  to  bnve  been  of  a  alightlj  later  date  tlmn 
the  choir  and  tranBejiti  The  central  tower  had  a  laiitcrc 
etory  (of  two  ranges  of  arcading)  open  to  the  church. 

The  deaigns  of  the  ends  of  the  main  arms  ol'  the  cross 
are  in  great  measnre  loat,  excepting  the  facta  that  tbej  were 
flanked  by  toireta,  that  the  east  end  had  a  hirge  circular 
window,  with  other  windows  below  it,  and  that  the  south 
truuept  had  a  continuation  across  its  end  of  the  clerestory 
■tage  of  arches,  eto. 

Only  one  of  the  aisle  windows  now  remans,  but  there  are 
two  windows  of  the  sama  rai^e  (now  walled  up)  in  the 
])rD]ecting  eastern  bn.j  of  the  choir.  These  are  of  excellent, 
though  simple,  design.  One  original  doorway  only  exists, 
and  that  of  a  very  minor  class,  aud  is  walled  up  and  other- 
wise injured.  The  two  chapels  which  existed  in  the  eastern 
aisle  of  each  of  the  tiaoaepta  appear  to  have  had  deep 
recesses  for  their  altara. 

The  most  promineot  among  the  additions  of  the  tbir- 
teanih  centQiy  is  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  with 
its  spire — an  impressive  and  noble  work,  though  of  low 
proportions. 

The  Korman  chapter-house  waa,  in  all  probability,  much 
injured  by  the  fire  of  1190.  I  should  imagine  that  it  was 
temporarily  repaired,  aa  the  present  charming  structure  must 
be  of  considerably  later  dale,  probably  towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Were  its  proportions  not  spoiled  by  ila  division  by  a 
modem  wall  into  two  parts,  it  would  bo  one  of  the  most 
elegaot  rooms  of  its  period  and  scale. 

During  this  century  a  second  aisle  was  added  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  choir,  including  an  eilenaion  eastward  by  one 
if  the  north-eastern  chapel  of  the  north  transept, 
e  former  of  these  additions  I  conceive  to  hnvc  been 
ded  as  a  new  posilion  for  the  shnoe  of  St.  Fridcswidc, 
e  find  that  in  1289  the  shrine  was  removal  to  a  new 
E  TOL,  II.  PT,  r.  E 


)ivi>1llan  in  >  now  nrni  more  precious  shrine,  "near  to 
fiUi"»  iihm  tho  old  one  stood." 

I'lii*  niiMt  hRVB  beeu  long  subsequent  to  the  coraplelion  uf 
l)>U  now  itiile,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  of  the  new  shrine 
tlw'lr  tliKt  it  "  had  been  several  years  before  prepared," 

'I'll!)  prior  nl  tbe  time  of  this  re-translation  was  Bobnit 
ito  Kwuliud,  who  resigned  the  office  two  years  later,  and  it 
Wm  in  ftll  prubability  his  successor,  Alexander  de  Snlton, 
*lui  ol)o«o  tbe  arob  between  this  aisle  and  the  addition  to 
tllP  nortli-enstern  chapel  as  bis  place  of  sepulture,  and  whose 
l>cniilll\il  canojned  tomb  still  occupies  that  position. 

M^ny  minor  alterations  wore  effected  during  the  fourteenth 
WntHry.  As,  for  example ; — The  original  east  windows  were 
Winnved,  and  a  largo  Itecomted  window  of  five  lights  substi- 
tulod  ;  tbe  east  windows  of  tbe  choir  aisles  were  replaced  by 
Ihroo-light  Decorated  windows.  The  east  window  of  the 
fcwond  north  aisle  of  the  choir  was  replaced  by  a  four-light 
Doconited  window.  The  great  west  windows  were  also 
replaced  by  a  large  Decorated  window,  of  which  the  jambs, 
>rch,  and  muUions  still  exist,  though  removed  when  the 
church  was  shortened.  A  Decorated  window  of  five  lights 
was  also  introduced  in  the  upper  stage  of  the  south  transept 
front,  over  the  roof  of  the  chnpter-house  (as  I  have  re&ntly 
discovered).  The  northern  chapel  at  the  east  of  the  south 
transept  was  also  rebuilt  (bs  regards  its  eastern  wall)  .in 
the  same  style,  with  a  very   beautiful  wiudow  of  three 

The  greatest  work,  however,  of  this  period  was  tbe  addi- 
tion of  a  large  chapel  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  second  north  aisle 
of  the  choir.  This  was  founded  by  Lady  Elisabeth  de  Mon- 
tacnle*,  whose  beautiful  effigy  occupies  the  westernmost  of 
the  two  arches  of  its  own  date  which  separate  it  from  the 
sille  which  contained  St.  Frideswide's  shrine. 


•  See,  howevc 
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The  erection  of  tliis  chapel  obliteratBd  the  originnl  nortb- 
etut  chapel,  which  had  heen  enlarged  iu  the  previous  cen- 
tury, but  its  hiBtory  may  still  be  read  in  the  pier,  partly  of 
the  twelfib  and  partly  of  the  thirteoath  century,  and  the 
arch  of  the  laat-named  century,  which  remain  towards 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  pitseut  chapel.  The  chapel 
is  of  four  bays  in  length,  each  containing  a  large  three- 
light  window  with  flowing  tracery.  'I'he  eastern  window 
was  probably  of  five  lights.  Like  the  other  chapela,  it  is 
vaulted.    Externally  it  has  a  blub  gabled  roof. 

All  the  wnrks  of  this  century  in  the  church  seem  to  belong 
lo  the  later  dirision  of  the  style,  and  to  have  a  certain 
degree  of  similarity  in  their  detail. 

To  the  fifteenth  cenlnry  probably  belongs  the  curioua 
structure  now  called  the  librine  of  St.  Frideswide,  but 
really  the  walcbing-chamber  to  the  shrine.  It  formed,  pro- 
bably, the  tomb  of  its  donors.  A  structure  somewhat 
similar  remains  at  St.  Alban's,  and  is  known  as  the  Wal<^h 
Tower. 

It  is  not  easy  to  dietinguish  with  certainty  between 
what  was  done  late  in  this  century  and  early  in  the  nest ; 
but,  between  the  two,  considerable  alterations  a])pear  to  have 
been  effected,  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  to  give  to 
certain  parts  of  the  church  the  characler  of  a  structure 
of  the  Perpendicular  style. 

These  works  may  be  thus  enumerated.  The  rc-construction 
of  the  clerestory  of  the  choir  with  its  vaulting ;  the  com- 
mencement of  a  somewhat  similar  alteration  of  the  north 
transept,  with  the  introduction  of  a  large  Perpendicular 
window  to  the  same  ;  the  rebuildiag  of  the  wall  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  re-modelling,  in  a  great  degree, 
of  those  of  the  south  aisles  of  nave  and  choir,  and  the 
western  aisle  of  the  north  transept;  and,  lastly,  the  re- 
OOQatrucUon  of  the  cloister,  with  the  removal  of  the  western 
Aisle  of  the  south  transept. 
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By  these  alterations  all  the  aide  windows  of  the  aialeB  with 
a  siDgle  exception,  were  converteii  into  three-light  Perpen- 
dicular windows,  us  bIho  were  auch  of  the  end  windows 
as  had  not  been  already  altered. 

It  had  been  customary  lo  attribate  the  vaulting  of  the 
choir  lo  Wolsey ;  this  (apparent)  error  was,  I  believe,  firet 
perceived  by  the  late  Dr.  Shirley.  He  pointed  out  to  rae 
the  evidence  he  had  obtained,  at  the  time  of  my  former 
survey,  but  I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  recollect  it,  beyond 
the  similarity  of  the  vaulting  to  that  of  the  Divinity  School, 
which  was  probably  executed  about  1478 '. 

The  hay  of  re-constructed  clerestory  and  incipient  vaulting 


'  I  have  adnpted  tbii  view,  to  far  u  the  evidence  before  me 
hu  enabled  me  to  form  an  opinioD,  though  the  two  entries  in  the 
Jonroal  of  Eipeiuee  in  building  Cardinal  College  relating  to  the 
vialting  of  the  choir  ■Day  appear  to  negative  it.  Mr.  Parker, 
in  hia  Oxford  Gmh,  unheritatingly  (and  probably  on  thia  evi- 
dence) ucribea  the  vaulting  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  goea  on  to 
aay  that  a  coatinuation  of  the  work  waa  comnieaced  in  the  north 
tranaept,  bnt  waa  aaapended  on  hia  fall. 

Now,  nothing  wnuld  nppear  more  natnra]  than  that,  after  the 
choir  had  been  vaulted,  tha  name  operation  ahonld  be  continued 
in  the  tranaept;  and  I  quite  hold  it  to  have  been  (be  case.  Bnt 
we  gather  from  Browne  Willis  that  thia  continuation  w«j  not 
commenced  by  Wolsey,  but  some  thirty  years  before  he  tonk  the 
College  in  bund,  by  the  will  of  Zouch,  a  monk  of  the  monaatery, 
whoae  tomb  atill  remains  beneath  the  window  of  the  transept; 
ao  that  this  throwi  a  doubt  at  once  npon  the  greater  work  having 
been  Woliey'a. 

Had  the  first  entry  only  eiiated,  which  speaks  of  the  "  nno 
cauH  of  the  roof  of  the  qnere  within  the  said  college,"  it  wonld 
appear  deciaive  in  favour  of  Wolsey  having  vaulted  the  choir  of 
SL  Frideswide,— bnt  the  second  entry  apeaks  in  very  aimilar 
terma  of  "the  vault  of  the  roof  of  the  nfs  church,"  which  leads 
one  to  suppose  that  MA  may  refer  to  the  intended  church  rather 
Ihan  to  the  eiisting  one.  It  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  an  open 
h  additional  evidence  may  settle  either  way. 


to  the  nortli  trauMpt,  incliidiag  prohaWy  the  great  north 
window,  was  not  erected  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 
oentiiry,  having  heen  paid  for  by  a  bequest  of  one  Junes 
Zoucb,  a  monk  of  this  church,  who  died  in  1503,  and  wis 
buried  under  the  great  window. 

Besides  the  laat-named  work,  it  is  probable  that  the  fiat 
roots  of  the  uave  at)d  IcanseptB  ars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  well  as  the  unfortmiate  ehorteuing  of  the  nave  to  one- 
half  of  its  original  length — the  only  work  connected  with 
the  church  with  certainty  to  be  attributed  to  Wolsey,  who, 
it  would  api^ear,  had  (Mmmenced  the  ersctJon  of  an  entirely 
new  and  very  ningnificeot  edifice  *. 

The  cutting  off  a  bay  from  the  south  transept  was  probably 
effected  after  his  time. 

The  concealment  of  the  lantern  story  of  the  tower  may 
belong  to  this  century. 

Jjuring  the  seventeenth  centary  the  choir  was  refitted 
by  Dean  Duppa,  who  aLio  with  munificent  intention  pre- 
sented to  the  church  a  large  quantity  of  stained  glass  by 
Van  Linge. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that,  to  suit  this  glass,  which 
was  designed  in  very  wide  lights,  many  of  the  windows 
which  received  it  were  so  entirely  altered  that  their  design 
was  quite  lost.  Such  was  the  case  with  all  the  Perpen- 
dicular windows  in  the  aisles,  thirteen  in  number,  which 
bad  each  three  tights  with  tracery  heads,  hut  were  changed 
into  two-light  windows  without  tracery.  Those  to  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave  hod  their  mulUons  transferred  to  the 
int.er  face  of  the  wall.  The  Decorated  windows  of  three 
lights  which  terralDatcd  the  cboir-aisles  were  similarly 
conTSTted  into  plain  two-light  wioduwai  the  beautiful  fuur- 


'  I  may  mention,  however,  the  Gltiugi  of  thu  aorih  chapel,  uf 
which  one  (tall-tnd  has  tbe  Cardinara  hit  carved  upon  iti  mnj 
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light  window  to  the  second  north  aisle  of  the  choir  t 
tiimilarly  Created.  The  Gve-light  Decorated  east  vriodow  of 
the  north  chapel  was  converted  into  a  three-light  window. 
The  great  north  transept  window  waa  impoverished  in  its 
tracery,  as  waa  probably  the  caae  with  the  great  west 
window ;  and  at  the  eud  of  thla  century  the  aamu  process 
was  applied  to  the  great  east  window,  which  was  rednced 
fDm  five  to  three  lights. 

To  this  centnry  also  belong  the  rather  ciiriovB  stone 
screens  which  eever  the  eastern  chapeU  from  the  transepts, 
and  many  monuments,  some  of  which  have  mutilated  the 
old  architecture  while  tliey  add  interest  to  the  building. 

The  south  porch  also  may  belong  to  this  dale,  and  1  fancy 
there  has  been  a  diminutive  porch  opposite  to  it. 

To  the  architectural  and  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  every  stage 
in  the  history  of  a  sacred  edifice  has  its  value,  and  possesses 
an  interest  of  its  own,  so  that  the  obliteration  of  the  work 
of  any  one  [leriod  is  like  tearing  out  a  leaf  in  the  visible 
history  of  the  struoture.  Where  this  historical  interest 
ceases  it  is  difScult  to  judge.  One  would  hardly  say  that  it 
applies  to  mere  mutilations  or  ill-judged  alterations  of  late 
l>eriuds,  though  some  of  the  works  of  such  times  may  be 
wurlhy  of  res[>ect, 

1  have  sometimes  attempted  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  all  is 
Id  be  res[jected  which  is  antecedent  to  the  extinction  of  our 
naliotial  architecture  in  tlie  sixteenth  century;  and  this,  if 
not  taken  exdusivety,  may  bo  ia  the  main  right.  Yet  one 
must  admit  thnt  tome  wurks  aoterior  to  that  great  change 
may  be  questionable  as  to  their  claims  for  preservation,  and 
certainly  aoii^e  works  of  later  date  possess  snch  claims. 

It  follows  that,  if  we  adopt  that  rule  in  the  main,  its 
application  must  be  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  judicious 
eclecticisni,  while  this  should  rigorously  exclude  mere  indi- 
vidual fancies  and  preferences. 


The  hiatoric&l  atetch  which  I  have  above  attempted  U 
flutScient  lo  show  that,  while  what  remainB  of  the  original 
fabric  of  the  twelfth  century  possesBCB  an  interest  superior  to 
»d;  later  portions,  each  addition  neTertheleea  baa  a  share  of 
interest  belonging  to  itaelf,  till  we  arrive  at  the  mere  mutila- 
tiona  of  late  perioda. 

Ah  aoj  attempt  to  restore  the  original  design,  pure  and 
nmple,  would  obviously  involve  the  destruction  of  parta 
which  no  one  would  for  a  moment  hear  of  losing,  it  seeoia  to 
follow  that  where  such  restoration  would.  In  minor  casea, 
canae  the  loaa  of  parts,  which,  though  of  dubious  merit,  still 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  building  duriog  the  continuance 
of  our  national  styles  of  architecture,  such  reatorationa  should 
tiot  be  attempted  without  serious  consideiBtion. 


APPENDIX  II. 


It  13  commonly  nsserted  that  the  so-called  Latin  (properljr 
St.  Catberme's)  Chapel  was  erected  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Montacute  as  her  ovra  cbaotry.  This,  however,  is  erroneous. 
In  the  faundation-deed  of  her  cbaotry  she  esprcjisly  directs 
the  masses  aod  other  ofiiees  to  be  said  "within  tlie  chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Mary,"  i.e.,  the  adjacent  chapel  to  the  south. 
The  prior  and  convent,  also,  in  their  "  first  ordinance  "  with 
regard  t«  the  fonndation  are  still  more  explicit ;  "  ui  Capella 
Beatie  MaiifB  juxia  feretrum  Sanclie  Frideswidse."  The  two 
chaplains  were  also  bound  to  attend  the  dwly  mass  "de 
Boata  Haria  "  iu  "  the  said  chapel "  {Segistr.  S.  Frideswida). 
The  documents  relating  to  the  foundation  of  this  chantry  do 
not  contain  a  word  about  t>ie  erection  of  a  new  chapel,  and, 
in  fact,  the  foundress'  bequest  before  long  proved  inadequate 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  two  chaplains  specified.  The 
Conrtenay  family  probably  contributed  to  the  building  of 
St.  Catherine's  chapel,  and  their  device  appears  in  one  of  the 
windows,  as  it  does  on  Edward  Courlfinay's  brasa.  St. 
Catherine,  it  may  be  mentioned,  waa  regarded  as  the  patroness 
of  students  in  theology,  and  she  is  specially  named  iu  one  of 
the  "Lives  of  St.  Frideswide"  as  having  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  St.  Cecilia,  to  the  dying  saint. 
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Thk  south  transept  has  a  Bpecial  historical  interest  from  the 
grases  aud  monumeDts  contained  in  it,  which  recall  the 
period  when  Christ  Church  was  occupied  by  Charles  I.  as 
his  roj'al  residence,  and  the  city  of  Oxford  his  (utmost)  last 
remaiDing  stronghold.  Within  the  transept  lie  sevenil  dis- 
tinguishtd  rofalists :  Viscount  Brounckcr,  chamberlain  to 
CliarleBlI.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  died  1615;  Viscount  Graji- 
disOQ,  who  died  at  Oxford  of  wounds  received  in  the  attack 
on  BHatoI  in  1643;  Wu  John  Smith,  who,  in  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  "  redeemed  ihe  banner  royal,"  wan  knighted  on  the 
field  by  King  CbarleB,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  1644,  ictat. 
28;  Sir  W.  Pennyman,  Governor  of  Oxford,  died  1643;  Sir 
Edward  Littleton,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  who,  during  the 
"  execrable  siege  of  this  city,"  look  up  arms  for  "  the  royal 
majesty,''  and  whose  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Henry 
Hammond,  then  canou,  in  1645. 
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fPHE  history  of  St,  Frideswide,  the  site  of  whose  priory  ia 
now  occupied  hy  the  college  and  cathedral  of  Christ 
Churcli,  has  been  involved  in  ao  much  legend  and  UDcer- 
taintj,  thnt  it  la  scarcely  posaihle  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  trath  which  it  may  really  contain.  No  life  exists  wMch 
is  nearly  ooo temporary.  William  of  Malmeabury  and  Prior 
Philip  of  Oxford  have  both  told  the  story  of  the  saiut;  the 
first  in  his  Oest.  Pont.  Ang.  (p.  315,  Rolls  Series),  the  second 
in  a  narrative  which  remains  in  UH.  in  the  Bodleian.  £i- 
tracts  from  what  seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  liFe  of  Bt. 
Frideawide  are  preserved  in  Leland's  CdtUctaiua,  p.  279. 

Early  ia  the  eightli  century,  according  to  the  legend, 
St.  Frideswide  or  Fritiieawyth,  waa  bora  at  Oxford,  of 
which  city  and  district  her  father,  Didan,  was  the  ruler. 
Her  mother's  name  was  Saffrida.  With  a  zeal  then  by  no 
meana  unusual  among  noble  Saxon  ladies,  Frideswide,  who 
had  been  educated  by  a  devout  nun  named  Glgiva,  early 
devoted  herself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  induced  twelve  of 
Iter  companions  to  follow  her  example.  Her  father,  Didan, 
built  a  convent  for  her  within  the  walls  of  Oxford,  which 
he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  AUSainta.  But  Algar,  King 
of  Mercia,  the  province  within  whicli  Oxford  was  situated, 
demanded   Frideswide  in  marriage  ;  and  aa  his  entreaties 
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Were  ineffectual,  he  determiDed  to  carry  har  off  by  force, 
to  "BeatOQ,"  probably  Beasington,  where  she  and 
B,  who  accompanied  her,  found  refuge  among  the 
woods,  ia  a.  "deserted  ahelteriiig-place  for  awine*."  By  otie 
McouDt,  Algar  punued  her,  and  she  returacd  "  by  secret 
paths ","  to  Oxford,  aad  wheu  all  but  overtaken,  imprecated 
a  judgmeot  upon  him,  aud  he  woa  forlhwitli  struck  blind. 
By  another,  iie  threatened  destruction  to  Oxford,  Hssuming 
that  she  was  concealed  within  it;  and  so,  at  "the  uorth 
gate',"  incurred  this  sopematurn!  infiiction. 

After  a  time,  Frideswide  chose  for  herself  and  a  few  of  her 
I  Btins  a  place  of  more  entire  eeclusioa  at  Thombury,  now 
Btusey,  a  quiet  spot  "  thick-set  with  trees,"  near  Oxford. 
When  her  life  drew  to  an  end,  she  returned  to  her  convent, 
and  died  there  on  the  19th  of  October,  in  T35  or  740,  or, 
accordingly  AlbanBuIier,  later  in  the  century ''.  The  legend 
abounda  in  miracles  and  Tisions.  Imagination  has  clearly 
be«n  at  work  in  ante-dating  by  more  than  a  century  the 
importance  of  Oiford ",  aud  in  adding  a  "  King  Algar "  to 
the  Mercian  line.  Bat  that  Frideswide  did  found  a  nunnery 
on  this  spot,  and  died  tbere  after  a  life  of  monastic  piety, 
may  be  taken  as  certain.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  her  founda- 
tion, together  with  the  treasure  of  her  iacred  remains,  was 
the  original  aud  ecclesiastical,  as  Edward  the  Elder's  castle 
was  the  later  and  temporal  nucleus,  of  the  rising  border 
town.  After  some  time''  the  nuns  were  succeeded  by 
secular  canons,  who  held  the  church,  when,  in  lOlG,  some 
IbUowera  of  two  murdered  Danisb  Earls  (Sigeferbl  and 

*  MS.  Lifa  of  St.  Frideswide,  aad  Cspgrave,  Nova  Legeada, 
[..  dil. 

»  Malmab.,  Geit.  Poutif.,  p.  315. 

*  LiTHof  the  Sunt),  Oct.   19,  Mabilloa  givei  the  date  735. 
(Ann*).  Bfiwdict.  ii.  101.)  '  Ibid. 

*  Oiford  fint  appean  in  the  Saion  Chrcmicte  A.n.  912. 

'  CapgiBve  la}'!  that  the  church  was  burnt  by  Dbd»  (Kot.i 
LcgenJa). 
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Uorkere),  bejog  worsted  in  tlie  aCteinpt  to  avenge  their 
lordB,  fled  into  its  tower,  and  tbe  pursuers,  unable  to  dis- 
lodge tlieia.  Bet  fire  to  tbe  building  and  burned  them  with 
it  Ethelred  II.,  by  way  uf  maklug  Bnieuds  for  tbis  sacri- 
lege, repaired  and  enriclied  the  church.  Tbla,  tit  any  rate, 
is  what  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  he  had  read  in 
the  archives  of  St.  Frideswido '.  In  another  work  be  gives 
rather  fuller  details,  and  speaks  of  ihe  fu^tives  aa  "  Danes 
CMndeinneJ  to  death  V  as  if  he  were  referring  to  the  massacre 
of  St.  Urice's  day  In  1002,  with  which,  indeed,  tbe  charter 
Bscribed  to  Bthelred,  in  the  beginning  uf  the  llegittrum 
Banetas  Fridaivide,  cotmecU  tbe  incident;  and  allhough 
thia  charter  is  rejected  by  Komble  and  Freeman,  it  lias  been 
suggested  that  Malmesbury,  in  the  former  passage,  may 
have  Diiataken  the  statement  of  which  he  had  taken  notes '. 
In  either  case  it  is  quite  probable  enough  that  Etbelrod 
should  have  become  aboneractorto  what  tbe  Chaiter  makes 
him  describe  as  "  myne  owen  mynsler  in  Oxeoford ;"  and 
it  was  afterwards  said  that,  in  cun sequence  of  bis  enlarge- 
ments, "  sepidclirum  quod  ante  fuerat  in  parte  meridionaii 
medium  ei  tunc  ease  contigit'."  The  canons  of  St.  Fridea- 
wide  were  registered  in  Doomsday  aa  holding  of  the  King 
lands  which  Chey  had  held  in  the  lime  of  King  Edward : 
which  secma  to  dls[»se  of  the  story  that  Edward  had  com- 
pelled theni  to  raako  way  for  monks,  and  that  Harold  11. 
reinstated  them '.  The  "  Eegiatrum,"  followed  by  Capgrave, 
certainly  says  that  after  Ethelrcd'a  time  and  before  the 
Conquest,  "a  certain  king"  made  over  Ut.  Frideswlde's  to 
the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  but  that  after  some  yeara  the 
canons  regained  their  own.  If  such  a  tranafrr  and  restora- 
tion took  place,  it  was  more  probably  after  the  compibtion 


■  De  Out.  itegum.  ^  De  Gett.  Pontif. 

I  Jam«  Park*r,  io   Hi«tory  of  Oifgtd,  p.  24 ;  ht  accepti 
Cinrter.  '  MS.  Life. 

'  Leuonrd  Rullen,  op.  Henrne's  Teitm  Ruffeniis,  p.  303. 
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or  Doomesda;  than  before  the  Conquest ".  All  that  we  can 
be  sure  of  ia,  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the  coQtem- 
porary  William  of  MalmeBbury,  "  there  were  in  his  time 
very  few  clerics"  at  St.  Frideswide's,  "anil  they  lived  as 
they  pleased,"  until  "that  place  was  given  by  Boger,  bishop 
of  Salisbary,  to  Cuioiond,  a  canon  who  was  excellent  as  a 
scholar,  and  not  deupFcable  as  a  monk'.  Bishop  Roger,  of 
whom  the  same  writer  tells  lis  that  "  by  asking,  or  baying, 
or  if  noed  were  by  seizing,"  ho  had  drawn  many  churches 
into  hia  grasp  °,  and  who  is  known,  from  an  extant  deed,  to 
have  eiohanged  a  piece  of  land  "  near  St.  Frideswide's 
church  "  with  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  for  some  other  pro- 
perty ',  wss  likely  enough  to  have  acquired  Hjihta  over 
the  minster  itself ;  iind  he  mrtde  a  good  use  of  thetn  when, 
most  probably  at  Henry  I.'h  reqiicsf,  he  gave  the  church 
to  Gnimond  or  Wimond,  who  was  the  King's  chaplain, 
an  Aa^;iistininn  canon  regular,  and  a  man  of  energy,  of 
eetX  for  learning,  and,  according  to  a  story  traditional  at 
St.  Frideswide'g,  of  some  humour  withal'.  On  taking 
possession,  in  1122',  he  proceeded  thereupon  to  establish 
Ut  AngUBtinian  community  in  place  of  the  secular  canons, 
and  became  first  of  a  line  of  priors  of  "  St.  Frideswide's, 
Oxon."  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  monastic 
school  established  by  this  "  excellent  scholar,"  as  Malmes- 


"  Turner  (but  with  little  probability)  thinks  it  bappeaed 
twice,  before  idJ  after  the  CoaqaHt  (Nolit.  Man.). 

*  De  Gat.  Pontif..  p.  316.  °  Hi.toria  Novella,  1.  3. 
>  Hist.  Mooast.  Abiogdon,  ii.  TS,  RuIIb  S«ries. 

*  The  Regiitram,  repreienting  the  Kiiti  to  claim  an  actnal 
"  royal  fonoder,"  aicdbei  the  grant  to  Besry  I.  Donbllcis 
ha  aanctioDsd  it ;  bat  MalmcBbnry,  fnllawed  by  Wendorer 
(Tlorea  Hirt.  ii.  188),  U  eiplieit  in  ascribing  it  to  Bishop 
Boger. 

■  See  it  in  Dugdale,  Hoaut.  ii.  19». 

*  The  date  1 132  it  given  in  the  ttegiitrum,  and  ia  more  pro- 
bible  than  ihe  earlier  date  givfn  bj  Wendover. 
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in  Ihe  provioce  of  Athens.  In  1542  be  became  Biahoti  of 
Oseoef,  and  in  1545  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as  already  men- 
tioned. LitUe  or  nothiog  is  knuwn  u(  hla  real  character, 
which  may  not  necessarily  liave  been  nuwortby  one  be- 
caOBB,  as  Strype  informs  iis,  "  lie  passed  tlirough  all  the 
changes  tinder  King  Henry,  King  Ednard,  and  Qneen 
Mary;"  or  because  "when  suffragan  he  preached  at  8L 
Mary's  ia  Stamford,  where  he  most  fiercely  inveighed 
agunst  such  as  used  the  New  TesUment,"  whilst  in  Queen 
Mary's  teign  he  was  "  a  persecutor  of  the  Protestanta." 
He  died  in  1567,  leaving  a  conaiderahle  personal  estate  to 
his  nephaw,  Philip  King;  "which  it  seems, "  says  Fuller, 
"waa  qnickly  consumed,  ao  that  John  King,  Biahop  of 
London  (son  of  Philip),  used  l«  say  he  betioTed  there  was 
a  fate  in  abbey  money-  no  less  than  abbey  land,  which 
seldom  proved  fortunate,  or  of  continuance  to  the  owners  *." 
For  an  example  of  this  branch  of  the  "  ancient  DeTonahire 
bmily,"  see  the  introduction  and  notes  to  Bishop  Uoury 
King's  "  Poems  and  Psalms,"  edited  by  the  Bev,  J.  Hannah. 
Loudon,  1843. 

Not  many  of  the  successors  of  Bishop  King  in  ths  see  of 
Oiford  have  been  men  of  celebrity.  The  sec  remained 
vacant  for  ten  years  after  hia  death,  when 
[a.D.  1567 — Oct.  1568]  Htjqh  Cfrwbn  was  translated  to  it. 
He  had  been  dean  of  Hereford  and  Queen  Mary's  Arch- 
Kshop  of  Dublin,  and  Choncsllor  of  Ireland ' ;  but  preferring, 

"  Church  Hirtory. 

'  Curwcn  wu  a  "moderate  Papifit,"  according  to  Fuller,  who 
eiplsine  the  fact  that  "  Da  person,  of  what  quality  soerer,  in  atl 
Ireland,  did  •uffer  martyrdom  "  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  by  the 
following  lingular,  and  not  Tery  credible  itorj: — "About  thu 
third  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  punaiTant  was  >ent  vilh 
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proceed  with  fire  and  faggot  againit  pot 

r  ProlHtanW.     It  hap- 

pened,  by  Diiine  Pravidence,  this  punu 

rant  at  Cheit^r  lodged 

in  the  houw  of  ■  Protertant  inn-keepo 

who  having  got  >ome 

inkling  of  the  matter,  .ecretly  stole  hi 
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according  to  Godwin,  the  "  tranquillity  and  repose  "  of  Os- 
ford,  he  prucured  Us  tmoalation  thither.  In  the  following 
year,  "  very  decrepid,  broken  with  old  age  and  many  state 
ftffiaira,"  Bays  Fuller,  he  died  at  Swiabroke,  near  Burford, 
and  was  interred  in  the  parisli  church  there. 

For  twenty  years  (15^8—1569)  the  see  of  Osfoni  was 
again  vacant.  Fuller  aaserts,  what  was  probahly  the  truth, 
that "  the  cause  that  church  was  so  long  a  widow,  was  the 
want  of  a  competent  estate  to  prefer  her','  Browne 
Willis  says  of  Elizabeth's  arbitrary  acts  of  spoliatJOD, 
"  she  took  away  the  best  of  the  estates,  and  kept  the 
bishoprick  Tacant  forty-one  years  of  her  forty-uine  years' 
reign"  (i.  41 T).  At  length 
[  A.D.  1589 — 1592]  John  Dndebhiu.,  Keotor  of  Lincoln  College, 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chaplains,  and  himself  a  Dative 
of  Oxford,  was  appointed  to  it,  "being  persuaded,"  writes 
Browne  Wiltis,  "  to  accept  it  in  the  way  of  a  better.  But 
it  proved  very  much  out  of  his  way.  Forere  thefirat-fmils 
9  paid,  he  died  in  great  discontent  and  poverty,"  He 
ns  buried  in  the  choir  of  his  cathedral. 

A  vacancy  of  eleven  years  [1592—1604]  again  occurs. 
X  1604—1618]  John  Bkidoes,  Prebendary  of  Winchester 

d  Dean  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed  on  the  accessioa  of 
"competent  estate,"  though  by  no  means  a 

clmk-bAg,  and  pat  the  koare  of  clabi  in  the  room  thereof. 
Some  wieki  after,  he  appenreil  before  the  Lordi  of  the  Priry 
Caonoil  at  UaUiD  (of  whom  Biahop  Curweu  a  prinoipal},  uiii 
proiliiceil  a  <Mti  Cot  hii  pretended  coiDDiltuon.  They  ciniol 
.mltted  lu  priaoD  for  sQch  so  aSrunt,  at  done 
on  design  to  deride  them,  Hera  he  lay  for  lome  montha,  till 
frith  much  ado  he  got  hia  enlargement.  'ITien  over  he  returned 
t«  England,  and  qai>:kl7  getliag  his  commiMion  renewed,  mikes 
with  all  fpeed  for  Ireland  again.  But  hefore  hii  arriTal  there. 
hi  wai  prevented  with  the  newt  at  Queen  Mary'a  death ;  and 
n  the  Uvea  of  many,  and  the  libertlei  of  more  pour  servant!  of 
Ood,  were  preaerved." — n'urthm  — Wntmorthoij. 
'  Worthies— Oifurdshire. 

Btol.  il  ft.  I.  r 
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:  been  found  for  tbe  support  of 
of  bishops  contiDQCS  heaceforth 


grant  one,  had  by  this 
the  Ben  ;  and  the 
unbroken, 

[i.D.  1619,  tranalatedto  Diirham  1628.]  Johh  Howsob,  stu- 
dent Aud  canon  of  Clirist  Church,  nas  consecrated,  saya 
Fuller,  "  on  bis  birthday,  in  his  climacterical,  he  tlieu 
entering  upon  the  Bixty-third  year  of  his  ago."  He  was  a 
writer  of  considerable  reputation ;  hia  four  sermooa  "againat 
the  Pope's  supremacy,"  "enjoyned  on  him  by  King;  Janiea 
(to  clear  liia  causeless  aspersion  of  favouring  Popery), 
and  never  aince  replied  unlo  by  the  Bomish  party,  have 
made  him  famous  to  all  posterity,"  according  to  Fuller. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Chelsea  College, 
founded  by  James  I.  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  "  t«  afford  divinea  leisure  and  other 
to  ajiend  their  time  wholly  in  controversy,  a 
the  Reformation  against  Papiuts  and  Dissenters."  A  provoat 
and  seventeen  fellows  were  established  in  it,  besides  two 
historians,  "  who  were  to  transmit  the  affairs  of  Church 
and  State  to  posterity'."  The  design,  however,  soon  proved 
an  entire  failure ;  and  the  buildings  and  endowments  were 
afterwards  apptopriuted  to  their  present  use — the  support 
aud  maintenance  of  superannuated  soldiers,  Bishop  Howson 
died  iu  1633. 

[a.d.  1628,  translated  to  Norwich  in  1632.]  Richabd  Corbet, 

Dean  of  Christ  Church.  (See  No&wicu  Catbedbal.) 
A.D.  1632 — 1641.]  JoHK  Bancroft,  Master  of  University 
College,  was  the  nephew  of  Richard  Bancroft,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  recovered  much  land,  wliicli  had  been 
alienated,  for  bis  coUege,  and  did  much  for  his  see,  the 
revenues  of  which  were  still  but  scanty.  He  obtained  the 
royally  of  Shotover  for  it,  and  annexed  to  it  in  perjietuity 
the  vicarage  of  CuddcEdon,  "where  he  built  a  fair  [lalace 
and  a  chapel,  expending  on  botli  about  three  thousand  five 

•  Collier,  Church  HiEtorr,  pi.  ii.  bk.  S. 
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hnndred  poundB*."  "Ciijus  munifioeDtiat "  (said  the  Onford 
Orator  to  the  King  at  Woodstock)  "dcbemus,  quod  inwrti 
laris  mitni,  surreierit  e  puWera  in  palatiutD."  The  puliioe 
was  burnt  during  the  civil  war,  but  was  aftenrarda  lebuilt 
by  Bishop  Pell,  and  was  reatoreii  and  enlarged  by  Bigliop 
Wilberforce.  Bishop  Bancroft  waa  buried  in  tho  parish 
church  of  CuddesdoD. 

[A.D.  1641,  tranaiitcd  to  Worcester  1663.]  Kodert  Skis-hek, 
waa  tranxlated  to  Oxford  from  tbi^  see  of  BriatoL  Bishop 
Skinner  was  imprinoned  during  the  ciril  war,  and  expelled 
from  hia  see.  He  remained  in  obacurity  until  the  Restora- 
tion, when  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  He 
died  in  1670  at  the  age  of  eightr,  the  last  English  liiBliop 
who  had  been  consecrate"!  before  the  Great  Rebellion 

[a-B.  1663— 1S65.]  WiLiJAH  Padl,  Cauon  of  Chiohester  and 
Dean  of  Lichfield  ;  collected  materials  for  the  restoration 
of  hia  palace  at  Cuddeedon,  but  dieii  before  the  work  was 
begun.  He  was  buried  at  Baldwin  Brightwell,  in  Oxford- 
ahire,  where  bin  raonument  remains. 

[i.D.  1665,  translated  to  Worcester  1671.]  Waltkb  Bland- 
FOKD,  Warden  of  Wadhato  College,  Oxford,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Gloucester,  and  Exeter,  in  the 
chapel  of  New  Collie. 

[a.d.  1671,  translated  to  Durham  1674.]  Nathanael  Crewe, 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  Chichester.  For  a  full 
notice  of  this  bisho;\  who  died  in  1721,  Ece  DumiAk 
Cathedral. 

[a.d.  1674,  tjanslated  to  London  1675.]  Henry  Compton, 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  aud  Master  of  St.  Cross,  near 
Winchester,  was  the  youugeat  son  of  the  second  tlarl  vC 
Northampton,  killed  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  King  at 
Hoplon  Heath  in  1643.  As  Bishop  of  London,  Kin;; 
Charles  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  nieces,  the  Princeeais 
Uary  and  Anne ;  the  marriage  ceremony  for  both  of  whom 

•  FulUr,  Worthiei— Oifordbhirs. 
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was  afterwardB  jicrfomied  by  Bishop  Compton.  Diiiing 
the  reign  of  ChorlaB,  Bishop  Comptoa  made  UmBelf  con- 
Bpicuous  by  Ilia  ecdeiLvours  to  recsncile  the  Frotestimt 
DuMnters  to  tbe  Church  of  England,  and  by  his  oppoaitioa 
to  Rome, — serTioGB  which  were  remembered  to  his  dis- 
ndvaotage  on  th«  occesaioD  of  James.  A  pretext  was  soou 
found  for  suspending  him  fcoiu  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
functions,  to  which  he  was  not  restored  unlil  September, 
1688.  Tlie  Bishop,  liowever,  at  once  joined  the  party  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  was  the  firet,  after  William'a 
arrival  in  London,  to  sign  the  declsration  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  at  EKeter,  lie  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary;  aud,  until  his  death  in  1T13,  laboured, 
but  without  effect,  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of 
Dissenters  witli  the  Church.  Bishop  Conipton  was  one  oF 
the  ten  Bishops  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  twenty 
Anglican  divines,  a  revision  of  the  Book  of  Commioi 
Prayer  was  entrusted  by  William  III.  in  1689.  This,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  never  carried  into  execution', 
[a.d.  1076—1686.]  Jobs  Fell,  son  of  Samuel  Fell,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  was  perhaps  the  best  and  most  liberal  pre- 
late by  whom  Che  see  of  Oxford  has  till  recent  days  been 
filled ;  aud  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  second  founder  of 
Christ  Church.  At  the  ago  of  eleven  he  wns  placed  on  the 
books  of  the  college  as  student  by  his  fatht^r ;  and  during 
the  «ege  of  Oxford  by  the  Parliamentiiriaa  troops,  he  aprved 
with  the  Boyalists,  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  King 
Charles  with  nut  Icsa  zeal  than  his  father,  who  died,  it  in 
said,  of  grief,  at  his  parsonage  at  Sunningwell,  on  the  same 
day  (Feb.  1)  in  which  he  heard  the  news  of  the  King's 
execution.  Tlie  future  bishop  remained  in  secluwon  until 
the  Ilestorstion,  when  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Chiches- 
ter and  Canon  of  Christ  Cliurcb,  and  in  November,  1660, 
Mioceeded  as  Dean.  He  immediately  commenced  the  im- 
>>  S«  the  proposed  nltentiDtiB  ia  "  Procter's  Mitlory  of  tht 
Book  of  Cummoa  rtayer,"  AppeDdii,  Sect.  I, 
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prorement  and  decoration  of  his  college,  towHrds  which  he 
contributed  very  considerable  buidb.  His  father,  about 
1640,  had  bollt  the  staircase  leading  to  tho  hall,  with  its 
very  rich  fan-traoeryi  and  had  commenced  the  north  side 
of  the  great  quadraogte.  This  was  now  completed,  bb  was 
the  western  gatenaj,  the  octagonal  tower  Burmountiug 
which  was  designed  by  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren.  In  1680 
the  famous  bell,  Great  Tom  (siill,  1880,  the  largest  in 
Enghmd,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  great  bell  nt  West- 
minster), whicb  had  been  brought  from  Osenej  and  hung 
ia  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  was  recast,  and  placed  in  this 
octagon.  Parte  of  the  chaplains'  quadrangle,  and  the 
range  of  rooms  looking  towards  the  Long  Walk,  and  known 
as  "Fell's  baildings,"  were  also  the  work  of  the  Bishop. 
Many  of  the  best  advowsons  belonging  to  the  college  were 
bought  by  him  ;  and  by  his  will  he  established  ten  eshibi- 
tlona  for  undergraduate  commoners.  In  onier  that  he 
might  superintend  the  works  in  the  cullcge,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  deanery  in  commfdam  after  his 
elevation  to  the  bishopric,  in  167d.  He  rebuilt  the  palace 
at  Cuddesdon,  for  which  the  materials  had  been  collecreil 
by  Bishop  Paul,  On  his  death  in  1686,  he  was  interred 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  (which  he  had  restored  to  order, 
aRer  the  troubles  of  the  KebcUiun),  wliere  his  monument 
bears  the  following  inscription,  by  Dean  Aldrich: — "Desi- 
derstissiioi  Pntris  pietatem  non  hue  aaj:iim,  std  hiec  tcsten- 
tnrfn*nto;munificcntinro,hujuBilociffrfi^ei[i;liberalilBtem, 
alwmni;  quid  in  moribus  potuit  refonnandis,  hajc  iedti; 
quid  in  pnblicis  curia  sustentandis,  Academia;  qaid  in 
propaganda  religione,  Ecdesia;  quam  feliciter  juTentut«m 
erudierit,  Proceram  familia ;  quani  prietlare  de  republica 
mernit,  tola  Anglia ;  quantum  de  bonis  Uteris,  universua 
orhU  Uleratv*."  This  praise  waa  far  from  being  unmerited, 
aoeonliog  to  Antony  Wood,  who  declares  that  Bishop  Pell 
was  "  the  most  zealouK  man  of  his  time  for  the  Church  of 
England ;  a  great  encourager  and  promoter  of  learning  in 
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the  University,  and  of  all  public  works  belonging  there* 
unto;  of  great  resolution  nnd  eiemplnrj  cbnrity,  of  Btrict 
iulB;;rity,  A  learned  divine,  and  excellently  skilled  in  the 
IiAtiii  nnd  Greek  languages."  He  was  a  great  pBtron  of 
Wood,  whose  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford  "  was 
iranBlBt«d  into  Latin  At  the  chnrge  of  Bifiliop  Fell,  and 
[orlly  by  the  Bishop  liiraself.  His  own  most  imjiortant 
work  is  the  "  Life  of  Hammond,"  flrat  jirinted  in  1660. 

[a.d,  1686 — 1687.]  Sauiiei:.  PiRCEK,  a  '  tbamailion '  Chnrcli- 
iiiai),  who  is  only  distinguished  for  his  share  in  Jnmes  Il.'s 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  Magdalen  College.  He  was 
educated  "  among  the  Puritans  at  Northampton,"  and 
afterwards  at  Wodham  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Oxford,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  became  alive,  after  the  Restoration,  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  conformity.  In  KtGS  he  took  Orders, 
nud  was  afterwards  much  patronised  by  Sbeldon,  Aich- 
hishop  of  Cauttrbury.  As  a  courtier,  his  servility  procured 
him  the  favour  of  Jntnes  U.,  who  in  llibti  made  him 
Kishop  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  royal  mandamus  constituted 
him  President  of  Magdalen.  (The  well-known  story  of 
this  intrusion,  wliich  need  not  he  detaiieil  hero,  will  be 
found  in  Macauiay's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.,  and  in 
Bloiam's  " History  of  Magdalen  College")  Bishop  Parker 
subsequently  declared  himself  prepared  to  embrace  Roman- 
ism, and  wrote  in  defence  of  transubstantiation.  Uo  never 
openly  abandoned  the  ElngUsh  Church,  however,  and  died 
at  Mapdalen  College,  March  20, 1C87.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chapel. 

TRT    Hall,  an    obscure    person, 
t,  rdsed  to  the  cpiscopAtc  through 
If.,  in  October,  1688,  whilst  the 
He  died  "  miserably  inxa,"  in 
April  of  the  following  year. 

[a.d.  1690,  translated  to  Lichfield  1699.]  JoHS  Hodqh,  the 
President  of  M^dalen,  chosen  by  the  Fellows  of  his  Col- 
lege in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who  had 
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oominated  to  the  preBidency,  first  Antony  Farmer,  and 

thcD  Bisbop  Parker.     Hongb  was  io  cun!!E!qneDce  expelled, 

together  with  twenty-five  of  the  Fellows.     From  Lichfield 

he  was  translated  to  Worcester  in  ITIT.    Ue  died  in  1T43. 

(See  WoncESTKB.) 
[i.D,  X699,  translated  to  Salisbury  in  X715.]  William  Taibot, 

Dean  of  Worcealer.     In  1721  he  was  translated  to  Dur- 
ham, and  died  1T3Q. 
[a.d.  1715,  translated  to  Canterbury,  1737.]  John  Potteb. 

He  died  1747.    (See  Caktebbdbs.) 
[a.d.  1737,  translated  to  Canterbury  1758.]  I'homab  Seckeh  ; 

was   tranaltttfld  to   Oxford  from   Brislol.     He  died   1768. 

(See  Caktebbcbt.) 
[i.D.  1758,  translated  to  Salisbury  1766.]  Johh  Hume,  like 

his  predecessor,  had  been  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Btislol. 

He  died  1782. 
[iji.   1706,  translated   to  London  1777.]    Bobeet    Lowth, 

translated  to  Oxford  from  St.  David's,  to  which  he  had  been 

consecrated  in  the  same  year,  1766. 
[a.d.  1777,  translated  to  Hereford    1788.]  John  Botleu, 

died  1802. 
[a.d.   1786 — 1799.]    Edwabd  Smallweli.,  translated  from 

St-  David's. 
[a.d.  1799,  translated  to  Bangor  1807,  and  thence  ta  London 

1309.]  JoHB  Bakdolph,  died  1813. 
[a.».  1807—1811.]  Chables  Moss. 
fA.D.  1812— 1615.]  WttLlAM  Jacksok. 

[a.d.  1816—1827.]  Edward  Leogb. 
[a.d.  1827—1829.]  Charles  Llotd. 
[4.D.  1829,  tranikied  to  Bath  and  Wells  1845  ;  died  1854.] 

IttOHABD   Ba«OT. 

[a.d.  1845—1870,]  Samuel  Wilbebfoecb,  translated  to  Win- 
chester 1870 ;  died  1873. 
[a.d.  1870.]  JoHs  FiELnsB  MAOKAaKKSji, 
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IJistorg   anb    get  ails. 


I.  Thb  CHthedral  of  Peterborough  was  tho  eonTentual 
church  of  ohq  of  the  most  importtmt  Bciiedictine  abbeys 
in  England,  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  Beventh 
century  by  Peada,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Mereia. 
On  the  dissolution  the  church  was  spared,  owing,  it  is 
eaid,  to  its  coutainiug  the  remains  of  Queen  Catherine 
of  Arragon.  It  became  tho  cathedral  of  the  new  dio- 
cese, which  embroced  the  counties  of  Northamptoa  aud 
RuOond.  (See  Part  II.  for  n  full  history  of  these 
changes.)  John  Chambers,  the  last  abbot,  was  created 
the  first  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

II.  The   dates  and  architectural  character  of   the 
principal  portions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  foUows : — 
Choir  and  eastern  aielei  of  transept  (1118 — 1133,  Ab- 

labbots  John  of  Secz  and  Martin  of  Bee),  early  Nonnan. 
WSyaruept,  and  probably  a  small  portion  of  the  nmt 

t  is  proper  to  Bclmowlcdge  tlie  great  D»  wbit-h  hia  Iwen 

in  tlie  foUoiring  acconut  of  Mr.  Palej's  "Kemorka  on  the 

PArchitectara   of   Feterbamigh   CuUietln]."      London,   Qcoige 
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(1156—1177,  Abbot  WiUiam  ofWaterviUe),  middle 

Norman. 
Nare  (1177— H93,  Abbot  Benedict),  late  Norman. 
Wegtem  transept  (aluo,  in  all  probability,  part  of  Abbot 

Benedict's  work),  transition  Norman. 
iVeiit  front    and   remaing   of   the    Lady-ckapel,  Early 

Englisli. 
Eatterti  ai»le,  or  Nea  bailding  (begun  1188,  completed 

1496-— 1528,  Abbots  Aabton  and  Kirton).  Perpen- 
dicular. 

From  tbe  apse  of  the  choir  to  the  west  front,  there- 
fore, the  catbedral  affords  an  eicellent  esampJe  of  the 
gradual  changes  in  style  from  early  Norman  to  fully 
developed  Early  English  ;  wliilst  the  Perpendicular 
work  of  the  "  New  building  "  is  of  scarcely  less  value. 
FsterboFongL  takes  th6  liigh^gt  pIaC6  among  English 
cathedrals  of  the  second  class,  if  it  may  not  justly 
claim  a  place  among  those  of  the  first  class.  It 
oertainly  posBcssos  one  unique  feature, — tho  grand 
triple-arched  portico  of  its  west  frout.  The  eutire 
ohuiuh  is  built  of  Barnack  stone,— a  close-grained 
and  most  durable  freestoue  from  the  quarries  near 
Stamford,  known  as  the  "  hills  and  holes  of  Barnack," 
which  had  been  worked  from  a  very  early  period,  ami 
to  which  Northamptonshire  is  indebted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  tbe  many  fine  churches  whioh  distinguished 
the  county'', 

"  These  quatriuB  become  eihauated  before  the  flfteentli  cen- 
tury; for  in  Barnopk  Chnrcli  itaelf.  ike  slterationa  iif  tliat 
period  are  in  a  ililTerL'nt  stone,  and  net  m  tUe  nl  1  BEl^llU^k 
stone  of  wliicli  tlie  rest  uf  the  church  is  limit 
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m.  Before  aatering  the  Closo,  the  visitor  should 
place  himself  in  front  of  the  eingnlArly  pictoroBtpe 
markot-house,  and  remark  the  view  of  the  weet  front 
and  the  western  gateway  of  the  abbey  precincts,  rising 
just  as  they  did  six  hundred  years  ago  above  the  old 
'  burgh '  or  town,  which  gradaally  sprang  up  under  the 
protection  of  the  Beiiodictines.  The  buildings  group 
well,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  good  im- 
impcdbd  view  of  the  cathedral  is  to  be  obtained  at 
this  distance. 

The  leeglnm  ijale-houee  was  originally  the  work  of 
Abbot  Beneiiict  (1177 — 1193),  under  whom  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral  was  erected.  The  Norman  vanlt  of  the 
gateway  is  groined  with  cross-ribs  carrying  a  roll- 
moulding  similar  to  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles;  and  a 
Norman  arcade  romains  on  oithor  side,  one  of  the 
arches  of  which,  north  and  south,  is  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  is  pierced  for  a  door.  The  west  front  has 
been  faced  with  Decorated  work.  A  fine  pointed 
arch  framing  the  Norman  aroh  1>ehind,  uud  a  Per- 
[iGudicular  story  above  the  gate  has  taken  tho  place  of 
Benedict's  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  Tho  window  above 
the  arch  on  the  east  side  was  part  of  a  shrine,  the 
rest  of  which  remains  in  the  cathedral". 

IV.  It  was  at  this  gateway  of  "  Peterborough  the 
Proud,"  as  the  abbey  was  popularly  called,  that  all 
visitors,  of  whatever  rank,  put  off  their  shoes  before 

•  A  pUto  in  Bridges'  "NarllittniptQiiBliiro"'  ghiiwa  tlm  emit 
front  ot  tliia  gate  with  an  odditlunal  stoiy,  both  being  uxxulril, 
nod  with  oclagoDol  corner  turrute. 
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enteiing  the  holy  precincts;  a  pilgrimage  to  which, 
in  certain  caBoe,  \va,a  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a 
viBit  to  Borno.  As  ho  paasea  beneath  the  arch,  a  most 
strikiag  view  of  tho  tcest  front  of  the  cathedral  breaks 
upon  the  visitor,  Ob  tho  left  ia  the  cliaucel  of  Bocket'a 
chapel,  founded  by  Abbot  Benedict,  and  now  forming 
a  part  of  the  Granunar-school.  On  tho  right  hand  is 
the  ancient  gateway  of  the  abbot's  lodgings,  now  that 
of  the  episcopal  palace  {§  siv,),  and  in  front,  aeroSB 
an  open  space  of  greensward,  rise  the  three  great 
arches  of  the  west  front,  or,  atrietly  speaking,  the 
gigantic  west  porch,  for  the  two  piers  are  entirely 
detached,  imd  Btand  several  feet  in  advance  of  the 
actual  wall  of  the  wcat  front. 

This  porcl),  which  is  of  the  purest  Early  English 
architecture,  dates,  in  all  probability,  between  the 
years  1200  and  1222,  dnring  which  period  AcharioB 
and  Robert  of  Lindeey  were  abbots.  It  is  romarkable 
that  neither  of  the  local  chroniclers  has  recorded  the 
building  of  it,  nor  that  of  the  western  transept  behind 
it.  The  work,  however,  "seems  about  coeval  with 
the  chapter-house  at  Lincoln,  and  tho  west  porch  at 
Ely,  both  of  which  were  built  shortly  after  1200,  and 
have  very  florid  and  elaborate  details."  .  .  .  "The 
fineness  of  the  masonry,  and  the  close  jointing  of  the 
deeply-moulded  arch-stones,  are  unsurpassed  by  any- 
thing of  this  period  in  the  kingdom''." 

The  front   [Plate  I.]  consists  of  three  enormous 

*  F.  A.  Falej,  "  RemarkB  on  tbo  Architecture  of  Pelerborough 
Otttliedral."  p.  33. 
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arches,  eighty-oiio  feet  in  height,  that  ill  the  centre 
being  narrower  than  the  other  two.  The  arches  are 
supported  by  triangiilur  piere,  entirely  and  boldly 
detached  from  the  west  wall.  They  ai'e  facud  with 
banded  shafts ;  and  boyond  them,  north  and  south, 
rises  n  aqnare  turret,  capped  with  a  spiro  and  pin- 
uaoleB.  The  arches  themsclvGa  support  gables,  much 
enriched  with  oi'cades  and  mohea,  uni 
each  a  circular  or  '  rose '  window.  [Plate  II.]  A 
turret,  terminating  in  a  small  spire,  rises  between 
the  gahles.  The  work  of  arctiea,  gables,  and  turrets 
is  entirely  Early  English ;  but  the  spires  and  pin- 
nacles which  terminate  the  flanking  tmrcts  are  late 
Decorated  additions.  Those  of  the  north  tuiTct  are 
mnch  the  plainer.  The  height  of  the  southern  spire, 
which  is  the  loftier,  is  15G  feet ;  the  width  of  the  west 
front  being  exactly  the  same. 

AH  the  details  of  this  front  deserve  the  most  careful 
examination.  The  capitals  and  leaf-omaments  of  the 
shafts  which  line  the  piers,  as  well  as  the  mouldings 
of  the  arches  themselves,  are  of  pure  Early  English 
character,  and  very  graceful.  The  manner  in  which 
a  clustered  shaft  ascends  in  frunt  of  the  piers  and 
between  the  arches,  and  terminates  below  the  square 
basement  supporting  the  turrets  between  the  gahles, 
should  especially  be  noticed.  These  turrets  ore 
octangular,  and  in  two  stages ;  the  upper  of  which  is 
pierced  by  narrow  lights,  bordered  by  a  chevron 
moulding.  The  6pire«  which  cap  them  rise  slightly 
above  the  gables.  Tlio  gables  themselves  are  of 
VOL.  II.  rr.  I.  c 
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equal  height  and  widtli.  The  very  ingenious  manner 
in  wliich  they  are  made  to  correspond,  in  spite  of  the 
ineqnality  of  the  three  great  arches  helow  them,  will 
bo  Been  at  once  by  a  comparison  of  their  bases.  On 
each  gable  is  an  opcii  cross,  that  in  the  centre  being 
tlie  richest.  In  a  niche  in  the  central  gnble  is  a 
mitred  fignre  of  St.  Peter  with  the  keys.  In  the  cor- 
responding niches  north  and  south  are  those  of  St.  Paul 
and  St,  Andrew;  the  church  having  been  dedicated  to 
these  titree  saints  by  the  hifihops  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter 
(GrostSte  and  Brewcro)  in  1237,  when  the  west  front 
must  have  been  recently  completed ".  In  the  niches 
on  either  side  of  tbo  circular  windows  are  six  small 
figures,  said  to  be  those  of  the  six  kings  of  England 
from  the  Conquest  te  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
front.  Below,  and  placed  in  a  most  graceful  arcade 
at  the  base  of  each  gable,  are  nine  figures  of  apostles, 
each  of  which  has  a  circular  nimbus.  Figures  of 
saints  and  ecclesiastics,  which  can  no  longer  be  iden- 
tified, are  placed  in  the  spandrils  of  the  great  arches, 
The  flanking  turrets  are  enriched  with  blank  arcades, 
of  varying  size  and  details.  The  spire  and  pinnacles 
which  crown  the  south  turret  are  Decorated  (circ.  13G0), 

•  This  oonBecration  took  place  mort  probably  in  obedience  to 
a  decree  of  the  Council  of  London  (convened  in  the  same  year, 
1237,  by  the  Cardinal  Othoi,  Lcgnle  of  Pope  Gregory  IS.),  whioh 
ordered  that  bU  cburchesandcathedralfl,  "not  liaviag been  con- 
secrated with  holy  oil,  thougli  hiiiU  of  old,"  should  bo  Bolfmnly 
dedicated  vitliin  two  years,  This  consecmtion  !□  obedieuco  to 
n  geneml  order,  ia  of  course  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  tho  building ;  a  remark  wliich  appUog  to  many 
other  churcliea  oonseomted  nt  thie  period. 
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and  of  Bitreme  beauty.  Those  of  the  nortt  turret  are 
of  lens  elaborate  and  mucli  inferior  design. 

V,  Between  the  central  piers  of  the  front,  rising  to 
about  half  their  height  and  slightly  projecting  beyond 
them,  is  a  parvise,  or  porch  with  an  upper  chamber,  of 
late  Decorated  cboracter.  and  apparently  added  about 
1370.  The  porch  is  much  enriched,  and  is  in  itself 
a  fine  composition.  It  decidedly  interferes  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  front ;  but  its  insertion  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  question  of  neeeSHity  than  of  taste.  It 
was  probably  erected  "  as  an  abutment  against  the  west 
front,  which,  by  a  bulging  outwards  of  the  pillars  or 
a  settlement  of  the  fouulations,  was  falling  forward 
toward  the  nest.  It  was,  in  fact,  overweighted  by 
the  atone  spires  iind  pinnacles  of  the  flanking  towers, 
which  those  structures,  having  no  proper  buttreBses, 
were  iU  adapted  to  bear.  .  .  .  The  construetion  of 
this  elegant  little  edifice  is  extremely  scientific,  espe- 
cially in  the  manner  in  which  the  thrust  is  distributed 
through  the  medium  of  the  side  turrets,  so  as  to  fall 
apoa  the  buttresses  in  front.  These  turrets,  being 
erected  against  one  side  of  the  triangular  columns, 
on  the  right  and  the  left  hand,  support  them  in  two 
directions  at  once,  viz.  from  collapsing  towards  each 
other,  and  from  falling  forward.  .  .  .  The  latter 
pressure  is  thronn  wholly  upon  the  buttresses  in 
front,  which  project  seven  feet  beyond  the  base  of  the 
great  pilliu's'." 

The  bosses  on  the  vault  of  the  perch  should  be 
'  F.  A.  Paley. 
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noticed.  On  one  nf  them  is  an  nnnanol  repreBentatiou 
of  the  Trinity — the  Father  exhibiting  thewounded  hand 
of  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  (i  dove. 
The  KHim  above  now  serres  bb  the  Chapter  library. 
The  collection,  which  was  mainly  formed  by  Bishop 
Kennet  aud  hie  rogiBtrar  the  Kev.  Joseph  Sparke,  con- 
tains BoniG  valuable  exompleB  of  early  printed  bookB. 

VI.  The  west  wall  of  the  chnrth,  within  the  great 
archcB,  in  enriched  nith  arcades.  In  the  opening  of 
each  arch  is  a  doorway  with  a  window  above  it,  the 
latter  being  very  late  Decorated  or  Early  Perpen- 
dicnlar  insertions.  The  doorways  are  unusually 
fine.  That  in  the  centre  is  divided  into  two  arches 
by  a  shaft,  the  baeo  displaying  a  Benedictine  tortured 
by  demons— a  perpetual  "  sermon  in  stone  "  for  the 
monks.  The  wooden  doors  themselves  are  original, 
ns  is  shown  by  the  dog's-looth  moulding  on  the  in- 
terior &aniework,  and  the  Early  Euglish  capital  in  the 
centre.  [Plate  III.]  An  Early  English  vaulted  roof 
connects  the  faijado  with  the  west  wall  of  the  church. 

"  As  a  portico,"  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  "  using  the 
term  in  its  classical  souse,  the  wost  front  of  Peter- 
borough is  the  grandest  and  finest  in  Europe ;  though 
wanting  in  the  accompaniments  which  would  suable  it 
to  rival  some  of  the  great  fa<;adee  of  Continental  cathe- 
drals'." There  is  no  similar  arrangement  on  an  im- 
portant scale  in  England,  although  on  the  Continent 
8  at  Amiens  and  Chartres**.  No- 
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"  TLo  large  and  loily  arclies  in  tlie  (Nor 
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where  is  the  triple  entrauce  to  the  Bimctiiary — typical, 
it  ia  usually  considered,  of  tho  Holy  Trinity — grander, 
or  more  empliatically  marked.  The  ofEucts  of  light 
and  ehade  produced  by  the  great  piers  and  arches  of 
this  "  majestick  front  of  oolumel-work,"  as  Fuller  cdIIb 
it,  are  wonderful.  The  upper  portion  of  the  space 
within  them  is  geueriiUy  in  deep  shadow,  ovou  at  sunsat, 
when  the  rest  of  the  fri>ut  is  glowing  with  rosy  light : 
this  moment  should  be  watched  for  by  the  visitor, — 
and  the  effect  of  a  fall  moon  is  still  more  impresaiTo. 
One  arch  of  the  front,  which  had  fallen  from  the  havoc 
of  the  Parliamentary  soldiors  in  1G43,  was  rebuilt 
by  Bishop  Lanoy,  and  the  entire  front  was  repaired 
and  restored  before  1830,  by  Dr.  Monk,  then  Dean  of 
Peterborongh,  afterwards  Bishop  of  GloHceater. 

Vii.  On  entering  the  cathedral  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  Kest  Irangepl,  extending  across  the  nuTe,  and  pro- 
jecting one  bay  beyond  the  aisle  on  either  side.  This 
transept  was  an  addition  to  the  Norman  nave  during 
the  period  of  the  great  transition  of  styles,  and,  like 
the  navo  itself,  was  probably  tho  work  of  Abbot 
Bbkedict  (1177—1193;   see  §  vui.),     Tho  naves  of 

Linc-oln  ma;  posEibly  have  given  tho  nri^inul  idea  to  tlie  aiolii- 
to«  fif  Palerborough.  "  1  oonfesB  that  to  mj  eye  it  lias  always 
appeared  si«  u  glorioua  coaceplioD,  thuugh  ona  not  often  to  be 
repealed.  Had  its  flaaking  towers  becD  oampkted  in  tlie  sane 
■tjle,  the  two  great  towera  which  backed  it  up  completed  with 
theit  e; ires,  and  the  odd  litlle  chapel  wliicli  has  been  thrust 
into  its  mntral  aroh  been  omitted,  1  know  few  points  to  which  it 
would  yield  in  grandeur,  snd  none  in  ori^nnlitj."~Si>  a.  0. 
&»!£,  Leeiarej  on  JWttZiacoiJrcftiieeiurB,  vol,  i.  p.  19i. 
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tho  neighbourJDg  cdthedrals  of  Ely  and  Lincoln  tor- 
miuate  in  a  similtir  manner;  but  the  west  tronaept 
of  Ely  IB  probably  earlier  (1174^1189),  and  that  of 
Lincoln  later  (1209—1220)  tLan  the  west  transept 
of  Poterborongh.  The  vaulting  and  arch -mouldings 
are  of  transition  Norman  character,  and  much  en- 
riched. Two  lofty  well  proportioned  archcH  on  either 
side  support  towers,  of  which,  eicept  ono  stage  of  tho 
north  tower,  no  portion  above  the  roofs  has  been  com- 
pleted, Tho  tall  traneomed  windows  of  three  lights 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  this  transept,  beyond 
the  toners,  deserve  careful  examination.  Tho  eastern 
jambs  will  be  found  to  be  Norman,  tho  western  Early 
English.  The  tracery  is  Decorated,  with  hanging 
trefoil  cusps  below  the  transoms.  In  the  eastern  and 
western  walls  are  lancets,  filled  with  Perpendicular 
tracery.  Tho  Norman  clerestory  windows  above  are 
filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery.  Tho  intersecting 
Norman  arcade  of  tho  nave  aisles  was  continued  ronnd 
the  east  walls  and  north  and  south  ends  of  this  transept, 
but  has  been  most  unhappily  chiselled  away.  The 
bases  remain  on  buth  (tides,  and  the  shadowy  form  of 
the  arcado  may  still  bo  traced  on  the  walls.  The 
western  wall  is  proved  to  have  been  a  somewhat  later 
addition  by  the  Early  English  arcade,  pierced  for  throe 
doorways,  which  runs  along  it'.  Above  each  door- 
way is  a  window  with  Perpendicular  tracery.  A 
wall-passage  runs  through  their  jambs. 

'  This  queetion  U  fully  discusBed  in  Mr.  Paloj'a  pamphlet. 
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The  bells,  which  hang  in  the  north-west  towev,  ore 
rung  from  the  floor.  The  restored  Early  Euglifiii 
font  is  placed  uader  the  great  south  window.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a  lovoly  little  Decorated  piecitia.  Tbc 
view  up  the  navo-aiBles,  with  their  long  perBpective  of 
circular  vaulting-ribs,  is  very  striking. 

Vin.  The  Hare  [Plate  IV.J  ia  throughout  Normau, 
the  work  of  Ahhots  Watervillb  and  Bbnedict  (1155 
— 1193),  and  n  continuation  of  the  choir,  which  wan 
completed  in  1133.  Peterborough  is  one  of  three  Nor- 
man cathedrals,  the  other  two  being  Ely  and  Norwich, 
which  are  separated  by  no  great  distances,  and  may 
be  advantageously  compared.  Of  theee  the  earliest  is 
Norwich  (1091 — 1119),  the  original  design  of  which 
has  been  least  interfered  with,  and  which  still  aSbrds 
the  moat  perfect  esample  of  an  early  Norman  church 
remaining  in  England.  The  nave  of  Ely,  completed  in 
1174,  is  nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Pcterhorough, 
which  it  greatly  reaemhles.  Peterhorough,  however,  re- 
tains its  Norman  choir  and  apse ;  and  its  ground-plan  is 
only  second  in  interest  to  that  of  Norwich.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  actual  nave  exceed  those  of  either  Ely  or 
Norwich : — ■ 

Peterborough,  Ely,  Norviich, 


The  choir  of  Norwich,  however,  as  was  the  c; 
kPeterboreugh  before  the  alterations  of  1830,  : 


I 
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tended  into  tlie  duto,  which  mensnrcB  250  ft.  to  the 
central  tower ;  ivnd  &t  Ely  the  gmudeur  of  the  Inter 
additions,  the  great  west  tower  a&d  the  octagon,  pro- 
dacee  an  effect  to  which  Peterborough  ofiera  no  parallel. 
At  Peterborough,  however,  the  design  has  been  lees 
anbjected  to  alteration  than  in  the  other  two,  and  it 
may  be  prouonnced  to  exhibit  the  finest  Nonnnn 
interior  in  England.  The  view  eaatward  at  Peter- 
borough is  intercepted  by  the  organ,  which  ie  placed 
over  the  choir-ecreen :  the  windows  of  the  Norman 
apse,  however,  ore  seen  beyond  it ;  and  the  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  nave,  which  is  probably  the  original 
one,  gives  an  especial  interest  to  the  interior  of  this 
catbedral. 

The  nave,  which  consiatB  of  ten  bayB,  has  massive 
cylindrical  piers,  with  smaller  shafts  set  against  them, 
and  well  moulded  circular  arches*.  The  triforium, 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  Ely,  has  a  wide  semi- 
circular arch,  with  zigzttg  moulding,  embracing  two 
smaller  ones,  divided  by  a  single  shaft.  The  elcrentoTy 
above  has  three  semicircular  arches  (of  which  that  in 
the  centre,  higher  than  the  rest,  springs  from  slender 
shafts,  set  on  the  capitals  of  those  below),  circumscribed 
by  a  pointed  hood-moulding.  The  nave,  "  from  the 
tower  to  the  west  front,"  is  expressly  said  by  the 

'  The  third  pier,  counting  fium  the  entit.  Iiowtver,  and  that 
in  the  accoud  bay  trom  the  ircst  end,  hnrc  uook-ebafts  set 
in  angulnr  leoeuee  against  the  bodj  of  Ihs  mBBonr;.  The 
original  plan  niAy  have  been  tbnt  the;  should  have  raoged 
allemolelj  with  thft  cylindrical,  ne  at  Ely.  Thia  may  have 
been  changed  by  Benedict. 
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chroniclers  of  Petorborongh  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Abbot  Bkvbiiiot  {1177 — 1193).  It  has  Ireen  euggoeted, 
however,  that  his  preileceRsor,  Abbot  Watervillb,  who 
bnilt  tho  central  tower,  mnst  necessarily,  in  order  to  its 
safety,  have  completed  some  portion  of  tho  nave.  Mr. 
Faley  has  accordingly  pointod  out  some  clifTerences 
which  Diay  mark  the  point  of  junction  between  his 
work  and  Benedict's.  In  the  third  bay  from  tho 
west,  the  central  column  of  the  triforium  arch,  "  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  clerestory  above  it,  has  its  capitals 
enriched  with  Early  En/jUsh  foliage  in  place  of  the 
plain  cushion-capital  which  is  elsewhere  seen'.     This 

seems  to  mark that  the   Norman  work  of 

Benedict  is  a»gimilaled,  or  imitative,  i.e.  built  in  con- 
fermity  with  the  rest  in  a  style  then  becoming  obso- 
lete"." Beginoing  with  the  fifth  pier  from  tho  west 
on  the  north  side,  the  mouldings  of  the  bases  of  the 
piers  onwards  to  the  west  end  arc  Early  English, 
the  rest  being  plain  Norman.  On  the  south  side 
thifi  change  is  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  second 
pier  from  the  west  cud.  In  the  two  easternmost 
bays,  on  each  side,  the  tympana  of  the  triforium  are 
hatched,  like  those  of  the  transepts,  whilst  all  tho 
rest  are  plain.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  first 
four  piers  on  each  side  vary  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  ;  those  westward,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
seven  courses  (counted  from  base  to  capital  eiclu- 

'  This  cLange  is  aluo  lo  be  Men  in  the  jamb  sliafts  of  the 
triforium  in  tho  eighth  and  ninth  baya  from  the  -weat 
■  Faley,  p.  10. 
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Bively).  TLo  hood-mould  of  the  two  eastern  arches 
IB  deeper  tlma  the  rest ;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts 
plainer  and  heavier.  The  distiuction  iu  this  direction 
appears  to  he  sufficiently  murked.  A  more  evident 
change  at  the  wcBt  end,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Paley, 
is  thought  by  him  to  iadicate  the  termination  of 
Abbot  Benedict's  work  in  that  direction.  "The  third 
pillar  from  the  leesl  end  on  each  side  is  conBiderably 
larger  and  wider  than  any  others" — being  really  a 
piece  of  walling  I'athor  than  a  pier — "and  it  alao  pro- 
jects further  into  the  aisles.  The  arch  also,  Bpringing 
from  its  westward,  is  of  a  much  greater  span.  The 
opposite  vaulting-shafts,  in  the  aiale-walle,  ore  hrought 
forward  beyond  the  line  of  the  rest,  to  meet  the 
pillars  iu  question,  so  that  the  arch  across  the  aisles 
is  in  this  part  very  much  contracted,  and  instead  of 
being  a  mere  groiu-rib,  like  the  rest,  ia  a  strong 
moulded  arch,  of  considerable  depth  in  the  soffeto. 
What  appears  at  £rst  eight  still  more  strange,  the 
wall  of  tho  aislo  opposite  to  the  wider  nave-arch  just 
mentioned  is  brought  forward  at  least  a  foot  in- 
ternally, but  again  retires  to  the  old  level  at  the 
last  bay ;  so  that  in  this  particular  part  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  aide-wall  is  considerably  greater'-" 
These  peculiarities  shew  that  at  this  point  two  N'orman 
towers  were  originally  planned.  "The  wider  nave- 
arch,  with  its  massive  and  complex  pillars,  was  tho 
entrance  into  the  tower  from  each  side  of  the  nave. 
The  thicker  aisle-wall  opposite  to  it  waa,  in  fact,  tho 
•  Palty,  p,  12. 
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tower  vxdl."  In  the  south  triforinm  gallery,  also,  there 
is  the  springing  of  a  troaSTerse  arch  at  this  point,  evi- 
dently the  enatern  arch  of  a  eontii-weBt  tower,  intended 
to  have  been  erected  there.  There  is,  however,  no 
Batisfactory  reaeon  for  believing  these  towers  to  mark 
the  weetem  terminatiuu  of  Abbot  Bonodict'e  work. 
The  Chrooiclero,  Bobert  SwAffhani  and  Abbot  John, 
(the  former  of  whom  wna  for  eome  years  toutemporary 
with  Benedict  himself),  assert  expressly  that  the  nave 
("a  turre  nsque  ad  frontem.")  was  constructed  by 
Benedict.  The  present  Early  Engliah  portico  was  in 
existence  when  they  wrote,  bo  that  their  '  front '  can 
be  no  other  than  the  western  wall  of  the  west  transept. 
Benedict's  original  design  seems  in  fact  to  have  been 
changed  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  towers 
were  abandoned,  and  two  more  bays  were  added  to 
the  nave,  besides  the  western  transept.  This  was 
also  an  afterthought,  and  is  entirely  of  transitional 
character,  distinct  from  that  of  the  nave,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  capital  and  of  the  bases  before 
mentioued,  which  agree  in  stylo  with  this  transept, 
and  the  two  additional  west  bays,  which  approach  to 
it.  The  capitals  of  the  triforiom-shafts  and  of  the 
main  piera  in  these  two  bays  are  worthy  of  special 
notice. 

The  bases  of  the  piers  shew  that  the  Bonth  side  of 
the  nave  was  built  before  the  north  side,  to  complete 
the  cloister  area", 

*  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  in  a  most  vnliiable  paper— "On  tlis 
Abbey  Church  of  Peterbarough" — read  before  the  Aiobitcoltiral 
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IX.  A  single  shaft  riseB  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
between  the  bays  of  the  nave.  These  shafts  fonnerly 
Bnpported  the  rafters  of  the  painted  ceiling.  When 
the  tower-aroLes  were  changed  from  round  to  pointed, 
this  remarkable  ceiling,  which  is  oleajly  of  the 
twelfth  ceutury,  was  roiserl  from  a  flat  form  to  its 
present  shajie,  flat  with  sloped  eidea  [Plato  T.] 
It  is  painted  iu  lozenge-shaped  divisions,  of  which 
the  central  and  altenintG  lines  on  each  side  contain 
figures,  most  of  which  are  seated  and  represent  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  persouagee  intermixed  with  very 
carious  grotesques.  Those  are  in  colour  a.  The 
bordering  and  smaller  lozenges  are  painted  in  black 
and  white,  with  narrow  red  lines.  The  painting  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  western  and  eastern  walls, 
between  the  present  ceiling  and  the  Norman  cornice 
on  which  it  originally  rested,  is  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  tower  arches  wero  altered  and 
the  Norman  coiling  was  raised  to  fit  titom.  On 
the  western  wall  there  are  shields  of  arms  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  character  of  the  painting 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  coiling  itself.  The 
eeniicircular  shafts  which  separate  the  bays  of  the 
nave  (commonly  caUed  vaulting-shafts),  are  all  ter- 
minated in  the  same  manner,  slo^icd  ofi'  at  the  top 
to  the  Norman  string-moulding,  which  forms  a 
Society  of  NurLliampUin,  in  1855  (and  priiitcil  in  their  TranBoc- 
tions),  umintnius  tliat  Beoetliet  wis  tiie  builjar  of  llie  entire 
uave  and  wcxtcm  transept,  in  accordance  with  tbe  etutcmcntB 
of  tbe  cbroaiclere.  llr,  Paley  'h  riew  ydil  be  fiiund  ld  Ma  "  Ro- 
nuuka  on  the  Aictiitectnni  of  PelerburougU  Oatliedral." 
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cornice ;  and  on  each  Rhttft  is  a  sort  of  tongue,  evi- 
ilently  part  of  the  original  deaign,  bo  that  they 
UGTor  hod,  nor  were  inteudcHl  to  have,  capitals ; 
nor  i§  there  any  trace  of  capitals  in  the  walls  above 
the  ceiling,  bs  has  been  rashly  assorted ;  the  side- 
walls  are  in  fact  not  high  enough  above  the  coiling  to 
admit  of  them,  The  original  design  was  evidently 
intended  for  a  flat  painted  ceiling,  snch  as  was  the 
usnal  covering  of  an  early  Nurman  nave,  and  indeed 
of  any  wide  central  space,  whether  nave,  or  chancel, 
or  transeptB.  Examples  of  thia  form  of  ceiling,  though 
of  much  later  date,  may  be  seen  at  St.  Alban's  and 
EomBey  Abbey.  It  has  beon  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Barges  with  good  effect  at  Waltham  Abbey.  On  the 
Coutinent  there  are  many  examploB  of  flat  ceilings  of 
the  twelfth  century,  although  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  have  retained  their  ancient  painting.  This  re- 
markably interesting  ceiling  may  therefore  be  unique. 

X.  The  vaulting  of  the  eide  aisles  ie  Noi'man,  with 
bold  and  massive  cross-riba  carrying  a  buwtcl.  Aa 
arcade  of  intersecting  arches  runs  below  the  windows, 
which  are  Early  Decorated  insertions.  Thoy  are  nn- 
usual  in  form,  of  five  lights,  under  a  segmental  arch, 
the  lights  running  up  the  bead  of  the  arch  with  in- 
cipient tracery,  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
triforium  is  now  lighted  by  Urge  Decorated  windows 
(ciVc.  1S60),  of  three  lights.  It  had  originally  a  steep 
roof,  sloping  outward. 

In  the  third  boy  (from  the  west)  of  the  south  aisle, 
is  the  "  Abbot's  door," — -an  Early  English   doorway 
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opeaiit^  iutj  tho  nestern  w&lk  of  tbe  ancient  cloister, 
aiuj  vurteepondiug  witli  anotlter  door  in  the  south 
cluiBiM  which  wsw  that  of  tho  Ecfectory  (XXIV.). 
In  tbe  uiuth  bay  is  another  door  which  opened  into 
Ui«  etk^tt'TU  walk,  corrcBpoading  with  the  entrance  to 
th«  Ambulator;  which  led  to  the  Infinnarj.  This 
ilvor  i&  a  Nonuan  one,  of  three  orders,  and  mncb 
eufiottoil. 

Xi.  IHi  tho  north  side  of  the  great  weet  door  hangs 
ft  l^ortnut  of  "  Old  Scarlett,"  the  sexton  who  interred 
Oatherino  of  Arragon  and  Queen  Mexy  of  Scotland, 
aw)  who  (lied  in  1594,  aged  ninety-eight.  The  arms 
above  are  those  of  the  see  of  Peterborongh.  The  in- 
aoriptiun  runs, — 

"  Xou  sou  old  Searleit'B  picture  stand  oa  hie, 
Rut  at  font  teete  beie  doth  hii  body  l;e. 
Hla  gmvestone  doUi  his  nge  and  death  time  show. 
His  ofBce  liy  thm  tukemi  yon  mnj  koow. 
Seoonil  to  none  f«r  strenth  and  stnrdje  limm, 
A  Scartbabo  mighty  yoioe  Kith  vlaa)^  gtio>- 
Uot  bad  interO  tivo  Qumhou  witliin  this  place 
And  this  towne*  RouseboldEis  in  his  lives  space 
Twice  over;  But  at  length  liif  own  turn  came : 
What  bee  foi  others  did  for  him  tbe  eome 
Was  doDB :  No  doubt  hia  bouIb  doth  live  fbr  aye 
III  hcnvpn :  Tim  here  bis  body  clad  in  clay." 

Tho  portrait  is  curious  as  an  example  of  costume, 
Imt  is  ecaroely  a  fitting  ornament  for  the  nave  of  k 
(tnthodral. 

XII.  The  central  lower,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  oaatom  transept,  was  originally  built  by 
AblHit  Watkbvillk  (1135— 1177),  and  formed  a  lantern 
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of  throe  stages",  beneath  which  wae  placed  tho  choir 
of  tho  mooks,  which  extended  three  bays  into  the 
nave.  It  subsequently  proved,  however,  too  heavy  for 
the  centTal  piers  to  support  j  and  in  order  to  prevent 
tho  fall  of  the  tower  (which  had  actually  taken  place  at 
Ely  and  WiBchestor),  it  was  taken  down  nearly  as  far 
AS  the  crownB  of  the  groat  arches.  The  cast  and  weet 
arches  were  altered  from  wcmicircular  to  pointed;  the 
Norman  arches,  north  and  south  (which  have  chevron 
mouldings)  remain.  "  The  pointed  hoods  inserted  above 
the  two  ronnd  arches  mark  real  arches  of  construction, 
devised  to  remove  tho  weight  from  the  crowns  of  the 
latter.  Tho  strong  courses  of  masonry  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  seen  from  below  when  tho  sun  shines 
brightly  on  the  walls'."  The  Norman  pillars  and 
capitals  remain,  hut  have  been  adapted  to  the  new 
work.  The  upper  portion  and  capital  of  the  north- 
east pier  are  Decerated.  The  lantern  is  Decorated 
(art.  1340?),  with  two  lofty  windows  on  each  side, 
filled  with  Decorated  tracery.  Graceful  vanlting-sha^ 
of  wood,  in  groups  of  three,  carry  the  Heme  roof,  in 
the  ceutrolhosaof  which  is  the  Saviour  holdinga  globe. 
The  wooden  vaulting,  as  well  ns  the  lightness  of  the 
entiro  lantern,  were  no  douht  rendered  necessary  from 
the  mischief  which  the  weight  of  the  Norman  tower 
had  already  caused  to  the  south-east  pier,  which  is  much 

'  Mr.  Paley  nugirestB  that  tlie  tjpe  of  this  tower  atiU  exists, 
in  Ibe  Sae  central  toner  at  CiiBtor,  four  uulrj  riom  Petei- 
boTOogh. 

1  V.  A-  I'lilc)-, 
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crippled,  and  bound  with  ii'on.  The  groat  pil 
the  east  side  have,  in  fact,  "  nettled  very  conBiderahly 
on  their  fonnilationB,  dragging  down  their  adjoining  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory  arcLos  in  a  remarkahla  manner." 

Against  the  uorth-eaet  pier  of  the  lantern  has  been 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
B&BRY,  a  very  ornate  pulpit  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  James  (died  1878),  by  the  members  of  hia 
family.  It  is  of  red  Mansfield  etone,  supportod  on 
polished  niarble  colnntns,  and  is  much  too  large 
and  self-QBEei'ting  for  ita  situation.  An  oaken  e^le 
lectern  stands  in  the  centre. 

XTII.  The  eastern  side  of  both  tratieeptg,  aa  has 
been  already  stated,  belong,  like  the  choir,  to  the 
earliest  part  of  the  chui'ch,  built  by  Abbots  John  of 
Seez  and  Mabtin  of  Beo  (1118—1133).  The  rest 
of  the  transepts  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Watervillb 
(1155 — 1177).  The  an'angement  of  both  transepts  is 
the  same.  Each  consistB  of  three  bays.  The  termina- 
tion of  each,  north  and  south,  is  alike ;  both  having 
three  tiers  of  semi  circular-headed  windows  (the  two 
upper  in  the  lines  of  the  triforiiun  and  clerestory), 
with  a  wall-arcade  below  the  lowest  tier.  A  carious 
bas-relief  of  very  early  date,  representing  two  figures 
between  palm-trees  (?),  inserted  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  south  transept  deserrea  notice.  The  western  wall 
of  both  transepts  has  the  same  arrangement  of  windows, 
except  that  the  clerestory  tier  resembles  that  of  the 
nave  in  having  a  high  central  light  with  a  lower  arch 
(forming  an  arcade  passage)  on  either  side.   From  some 
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indications, — Bnoh  aa  that  the  lowest  tier  of  windows 
have  the  billet-monldiag  above  them,  and  that  the 
windows  show  Home  difTeri^&ces  on  the  two  oppoBite 
Bides  in  their  splaying,  and  other  nuirks — Mr.  Paley 
infers  that  the  work  of  the  transepts  was  commenced 
on  tho  south  side,  where  it  was  at  first  ojEocuted  in 
imitation  of  tho  older  work  of  the  choir  and  eastern 
transept-aisles,  and  completed  on  the  north  side  in 
rather  a  plainer  manner.  The  windows  throughout 
the  transepts  (except  those  in  the  eastern  aisles)  are 
filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery.  Those  at  each 
end  of  the  transepts  have  been  partially  filled  with 
modern  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Hbaton  an-d  Bdtleji, 
aod  GiBSB,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  highly  com- 
mended, is  of  groat  value  in  subduing  the  light 
which  formerly  flooded  the  church. 

The  eattem  aisles  are  divided  from  the  transept  by 
massive  piers,  alternately  round  and  octangular,  sup- 
porting arches  which  are  slightly  stilted.  They  have 
plain  casiiioned  capitals.  A  billot-moulding  surrounds 
each  arch,  which  has  a  moulded  rib  in  tho  soffute.  The 
triforium  above  resembles  that  in  the  nave,  and  has 
some  of  the  tympana  partially  hatched.  Tho  clerestory 
is  the  same  as  on  the  west  side  :  vaulting-shafts  rise  to 
tho  roof  between  tho  arches :  a  chevronud  stringcourse 
runs  at  the  foot  of  tho  triforium ;  a  plain  moulding 
above  it.  The  '  heaviness '  of  the  masses,  and  the  style 
of  omamcutution  (the  bUlet,  chevron,  and  indented  or 
hatched  moulding  are  alone  used),  sufBciently  indicate 
early  date  of  these  aisles  which  precisely  resemble 
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tlie  cboir  in  all  their  tletnils. 
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continuouB  piece  of  work  througliout."  The  difference 
between  this  portion  and  the  rest  of  the  transept  will 
be  at  once  rccogniecd  by  comparing  the  mouldings  of 
the  entrance  arches  of  the  choir'aislea  with  those  into 
the  nave-aislea  opposite. 

The  ceilings  of  both  transepts  are  of  the  same  date 
as  that  of  the  nave,  which  they  resemble  except  in 
being  plainer ;  thoy  are  painted  black  and  white,  io 
lozenges.  Unlike  the  nave  ceiling,  however,  those  of 
the  transepts  remain  in  their  original  position,  and 
have  neyer  been  raised.  TLey  may  therefore  lay 
vlatm  to  a  yet  higher  antiquity. 

XIY.  Tho  eastern  aisle  of  the  tiorlh  transept  is 
divided  from  the  transept  itself  by  oaken  screen-work, 
of  Perpendicnlar  date,  but  of  no  very  high  interest. 
It  contained  originally  tho  chapels  of  St.  John  and 
St.  James.  Some  staUs  and  canopies  removed  from 
the  choir  are  placed  against  the  north  wall,  among 
which  three  Early  English  shafts  with  gilt  capitals 
supporting  Jacobean  canopies  should  especially  be 
noticed  [Plate  III.].  In  Corapton  Church,  Surrey,  are 
some  small  wooden  arches  of  the  same  date,  which 
may  ho  compared.  The  cast  wall  below  the  windows 
is  hung  with  tapestry  of  tlie  sistteenth  century,— relics 
in  all  ptobahiiity  of  hangings  which  formerly  adorned 
the  choir, — representing  tlio  delivery  of  St.  Peter  from 
prison,  and  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  Temple.  Tho  windows  of  this  aislo  are  filled  will 
Perpendicular  tracoiy, — except    that  nearest   to   the 
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ohoir,  whicli  is  Geometrical.  A  Norman  dMrway  in 
the  ttortli  wall  opons  to  a  Btaircase  leading  to  tLo 
roof.  The  two  closed  arches  in  the  northern  ftnd 
central  bays  on  the  east  side,  now  containing  very 
late  Perpendicular  wiudone,  formed  the  entrance  to 
a  very  beautiful  Lady-chapel  of  the  Early  English 
period  (1274),  which  after  the  Restoration  was  de- 
molished for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  in  order  to 
repair  the  great  damage  which  the  cathedral  had 
received  from  Cromwell's  troopers'. 

The  east  aisle  of  the  toutk  transept  has  three 
Groometricftl  three-light  windows,  of  the  same  design 
as  the  single  one  in  the  opposite  transept,  the  tracery 
consisting  of  foliated  circles  only.  This  aisle  was 
divided  into  three  chapels,  dedicated  to  St  Oswald, 
St.  Benedict,  and  St.  Kyneburga,  by  stone  partitdons 

'  TtiiB  Lndy-chapel  must  have  boon  a,  mBgDifl<!ent  etraotuie, 
rivalling  tiint  of  Ely.  wbich  is  in  the  wime  aituation.  The  lower 
pwt  of  tlie  weathcr-mouldiiig  of  the  gable  of  the  mnf  can  be  seen 
agBiDst  tba  outcc  wall  of  tbU  transept,  and  eLewa  that  the  clitipel 
was  coneidctabi;  liigbcr  than  tliis  aide  wall.  A  frBgraeut  of  ita 
eitem&l  doorwair  is  built  into  the  buttreeg  at  tbe  nortli-eastem 
oomer.  Tbe  aouthem  iMt^  of  tbe  aisle  of  the  transept  uii  the 
east  side  baa  an  early  Deoonited  Hindoo,  like  tljoee  in  the 
south  tmcsept  uielo,  wbich  ehews  tlie  pattern  of  those  of  the 
I^j-cba)iel.  There  Has  the  width  of  one  bnj  bi:tween  the 
Lady-cbapet  and  the  north  aiale  o[  the  uhoir,  and  a  Kroincd 
obantry  cbuptl  was  erected  in  the  eaatem  part  of  tliiH  spaoe  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  there  are  truces  iti  the  aisle  wall. 
'ITie  piscini  still  exials.  Towards  the  west  tb«re  wua  a  ves- 
tibule to  the  Lsily-chapcl,  of  wblob  the  Decorated  arohea,  now 
built  up,  rtmaia  in  tbe  wall  of  the  first  and  stcond  bay. 
Above  the  chantry  waa  a  female  recluau'B  cell,  witli  a  squint 
cnmnui&ding  a  view  of  the  altar  of  llie  Lwly-chapel. 
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of  the  same  date  as  the  aisle  itself,  one  of  which  has 
an  interesting  Konnau  arcade.  Brackets  and  aumhrieB 
belonging  to  the  altars  remain  in  the  walla.  Similar 
divisions  ibr  cliapels  exist  in  the  transepts  of  Ely 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals. 

A  Decorated  doorway  in  the  west  wall  of  this  tran- 
sept opens  to  a  quinqui partite  vaulted  aisle,  of  trau- 
Hition  Norman  character,  now  used  as  the  choristers' 
music  school.  It  was  anciently  known  as  the  "  Chapel 
of  the  Ostrie," — a  corruption,  according  to  Mr.  Paley, 
of  '  hostelry '  or  guost-hoose,  bnt  certoinly  a  misnomer. 
It  was  probably  the  sacristy,  as  at  Ely, 

XV.  Though  seme  has  been  erected  in  the  lost  few 
years,  the  cathedral  still  suffers  from  the  want  of 
stained  glass— always  of  great  service  in  increasing 
the  effect  of  Korraan  architecture.  It  was  richly 
furnished  in  this  respect,  and  retained  the  greater  part 
of  its  ancient  fittings  until  long  after  the  Beformation ; 
hut  in  1G43  Peterborough  was  Tisited  by  Cromwell 
himself,  on  his  way  to  besiege  Crowland ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  English  cathedral  was  more  completely 
"  set  to  rights,"  or  undefwout  more  wanton  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarian  troopers.  In  spite 
of  special  orders  to  "  do  no  injury  to  the  church,"  they 
broke  open  its  doors,  and  proceeded  to  shatter  the  win- 
dows, to  pull  down  the  fittings  of  the  choir,  to  destroy 
the  organ  and  the  monuments,  including  those  of  the 
two  quocns,  Catherine  and  Mary,  and  to  break  in  pieces 
the  superb  reredos  of  carved  stone,  painted,  gilt,  and 
inlaid  with   plates  of  silver.     The   narrative  in  the 
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Merenritu  Bntlicta  BSBorts,  that  "  one  of  the  soldiers 
hnving  charged  his  musket  to  shatter  down  the  four 
ETivngeliEtts,  in  the  roof,  above  the  Communion-tnble. 
by  the  rebound  of  hia  own  shot  was  struck  blind." 
The  cloisters  were  then  pulled  completely  down  ftbe 
n'indon'B  hncl  been  filled  with  stained  glass  of  unusual 
beauty),  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  charter 
of  foundation,  aad  the  Chronicle  known  as  "Swap- 
liant,"  the  charters  and  eTideacea  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  wero  burnt  or  destroyed.  The  soldiers 
appropriated  snch  rich  church  Testmonts  as  tboy  could 
find ;  and  until  their  depai'ture  they  wero  daily  eier- 
cised  by  their  officers  in  the  nave  of  tlie  cathedral. 

XVT.  This  unusual  havoc  will  account  for  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  choir ;  ail  the  ancient  furnituro 
of  which  has  disappeared.  Before  the  restoration  set 
on  foot  by  Dean  Monk,  tlie  ritual  choir  was  under- 
neath the  lantern,  as  at  Chichester  and  Gloucester,  and 
formerly  at  Hereford  and  Ely,  and  the  organ-screen 
enclosed  the  first  bay  of  the  nave.  There  was  a  second 
screen,  as  at  Norwich,  one  bay  further  west.  The  heavy 
orgaii-ecTeen,  of  white  stone,  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Dean  Monk,  before  1830 ;  and  the  stalls 
ftud  woodwork  are  also  of  this  date:  the  whole  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr.  Blobe.  If  they  fail  to  please, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  period  nhen  the 
work  was  done.  Much  credit  is  duo  to  Dean  Monk 
for  originating  a  movement  and  forming  a  school  of 
workmen  which  soon  improved,  and  led  the  way  to 
what  bag  followed  in  other  cathedrals.     At  the  west 
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end  under  the  organ  there  Rre  fonr  bos-Btalls  oD  cither 
side,  Biirmoanted  with  canopies.  The  three  arches  to 
the  north  and  south  are  filled  with  private  box-pews, 
with  tabomacle-workabovo  entirely  hiding  the  niftsaiTe 
piers.  In  front  of  these  a  row  of  stalls  has  been 
added.  Below  these  are  three  tiers  of  carved  pews  and 
benches  with  poppyheade.  Above  are  powed  galleries 
blocking  np  the  archcB.  The  choir,  ns  far  as  the  apse, 
is  of  four  bays ;  its  mnsaive  piers  being  entirely  hidden 
by  the  tabernacle- work  of  the  stalls.  The  arrange- 
ment and  details  of  triforinm  and  clerestory  resemble 
those  of  thu  eastern  transept-aisles.  The  piers,  how- 
ever, which  alternate  with  the  round  ones,  are  ten  and 
twelve-sided  instead  of  octangular.  The  trilorium 
exhibits  two  sub-arches,  supported  by  a  tall  slender 
column,  within  a  circumscribing  arch  of  two  orders, 
all  much  enriched.  The  tympanum  of  the  two  first 
bays  from  the  east  are  pierced  with  one  and  four 
circular  holes  respectively.  The  tympana  of  all  the 
others,  except  the  easternmost  to  the  south,  are  hatched. 
The  proportions  of  the  triforium  are  nnpleosing,  the 
central  shaft  being  too  lofty,  which  causes  the  snV 
RFcheB  to  intrude  too  much  on  the  tympanum.  The 
choir  was  the  recorded  work  of  the  two  Abbots,  John  of 
8eez{U18— 1125),  and  Mabtik  of  Dec  1133-1125); 
the  intervening  Abbot,  ITenbt  or  Aujor  (1127 — 1133), 
did  nothing  for  it.  "  He  lived,"  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  "even  as  a  drone  in  a  hive.  As  the  drone 
cateth  and  draggcth  forward  to  himself  all  that  is 
brought  near,  even  so  did  he.     He  did  there  no  good. 
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neither  did  he  leave  any  there."  It  is  probable  that 
little  more  than  tbe  fouudations  were  cotnpletod  by 
John  of  Seez. 

The  apse,  or  eastern  end  of  tho  choir,  notwithBtand- 
ing  the  changes  which  liaTO  been  made,  in  order  to 
connect  it  with  the  New  Building  beyond,  still  remains 
a  very  fine  erample  of  a  Norruan  termination .  It  should 
be  compared  with  the  aligbtlj  earlier  eastern  apse  of 
Norwich  (the  work  of  Herbert  Lobinoa,  died  1H9). 
A  Norman  arch,  of  which  only  the  pillars  remain, 
now  ending  above  the  capitu-ls  in  nichcB,  originally 
divided  the  apse  from  the  choir,  A  modem  screen, 
of  Decorated  character,  richly  diapered  in  gold  and 
oolonr,  extends  round  the  aiise.  Above  the  level  of 
this  screen  were  originally  three  tiers  of  Norman 
windows,  five  in  each  tier.  The  three  central  windows 
of  the  lowest  tier  are  fringed  with  flamboyant  hanging 
with  tracery,  c.  1360,  and  look  into  tho  New  Building ; 
portions  of  the  roof,  and  tlio  stained  window  (to  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Davys,  by  Hsaton  and  Botleb)  at 
the  extreme  eastern  end  being  visible  through  them. 
The  whole  series  is  set  in  rich  ogee  canopied  arches, 
under  square  hood-moulds.  The  two  side-windows  of 
this  tier  also  contain  flamboyant  tracery,  which  remains 
perfect,  and  shews  the  grooves  for  the  glass  which 
once  filled  them.  The  triforium  openinga,  in  the 
second  tier,  whilst  they  retain  their  circular  head- 
ings, are,  like  the  clerestory  windows  above  them, 
filled  with  tracery  of  flamboyant  character,  which 
doubt  inserted  at  the  same  time.     An  inter- 
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Bccting  Norman  arcado  is  soon  below  tbe  triforium 
window  rouge,  at  tLe  back  of  the  wall-paBSftgo  in 
whicli  thoy  arc  set.  AH  these  windowB  are  tillod  with 
stained  glaes,  most  of  which  is  modern  and  far 
from  good ;  that  in  the  central  window  of  each  tier 
contains  ancient  fragments  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  church,  by  Dean  Tarrant,  176i — 1791. 
Norman  pilasters  run  up  bi:tween  the  windows.  The 
slight  depression  in  the  arches  of  the  three  central 
openings  in  each  tier  should  be  noticed. 

The  flat  roof  of  the  apBO,  like  the  eastern  screen, 
has  been  excellently  decorated  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  SirG.  G.  Scott.  In  tbe  centre  is  tbe  8Bviour 
in  majesty ;  surrounding  Him,  in  medallions  placed 
among  the  branches  of  tho  vi 
ground  of  the  ceiling,  are  half-fif 
The  whole  bordered  by  i 
Vine,"  &o.  This  design  reprodnc 
ally  formed  tbe  decoration  of  the  ceiling  above  tho 
high  altar,  which  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell's  Soldiers, 
April  22,  16i3. 

The  roof  of  tho  choir  dates  apparently  from  tbe  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  of  wood,  with  carved 
Ixisses.  The  whole  has  been  coloured,  the  boaaea  gilt, 
and  medallions  containiug  angels  painted  between  the 
groining-ribs.  Whatever  may  be  age  of  this  roo^ 
"it  seems  to  indicate  tliat  tho  ohoir  was  not  covered 
with  a  Sat  ceiling,  like  tbe  save  and  tranaepte,  bat 
probably  with  an  open  timber  roof,  something  like  the 
nave  of  Ely  Cathedral.     Had  there  been  a  flat  coiling, 


on   tbe  pale-blue 
s  of  the  Apostles, 
scription :   "  I  am  the 
a  that  which  origin- 
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It  would  aorel;  bnve  been  retained  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity'," 

^LFBio  (died  1051)  and  Kinbi  (died  1060),  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  were  buried  on  the  eouth  aide  of  the 
choir.     The  latter  bad  been  a  monk  of  Peterborough. 

XVn.  Tho  South  cJioir-aigle,  whieb  we  enter  from 
the  transept,  is  ef  the  same  date  as  the  choir  itself. 
This  aisle,  and  the  corresponding  aisle  on  the  north 
side,  are  niucb  disfigured  by  the  heavy  wooden  galleries 
aboTe  the  choir-stalls,  with  their  arched  supports  atair- 
oases  and  gangways.  The  windows  are  early  Decorated, 
of  the  same  date  and  ebaractcr  as  those  in  the  naTS, 
An  intersecting  Norman  arcade,  plainly  moulded, 
linca  the  wall  beneath  them.  (It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  among  tho  differences  to  be  noted 
between  tho  choir  and  the  transepts  is  the  distinction 
of  their  wall-arcades ;  that  of  tho  choir-aisles  being 
intersecting,  that  of  the  transepts  single.)  The  vault- 
ing is  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern  transept-aisles. 

At  tbo  west  end  of  the  aisle,  under  a  heavy  Norman 
areh  enriched  with  billet-moulding,  is  an  effigy  attri- 
buted to  Abbot  Andrew  (1193—1200).  He  treads  on 
a  dragon,  the  moulh  of  which  is  pierced  by  his  staff: 
in  his  left  baud  hu  holds  a  book.  Bemark  the  rich 
'  ft])parel '  ornamenting  his  outer  robe.  The  book, 
which  is  usually  placed  in  the  hands  ef  Benedicttiie 
abbots,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  statutes  of  their 
Order,  The  difference  between  an  abbatial  and  episco- 
pal staff  sbonld  also  be  noticed.  The  bishop's  is 
•  P.  A.  Paley. 
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generally  miicli  enriched,  and  turned  to  tbe  right,  or 
outwards,  indicating  an  external  jnriBdictioa ;  the 
abhot'e  plain,  and  turned  to  tLe  left,  or  inwards, 
denoting  a  domestic  rule.  On  the  wall  above  the 
effigy  are  the  following  lines : — 

'■  Hob  ires  Abbates  quibna  est  prior  Abba  Johannes, 
Alter  MaitiouB,  Aitdrenu  ultimua,  unua 
Uic  cluudit  tuuiulua.    Pro  clauais  i^rgo  rogcmue." 

Three  more  effigies  of  early  Abbots  [Plate  VI.],  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  chaptor-honse.  are  placed 
under  tho  south  wall  of  this  aisle.  All  hold  a  book. 
The  two  eaBternmoBt  (the  last  of  which  is  a  good  ex- 
ample) are  of  early  Decorated  character.  Another  much 
shattered  eftigy  is  placed  under  tho  wall  of  the  choir. 

A  plain  block  maThle  slab,  without  the  south  door 
of  the  choir  in  the  last  bay,  marks  the  tomb  in  which 
the  remains  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scvls  rested  until  their 
removal  to  Westminster.  The  esocntion  of  the  Queen 
took  place  on  February  8,  158J  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
July  30, 1587,  that  her  body  was  brought  from  Fother- 
ingay  to  Peterborough  for  interment.  It  was  con- 
veyed by  torchlight,  in  a  '  chariot '  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral  by 
Bishop  Howland,  who  conducted  it  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  vault  prepared  for  it,  in  which  it  was 
immediately  laid.  On  the  following  day  a  funeral 
aervice  was  performed,  the  Countess  of  Bedford  being 
chief  mourner.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached; 
and  the  heralds  broke  their  staves,  and  cast  them 
into   the  vault.     Twenty-five    yeora    afterwards   the 
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body,  at  the  request  of  Jamos  I.',  was  removod  to 
Westminster,  uader  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  and  was  interred  where  it  now  lies, 
Oct.  11,  1G12.  A  lofty  'horse,'  hung  with  black 
velvet,  was  erected  over  Qneea  Mary'a  resting-place 
nt  Peterborongh,  and  waa  removed,  with  the  body,  to 
Westminster.  John  Chambers,  the  logt  abbot  and 
first  bishop  of  Peterborough,  waa  interred  in  this 
aisle,  near  tho  grave  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  extreme  eastern  boy  of  this  and  of  the  opposite 
aisle  is  Early  English,  and  has  slender  vaulting- 
shafts,  with  a  leafed  boss  in  tho  centre  of  the  roof. 
In  tho  south  wall  of  each  is  a  good  double  piscina  of 
the  same  design  with  that  in  the  south-west  transept. 
The  two  bays  thus  formed  chapels  at  the  ends  of 
the  choir-aisles ;  the  original  Norman  terminations 
of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Paley,  were  square,  and 
not  apeidal. 

XVm.  The  so-called  New  Building  [Plate  VII.], 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral,  was 
commenced  by  Abbot  Ashton  in  1438,  but  not  com- 
pleted until  the  time  of  Abbot  Kikton  (1496—1528). 
It  was  formerly  shut  off  &om  tho  church  and  used  as 
the  library.  It  is  entered  from  the  choir-aisle,  through 
an  arch  with  square  ornaments,  charscteristic  of  Per- 
pendicular work,  in  the  hollow  of  the  moulding.  The 
Tudor  rose,  tho  pomegramite  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
the  6enr-de-lys,  the  rebus  of  Abbot  KIbton  (a  'kirk' 

'  The  King's  Hutogiaph  letter  rctuuna  ia  the  poBttPaaioQ  of  tbc 
Dean  and  Chapter. 
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on  a  tun),  ftnd  some  aTmorioI  bearings,  appear  among 
these  omnments. 

The  New  Building  iteclf— the  view  across  which, 
beyond  the  arch,  is  a  fine  one — is  a  long  parallelogram 
of  five  hays,  ami  forms,  in  effect,  a  third  transept,  ex- 
tending across  the  eaBteru  end  of  the  church.  A 
Bimilar  costern  transept  ejtiBtod  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
and  still  remaina  at  Durham,  where  the  "Chapel  nf 
the  Nino  Altars,"  as  it  is  called,  was  the  work  of 
Bishop  PooRE  {1228 — 1241).  This  transept  was  pro- 
bably erected  to  furnish  additional  altar  space.  But 
of  the  altars  it  contained  and  of  their  aocessorics  no 
traces  remain.  In  almost  all  its  details — groined  roof, 
windows,  exterior  battlement,  and  buttresses — this 
building  so  closely  resembles  King's  College  Chapel 
at  Cambridge,  that,  it  has  been  suggested,  "the  same 
master-mind  would  seem  to  have  conceived  both"." 
The  beautiful  fan-tracery  of  tbo  roof  should  especially 
be  noticed.  Tbo  late  Professor  Willis  considered 
"  the  workmanship  of  this  vault  the  most  perfect  of 
any  that  be  had  esaminod  "  [The  Vaults  of  the  Middle 
Age»,  p.  4!i].  The  arms  on  the  bosses  are  tboso  of 
England,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Peterborough. 
Tlie  windows  were  orignally  filled  with  very  fine 
stained  gloss,   which  was  destroyed   in   1643,     The 

■■  King's  Cnllege  CliBpsl  was  in  bnililing  at  the  Bame  time  as 
this  transept,  and,  as  at  Peterborough,  the  work  was  Btoppcd  for 
gome  tims  ailer  its  camiDoncemeDt.  The  fuundiitioiiB  were  laid 
in  1446 :  (at  Peterborough,  in  1438).  After  a  loiig  interval  the 
building  was  TtcommeDccd  in  1479,  aud  completed  about  iSii  : 
(Peforboruugh  reoomiucai'ed  in  H9G, and  woBcompleted  in  1528), 
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oeutral  east  window  has  been  receutly  filled  witli  glass 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Davys  by  his  8on-iu-Iaw 
Cftnon  Argles,  from  tho  designs  of  McBsre.  Heatos 
ANB  BuTLKB,  and  the  southommost  window  to  that  of 
Dean  Butler,  by  Messrs.  CLAvros  akd  Bell. 

The  maaner  in  which  the  Norman  choir-apse  is 
squared,  so  as  to  adapt  it  tho  Kow  Building,  should 
be  remarked.  The  Norman  shafts  and  Norman  wall  of 
the  apse  remain. ;  and  at  tho  side  of  the  entrance-arches 
these  shafts  are  fitted  with  Perpendicular  capitals. 
Portions  of  tho  Norman  stringcourse,  much  weather- 
woru  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  New  Building  the  apse  was  uninolosed), 
may  also  be  observed — as  well  as  the  Flamboyant 
tracery  still  renmining  in  the  two  windows,  north 
and  south.  "  The  body  of  the  aperture  in  the  three 
easternmost  is  left  0]>en,  and  continued  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  lofty  archways,  though  the 
lower  parts  are  now  blocked  by  tho  modern  altar- 
screen,  as  they  were  formerly  by  stops  leading  from 
the  back  of  the  high  altar.  The  marks  of  these  steps 
may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Bouth-eaetcm  archway,  within 
the  chapel,  as  well  as  the  hinges  of  folding-doors,  by 
which  the  retro-choir,  or  space  behind  the  high  altar, 
was  enclosed '." 

*  PalBy.  "  We  have  now  gmdimllj  built  up  *hal  may  well 
be  rslled  a  noblo  mineter,  and  a  glance  at  the  plan  thug  C'ni- 
pleted  will  sliew  m  Latin  etitsg,  tlie  feet  resting  on  twu  itteps,  and 
ihe  head  terniiDaling  ori^jliiiilly  in  pn  npsc,  to  whicli,  howarer, 
a  ttanaopt  yet  furtlier  enxt  hua  been  added.  Hero,  then,  »e 
hnve  a  ewee  at  that  form  wliieh  U  coniiuonlj  found  in  old  tc- 
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XIX.  On  ODtoring  the  New  Building  from  the  Boatli 
aiale,  a  muoli  shatterei)  JouobeaQ  mnntiment  will  be 
seen  in  the  wall  to  tho  left  hand.  This  is  that  erected 
during  his  own  lifetime  by  Sir  Humphrey  Orm  for 
himself  and  his  family.  Before  Sir  Humphrey's  death 
hifi  monomont  was  reduced  by  CromTvcU'a  troopers  to 
its  present  condition.  Under  tbe  first  arch  at  the  back 
of  the  apse  is  a,  small  monument  of  considerable  in- 
terest. [Plate  VIII.]  This  was  long  supposed  to  be 
the  stone  erected  by  Godric,  Abbot  of  Crowland,  over 
the  monks  of  Medcshaiiistodo  (the  ancient  Dame  of 
Peterborough),  who,  with  their  abbot,  Hedda,  were 
alaughtered  by  the  Danes  in  870.  They  hod  already 
destroyed  Crowland,  and  were  aBSaulting  M«lo3- 
hamstede,  when  tho  brother  of  the  Danish  Jarl, 
piesenlstinna  of  tbe  Bood,  where  tho  figure  nf  Uie  CruciSed  ie 
attended  by  tbeBleaaed  VirEin  and  theBelovBd  Diiiciple,i Heel- 
ing one  OD  eithL'i  bide,  ou  a  etcp  nt  the  fiHit  of  the  cmss,  while 
the  iDscrlption  over  tbs  bead  appears  ou  n  scroll  crossing  the 
upper  part  of  the  tree.  .  .  .  Wc  have,  then,  in  the  groui'd-plBii 
of  Petcrbiirough  the  bigbest  And  nioat  cnnipletel]'  dsveloped 
Bymboliam  ol  tbe  dDctrine  of  tba  Cross,  of  which  a  Chiistinn 
Cbun>b  ia  oupuble.  ...  I  would  ratber  enggest  tbeu  assert, 
tbat  tba  upper  atep  of  tbe  two,  which  is  found  in  nil  eliurchea 
with  a  wcatem  tntneept  only,  aa  Wells,  for  instance,  and  ?eter- 
barougli  before  the  uddilion  of  the  fagnde,  is  fairly  to  be  oa- 
Kignad  to  tlie  two  wiinteil  witn<-ssea  of  our  Lord's  ifeatb;  and 
that  the  yet  lower  otep  ia  t«  be  asaigned  to  the  appmach  of  tho 
disciples  geaerully  .  ■  <  And  in  tbe  lowest  place  even,  of  this 
lower  step,  in  well  placed  tbe  gulilee,  the  purch  of  peiiitcuts, 
aud  the  court  where  their  penance  oiui  to  be  uwardeil." — Rev. 
6.  A.  PooU,  "  On  the  Abbey  Church  of  Ftlatorough  "  (in  the 
TrausBcUans  of  tbe  Arcliitectumi  Society  of  tbe  Archileocoury 
of  NortluuDpiaa). 
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Hnbba,  was  killed  by  a  stono  thrown  from  the  walls. 
Id  revenge,  after  au  eutraace  had  been  forced,  the  Jarl, 
with  his  own  hand,  slew  the  Abbot  and  all  the  sur- 
Tiving  monks.  The  abbey  was  plundered  and  burnt. 
After  the  Danes  had  left  the  country,  a  few  uf  the 
Crowland  monks  returned  to  their  ruined  monastery, 
and  chose  Godric  for  their  abbot,  Having  arranged 
bia  own  commnnity  as  far  as  poeaible,  he  visited 
Medeshnmstede,  where  he  collected  the  mangled  bodies 
of  the  monks, — eighty-four  in  number,  says  the  peeudo- 
Ingnlphus — and  interred  them  in  one  large  grave, 
over  which  ho  raJBeii  "  a  pyramidal  stone,  three  feet 
high,  three  feet  long,  and  one  foot  broad,  on  which 
were  cut  tbe  images  of  the  deceased,  abbot  and  his 
monks."  Every  remaining  year  of  his  life,  it  is  said, 
Godric  paid  a  visit  to  this  stone,  and  pitched  a  tent 
over  it,  in  which  be  said  masses  during  two  days,  for 
the  repose  of  those  buried  beneath. 

This  story,  it  should  be  remarked,  rests  solely  on 
the  spurious  narrative  of  IngulphuB,  the  Chronicler  of 
Crowlaud  ;  and  although  the  tomb  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  measurements  given  above,  it  was  demon- 
stratcd  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Bloiam,  at  tbe  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Peterborough  in  18G1,  that 
it  is  work  of  the  early  part  of  tbe  twelfth  century.  It 
is  a  mass  either  of  Furbeck,  or  of  a  somewhat  similar 
marble,  full  of  minute  shells.  Large  boles  have  been 
bored  in  it,  three  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the  other, 
probably  for  tbe  purpose  of  fixing  candlesticks.  Un 
either  of  the  upright  sides  are  six  much-worn  figures, 
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the  detoile  of  trliicli  it  is  very  Jiffiuult  to  distrnguiBb. 
All  bavo  tliG  nimbas— ii  plain  circular  beading  round 
tbe  beads  of  all,  except  one  of  tbe  figurea  on  the  eaet 
side,  wbicb  baa  the  cruciform  ninibufi  diatiiictive  of 
our  Lord,  indicated  by  double  lines  proceeding  from 
tbe  bead  to  tbe  eiterior  beading.  Tbe  hair  of  a  figure 
on  the  west  eido  ia  arrayed  in  raye,  or  Bcmicircles. 
The  drcBB  of  all  is  alike, — a  long  robe  with  a  shorter 
sleeved  vestment  over  it.  The  emblems  they  carry 
seem  to  vary ;  most  have  books  ;  some  bear  palm- 
branches.  All  are  under  a  circular  arcade,  i^'ith  a  kind 
of  double  leaf-omament  springing  from  the  intersec- 
tiona.  The  sloping  top  of  the  stone  is  divided  into 
four  partitiona,  with  rude  sculpture  of  leafage  and 
birdB,  one  of  which  moy  perhaps  represent  a  peacock, 
a  favourite  emblem  of  the  Resurrection.  Circles  and 
knots  of  intersected  lines  mark  the  early  character  of 
the  whole  work.  The  two  ends  are  plain,  except  that 
on  the  south  side  the  date  870  has  been  carved  in 
modern  Arabic  numerals.  , 

This  monument  at  all  events  deserves  tbe  most 
careful  attention,  Tbe  'fignrcs  arc  in  all  probability 
those  of  our  Saviour  and  Hia  Ajjostles,  who  are  usually 
represented  as  carrying  books ;  although  the  dress  is 
that  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  the  monument  (which  may  in  reality  be 
that  of  an  early  abbiit)  is  the  actual  stone  described  by 
tbe  psendo-Ingulpbas,  whoso  narrative  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  composition  of  much  later  date. 

XX,  On   the  adjoining  wall  is  the    monument   of 
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Thohab  Deaoon  (died  1721),  funuder  of  a  charity-, 
school  at  PeterboFuugli,  and  in  many  other  wajB  a 
beaefactor  to  the  city.  He  recllneB  on  the  summit  of 
his  sarcophagus,  attired  in  a  Kamillica  wig,  and  resting 
one  hand  on  a  skull,  whilst  with  the  other  he  points 
to  the  record  of  his  virtues  behind  him.  The  ofSgy  of 
an  abbot,  of  Early  English  date,  is  placed  in  the  recess 
behind  the  altar,  and  on  the  wall  above  are  tablets 
comrocm orating  Bishops  HrN^HCLiFF'ii:  (died  1794), 
MiHAN  (died  1813),  Maiibh  (died  1839),  and  Davys 
(died  1864),  whose  graves  below  are  marked  by  monu- 
mental slabs.  The  hanging  tracery  of  the  arch  above 
exhibits  in  the  centre  a  coDcave  socket,  intended  to 
receive  the  apex  of  the  great  crucifix,  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  On  the  adjoining  wall  to  the  north  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  CnuBBBLASD  {died  1718).  Bishop 
Cumberland's  volume,  De  Itijibna  NatuTie  dlequuitio 
phUvvophici — a  refutation  of  Hobbes — is  thus  refwred 
to  in  the  inscription  on  this  monument : — 

"  Micte,  nittlfB  fraudis  domilor,  defiinsor  lionetti 
Legum  Natnim,  jUBliti(oi[aB  pugU. 
O  quantum  debeot,  quuB  iKserat  Hobbius,  uubBB, 
BccU  HJmiil  Balio,  Beligioquc,  tibi  I  " 

The  linen  are  from  a  poetical  address  to  the  Bishop 
by  Dnport,  dean  of  Peterborough  (died  1679),  whose 
own  mounment  remains  on  the  wall  of  the  north  choir- 
aisle,  beneath  the  second  window.  The  epitaph  of 
Dean  Duport  (who  h-os  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge)  is  couched  in  the  most 
iiaggcrated    tt-rms  of  panegyric :    "  Orieca   poesi    si 
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non  Bnpra  Homormn,  ailtem  pari  iucedena  gradn  .  . 
quern  ut  alterum  plane  Homeruiu,   quatuor  vindicant 
Collegia." 

Under  tlie  nortli  window-upening  of  the  apBe  is  a 
muiiume&t  formed  of  fragmonts  of  various  dates,  which 
seem  to  have  bcea  arranged  at  a  very  late  period  as 
a  tnemorial  of  some  unknown  person.  The  Perpen- 
dicular purtions  belonged  to  a  shrine  which  contained 
relics  of  St.  Ebba.^part  of  which  now  serves  as  a 
window  in  the  gatehouse  (§  in.).  St.  £bba  was  the 
instructress  of  St.  Etheldreda  of  Ely  and  the  sister 
of  St,  Oswald  of  Northnmbria,  whose  arm  was  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  Peterborough,    (See  Part  II.) 

SXI,  The  itorth  choir-aisle  reeembles  the  eonth ; 
the  first  bay  forming  an  Early  English  chapel,  with 
a  piscina  in  the  south  wall.  The  two  westcminost 
bays,  now  blocked,  opened  inUi  the  Lady-chapel.  In 
the  nest  bay  one  of  the  original  Norman  windows  Las 
been  preserved — filled  during  the  present  century  with 
Perpendicular  tracery.  It  OTorlooks  a  slab  of  blue 
stone,  close  to  the  north  choir-door,  beneath  which  still 
rest  the  remains  of  Queen  Cathekine  of  Abbagok.  We 
may  appropriate  the  words  of  Mr.  Paley,  in  contem- 
plating "  the  humble  grave  of  one  to  whose  existence, 
thoiigli  it  maybe  but  incidentally, this  nation  owes  the 
greatest  change  that  ever  was  brought  about  in  it,  and 
upon  the  accident  of  whose  burial  here  depended  the 
preservation  of  this  fine  abboy  and  its  conversion  into 
a  cathedral  church.  There  is  no  monument  in  England 
that  cau  fairly  be  called  more  deeply  interesting  than 
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e,  thougli  few,  indeed,  of  those  who  daily  tram- 
ple on  it,  nod  are  fast  obliterating  the  simple  words, 
'Queen  Cutherine,  a.d.  1536,'  appear  to  entertain  a 
thought  abont  it.  ISot  one  in  five  hundred,  we  dare 
aver,  recole  her  dying  words  in  Shakespeare's  '  King 
Henry  Vm.;'— 

I  '  Wheu  I  em  dead 

P  Let  me  be  used  with  honour :  etren  me  u'cr 

^^^^^  With  maiden  Qoners,  that  all  the  world  oul;  know 

^^^^^L  I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave  :  embalm  me. 

^^^^H  ThBQ  lay  me  Tnitb ;  aldinugb  unqueoned,  ;et  atilf 

^^^^r  A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  King,  inter  me.' " 

r  Many  banners,   with   heraldic   devices   and  royal 

I  aehieyeineatB,  hung  above  this  tomb ;   and  a  lofty 

berse,  covered  with  a  block  velyet  pall  marked  with 
a  cross  of  silver  tissue,  and  cnricked  on  the  sides  with 
the  amis  and  badges  of  Arragon,  remained  on  it  until 
the  destmctiou  wrought  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Queen 
Catherine,  the  closing  scene  of  whose  life  it  is  scaroely 
possible  to  imagine  otherwiBo  than  aa  Shakespeare  has 
painted  it,  died  at  Kimbolton  Castle,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, Jan.  8,  1535,  and  was  interred  in  this  aisle  with 
much  of  the  state  befitting  "  a  qiieen,  and  daughter  to 

XXII.  Passing  out  of  the  cathedral  we  enter  the 
churchyard  on  its  north  side  ;  the  gateway  into  which 
has,  close  adjoining  it,  a  battlemented  arch  of  entrance 
to  the  Deanery— built  by  Abbot  Eibton,  who  completed 
leNew  Building.  The  samo  arms  and  emblems  appear 
ft  it  as  on  thu  bosses  and  omauients  of  his  work  in  the 
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cathedral.     His  rebus^a  chui'ck  on  a  tun — is  placed 

over  the  sumller  door.  Tbo  quiet  beauty  of  the  church- 
yard, well  kept  and  judiciouidy  planted,  will  at  once 
attract  the  viBitor.  An  excellent  view  of  the  exterior 
of  the  cBthedtal  is  obtained  from  it ;  the  beet  general 
point  being  towards  the  north-east  angle  [FronlU- 
ptece],  where  the  rich  Perpendicular  New  Building, 
the  Norman  apee  towering  above  it,  and  the  many 
lines  of  towers  and  spires  group  most  picturesc][uely, 
and  are  well  contrasted  by  the  surrounding  foliage. 

The  group  formed  by  the  north-west  transept,  with 
its  tower  and  gable,  and  the  north  spire  of  the  west 
front,  should  ho  noticed  soon  after  entering  the  church- 
yard. The  transept-gnblos  arc  Early  Eiit^lish,  of  the 
same  date  and  character  as  the  west  front,  and  of  great 
beauty.  The  first  stage  of  the  north  transept  tower 
above  the  roof  is  transition  Norman,  of  the  same  date  as 
the  transept ;  the  upper  stage  and  pinnacles  are  Early 
English,  but  of  later  date  than  the  west  frout.  It  was 
formerly  crowned  with  a  spire  of  timber  and  lead,  the 
work  of  Abbot  Richabd  op  London,  while  still  prior, 
about  1270,  which  was  taken  down  before  1800. 

The  windows  of  the  nave-aisles  {Early  Decorated, 
§  I.),  triforium  (Decorated,  S  xvi.),  and  clerestory 
(Perpendicular,  §  xvi.),  may  here  be  well  obaerved. 
Flat,  [lilastor-like  buttresses  run  up  between  each  bay — 
Norman  as  high  as  the  stringcourse  above  the  aisle 
windows,  and  Decorated  above.  The  upper  part  may 
have  been  added  when  the  aisle  walls  were  raised. 
In  the  fourth  bay  a  very  rich  Norman  archway  marks 


"Prior's  Door."  Tbo  Norman  aTcade  above  the 
aiele  windows  sLows  the  ftmingement  of  the  old  tri- 
forium,  which  is  seen  more  perfectly  on  the  eaat  wall 
of  the  north  transept.  The  parapet  above  the  clere- 
story ie  a  late  Decorated  aildition. 

The  north  front  of  the  main  transept  deservea 
notice,  since  it  contains  the  original  Norman  window- 
openings  filled  with  Peri>endicnlar  tracery.  On  the 
eastern  side,  the  door  leading  into  the  Lady-chapel 
(now  destroyed)  remains,  and  the  two  arches  which 
opened  into  the  space  between  it  and  the  church 
(see  note  p.  99J,  in  the  wall  of  the  north  choir- 
aisle.     (§  siv.) 

XXIII.  The  exterior  of  the  eastern  apse  is  much 
enriched,  and  very  striking.  Buttress-turrets,  capped 
with  spires,  rise  at  its  junction  with  the  choir.  An 
intersecting  arcade  passes  round  below  the  upper  tier 
of  windows ;  and  in  the  parapet  above,  which  is  an 
addition  of  the  early  Decorated  period,  are  circular 
medallions,  enclosing  trefoils,  from  which  half  emerge 
figures  of  kings  and  ecclesiastics.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Norman  windows  were  enlarged  and  altered 
(§  svi.)  is  well  seen  hero. 

The  Neu>  Bailding  has  very  massive,  plain  buttresses 
between  each  bay,  on  each  of  which,  as  in  the  apse  of 
Norwich,  is  placed  the  sitting  figure  of  an  apostle, 
with  our  Lord  holding  an  orb  in  the  centre.  A  rich 
and  graceful  parapet  fills  the  space  between.  This 
has  suffered  mnch  from  tinie  and  decay;  but  the 
initials  (R.  A. — Eichard  Ashton,  and   E.  K. — Eobert 
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Kirton)  and  deyices  (an  ash-tree  on  a  tun  and  a  chureli 
on  a  tun)  of  the  bmldors,  may  still  bo  traced  on  it 
and  on  the  buttresses.  On  the  parapet  are  bIho  the 
alternate  monograms  (l.H.C.  and  M.  (Jesus  and  Mary) ; 
and  the  stringcourse  over  the  cast  window  has  the 
name  Earton  (Kirton).  On  that  of  a  window  on  the 
south  side,  it  is  spelt  backwards— No trak. 

The  central  loioer,  as  has  already  been  said,  dates 
about  1340.  It  has  two  windows  on  each  side,  with 
a  blind  arcade  of  rich  tracery  between  and  beyond 
them.  At  the  angles  ore  octagonal  turrets.  The 
tower  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  wooden  octagon, 
"  which  perhaps  bore,  or  was  intended  to  bear,  a  timber 
spire,  covered  with  load  ',"  Tho  octagon  was  removed 
by  Dr.  Kipling  (who  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  in 
1798).  The  turrets,  which  rise  above  the  tower,  were 
added  at  this  time,  and  were  evidently  imitated  from 
those  (Norman  with  a  Inter  battlement)  at  the  end  of 
the  great  transept, 

XXTV.  A  paeaage  lends,  west,  to  the  Laurel  Court, 
the  site  of  the  cloigler  destroyed,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  by  Cromwell's  troopers  in  1643.  The 
original  Norman  cloister  was  remodelled  in  the  fonr* 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  southern  and  western 
walls  being  left  standing.  A  Norman  arch  remains 
in  the  western  wall ;  tho  "  cheese  moulding  "  of  which 
indicates  its  very  early  date.  Dedication  crosses  will 
be  observed  on  its  jambs. 

The  southern  wall  of  the  cloister  shews  thirteen 
'Fkley. 
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diTiaiouB.  Two  of  Hheee  correBpond  to  tLo  extremities  of 
the  eaatem  Eind  western  walks,  so  that  there  were  eleven 
window-spaces  opening  into  the  cloister  garth.  The 
eaet«m  part  of  the  wall  is  Early  English  and  of  excel- 
lent design.  The  first  and  last  bays  contain  doorways 
of  remarkable  beanty.  The  westernmost,  opening 
into  the  Eefeetorj,  has  a  segmental  door-arch  with  a 
very  rich  hollow  moulding  of  foliage,  under  a  point«il 
ftrch,  the  tympanum  between  the  two  containing  an  open 
qnatrofoil  set  between  foliage  and  lacortine  animals. 
The  eastermnost,  giving  access  to  the  Dark  CloiBter, 
has  a  segmental  head  under  a  pointed  arch,  also  with 
a  qnatrefoil  in  the  tympanum.  The  Early  English 
design,  with  blank  arches,  remains  in  the  fivo  castem- 
most  bays ;  but  in  the  fivo  further  to  the  west  very 
rich  Perpendicular  lavatories,  which  may  he  com- 
pared with  those  at  Gloucester,  and  deep  panelled 
recesses  have  been  built  in  front  of  the  earlier  wall 

Traces  of  the  Early  English  refectory,  whidi 
stretched  along  the  whole  side  of  the  cloister,  men- 
Boring  163  feet  by  42  feet,  with  the  arcading  and 
aumbries  of  the  north  wall,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace.  The  site  of  the  cha;pter-htmee, 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  cloister  court  is  occupied  by  an 
ugly  modern  house.  Between  it  and  the  south  transept 
lay  tho  tlype  and  the  parlour.  Leaving  the  Laurel 
Court  at  tho  south-east  comer,  the  visitor  will  notice 
the  traces  of  tho  half  columns  and  vaulting  of  the 
dark  doisler  of  two  dates,  mnning  southward  to  the 
I   infirmary.     To  the  oast  (the  left  hand)  was  the  site 


\>t  tiut  Jt/rtHiivry.  Passing  aloag  tho  road  further 
■imtt-t ■'-'■'_  wv  iiwtli  tho  lemainB  of  the  Early  English 
•Vl»«Wiy.  Uiilt  hy  Ahbot  John  de  Caleto  (1248-1261). 
'Vliui  bttitiliiig,  wbich  should  ho  compru'cd  with  those 
i'[  iMUlWr  (lutu  at  Ely  and  Cnntorbiuy  and  tho  ixag- 
uwut  vxUting  at  Norwich,  followed  the  ordinary  type 
(i(  H  MVe  with  Bide  aisles,  constituting  tho  hall  and 
vubil'lto  <>f  the  sick  tnooka,  and  a  projecting  chancel 
wttii>ti  ftirmocl  the  chapel.  This  arrangement  enabled 
thi>  Invalids  to  hear  divine  service,  and  evcu  see  the 
■ukt'^uil  luyateries,  as  tbey  lay  ou  their  beds  or  coaches. 
'I'Kb  liouutifully-proportionod  arches  of  the  nave,  ori- 
l)iu«lly  of  ten  bays,  remain,  partly  bnilt  into  modern 
hiitiRuH,  Further  east  tho  Infirmary  Chapel,  dedicated 
li>  St.  Lawrence,  is  converted  into  a  canonical  house, 
Tho  triple  chancel  arch,  now  blocked,  deserves  notice. 
Attached  to  it,  at  the  north-east  comer,  is  a  very 
iiilerofitiug  Early  English  house,  which  has  been  well 
restored.  The  portion  at  tho  west  end  may  have  been 
the  infirmarer's  "  table-hall."  To  the  south  of  the 
Infirmary  the  north  -wall  of  an  Early  English 
bnilding,  now  transformed  into  a  canonical  house, 
marks  the  site  of  what  has  been  variously  designated 
as  tbo  cellarer's  lodgings,  or  the  "  Deportum,"  or 
"  Hall  of  Disport." 

XXV.  Botuming  to  the  Close,  before  the  west  front, 
the  abbot's  gale-house  [^TUle-page'},  on  the  sonth  side, 
leading  to  what  was  ouce  the  abbot's  residence,  and  is 
now  the  opiscopul  palace,  should  he  especially  noticed. 
The  arrangement  of  this  gate-house  is  very  remarkable. 


^ibliot's  fialt-^oust. 
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It  is  of  three  vnultod  bays  in  depth,  the  inner  bay 
being  aeparated  from  tlie  outer  part  by  o.  transverse 
trail,  containing  a  large  arch  of  entrance  and  a  postem. 
The  eEterunl  bays  are  of  the  whole  width.  It  is  of  Early 
Decorated  character,  a.d.  1319  (when  a  licence  was 
granted  to  crenellate  "a  gatenay  and  tno  chambers"), 
with  a  groined  roof  springing  from  clustered  shafts ;  an 
arcade  lines  its  interior  walls  ;  nt  the  angles  are  square 
turrets,  in  each  of  which  is  a  niobe  containing  a  figure ; 
a  third  figure  is  placed  in  the  gable.  The  arrangement 
on  either  side  of  this  gateway  is  the  same.  The 
statues  on  the  north  side  aro  those  of  King  Edward  II., 
Abbot  Godfrey  of  Crowland,  and  the  prior  of  the 
abbey,  wearing  the  Benedictine  habit.  Ou  the  south 
side  aro  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew,  the  three 
saints  to  whom  the  church  wae  originally  dedicated. 
AboTe  the  gateway  is  a  room  called  the  Enights' 
Chamber,  in  which  guests  of  distinguished  rank  were 
lodged :  the  windows  of  this  room  are  later  than  the 
gateway  itself. 

The  bishop's  palate,  though  chiefly  modern,  con- 
tains a  fino  vaulted  nnder-crypt,  supported  on  pillars, 
arc.  122G,  and  two  oriels  of  the  chsmher  known  as 
"  Heaven's  Gate  Chamber,"  built  by  Abbot  Kirton 
{1496-1528),  and  bearing  his  rebus. 

The  deanery  was  the  residence  of  the  Prior,  and 
retains  some  considerable  portions  of  a  hall  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  an  elaborately  enriched  gate- 
way, also  bearing  Abbot  Kirton's  rebus. 

North  of  the  main  gateway,  loading  into  the  Close, 
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IB  the  elianoel  of  a  cbnpol  of  St,  Thomas  of  Canterhnry, 
originally  founded  by  Abbote  Wm.  Watcr?ille  and 
llencdict, — the  latter  of  whom  had  been  a  monk  of 
Cauterbary  at  the  time  of  Becket'e  murJer,  of  which 
he  wrote  n  narrative*.  The  nave  was  pulled  down  by 
Abbot  Gonge,  to  build  St.  John's  Church,  1405.  The 
chancol,  which  now  sefvofl  as  the  Grammftr-Bchool,  is 
very  late  Decorated.  The  beautiful  reticulated  tracery 
of  tho  east  window  deserves  notice,  as  does  the  pierced 
croBS  on  the  gable  above  it.  Beyond  it  it  to  the  north 
are  tho  new  buildings  of  the  grammar-school,  fairly 
appropriate  in  stylo. 

On  the  north  sido  of  tho  cathedral  ia  a  Bingular 
eartheu  mound,  known  as  tho  "  Toot-hill',"  said  to  have 

'  Aflor  BencKlict  hod  been  eppotiitoJ  Alibot  of  Peterborough, 
ill  1176,  "finding  the. gieitt  estublish men t  almost  entirely  det- 
tltute  nf  relicH,  be  returned,  to  his  own  catheilral,  and  earned  off 
with  him  the  flag-etonea  immediate);  enmauilitig  thi?  bocthI  spot 
(of  Bccket'a  murder) — with  which  he  formed  two  nltoTB  in  the 
oonvontual  ohnrohof  hia  new  appointment— besidca  twovaaca  of 
blood,  and  paita  of  Beokefs  olntbing." — SUmley'i  SUIorical 
Memoriali  of  CanterbvTy  ;  /rom  BobeH  of  8v>affham. 

*  At  Oa«ntarTon,  an  eminent  outside  the  towu,  commanding 
an  eitenaive  view,  ia  known  as  the  "  Twt-HdI."  "  Tote-Hill "  ia 
a  modinval  word  [or  a  bebcoD  or  look-ont  station,  derived  from 
tbe  verb  lo  "loU"  or  " (ou(,"  to  look  or  peep,  connecteii  pro- 
bablj  with  Iho  A.-B.  tidiaa,  to  project.  In  '  Piers  Flougbmon's 
Creed,'  we  read 

"  Than  Inted  I  In  at  a  taveroe,  aud  there  I  sspjide 

Two  frero  Camaes." 

A  "  touter  "  ia  one  who  looks  out  for  custom.    Ita  use  in  our 

ceil;  language  is  evidenced  by  the  following  paseiiges  from 

WycUffe'a  Bible :— la.  \sL  5,  "  Sett  the  hoed,  hihold  in  a 
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been  the  site  of  &  tower  built  by  TnroW,  the  first 
Normftn  Abbot,  for  the  defence  of  his  mnnaHtery. 
Similar  moimda  n.re  found  iittiushed  to  Normftn  for- 
tresses (as  at  Canterbury  and  Oxford),  Thore  ie  ono 
also  of  a  liko  churootor  luljacent  to  the  great  gate 
of  Ely  Cathedral.  The  uomo  of  that  attached  to 
Westnunster  Abbey  is  still  preserved  in  "Totliill 
Fields." 

touthSl,"  nliiiH,  "  Bihnlile  thou  in  to  a  ioling  place;"  v.  6,  "Go 
and  put  B  tootere."  alias,  "  Go  thou  and  gette  a  lookero  :"  v.  S, 
"  Up  on  Iho  loothiU  of  tlie  Lord  I  am  etondendo  contTmielly  bi 
day,"  [iliaa,  "  I  stoiide  contynaeli  bi  dai  on  tlie  Uityng  plaoe  of 
the  Lord;"  Jer,  xixi.  21,  "  Ordejoe  to  thee  a  toting  place." 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 


^iBtttri!  rf  t^t  Stt,  fait^  Sbort  ^otiws  of  !bt 
prinripal  |lis^opB. 

THE  great  Beaeiliptme  monastery  o(  Pctorborougli,  whioh 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  in 
England,  was  founded,  ocoording  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in 
the  jear  655,  bj  King  Oswi  of  Northimibria,  and  Peadft, 
sen  of  Fendo,  King  of  Mercia.  Feoda,  one  of  the  lust  and 
fierceet  of  the  Saxon  pagan  chieftains,  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  November  of  the  same  year  in  a  great  battle  with 
Oswi,  on  the  river  Aire  in  Yorkshire.  Oswi  succeeded  to 
the  power  of  the  Mereian  king,  but  gave  the  province  of 
the  Southern  Mercians  to  Peada,  sou  of  Penda,  who  about 
three  years  before  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  had 
married  Alhflede,  daughter  of  Oswi,  Peada  was  murdered 
during  the  Easter  festival  of  the  following  year,  (956) ;  but 
between  that  time  and  the  previous  November,  DJumB,  one 
of  four  Christian  priests  carried  back  into  Mereia  by  Peada 
after  his  own  conversion,  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
the  Middle  Anglians  and  Merchms  hy  Finaa,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame;  and  the  two  princes,  Oawi  and  Peada,  bad,  in 
the  words  of  the  chronicler,  "  come  together,  and  said  they 
would  rear  a  minster  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the  honour 
of  St.  Peter."  This  waj  Peterborongh,  the  first  mooaslio 
eatabliahment,  and  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lichfield, 
the  seat  of  the  Mercian  bishopric)  the  first  resting-place  of 
Christianity  in  central  England. 
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The  siie  choseti  for  the  new  mciimat^rj  was  at  a  place 
called  MedeBhaniBtcde,  '  tho  meadow  Ijomestead,'  in  North 
Qyrwa-lmd  (gyr,  A,-S. '  a  fen '),  one  of  the  many  diatriota 
tributary  U>  the  muin  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  which  moat 
have  beuQ  specially  dependent  on  the  provicco  of  the 
Southern  Mercians  assigned  by  Oswi  to  Feada.  The  foun- 
.dations  were  kid  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  river  Nen, 
overluoking  a  wide  extent  of  fen-country  on  one  side,  and 
a  rich  district  of  woods  and  meadows  on  the  other.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  the  presence  of  Peada  and  Oswi, 
who,  in  the  words  of  tho  Saxon  Chronicle,  "began  the 
ground  wall  and  wrooght  thereon."  It  waa  then  entrosted 
to  a  monk  named  Saxulf.  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
Mercians  threw  off  the  rule  of  Oawi,  reasserted  their  in- 
dependenccj  and  set  up  Wulfere,  brother  of  Peada,  and 
a  younger  son  of  Penda,  as  tbeir  king.  WuUere  n'as 
a  Christian,  and  greatly  favoured  the  rising  monastery  at 
MedesbamsUde  i  which  on  its  completion  is  said  to  have 
been  "  hallowed  in  the  names  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Pan],  and 
St.  Andrew"  by  Deusdedit,  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
ItLamar,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  many  other  bishops, 
in  the  presence  of  Wnlfere  and  his  brother  Ethelred.  Of 
its  DonsecratioQ,  about  657  a.q.,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  was 
probably  performed  by  Deusdedit,  but  all  the  details  are 
imhistorical,  and  rest  on  authorities  not  earlier  than  the 
12th  century.  Saxulf  became  tbe  first  abbot,  and  con- 
tinued bi  preside  over  tbe  monastery  he  hod  built  ("  Abbas 
et  constructor,"  he  is  called  by  Bede),  imtil  in  676  he  waa 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Mercia  by  Arclibialiop  Theodore. 
Wulferc'ii  charter  of  foundation  is  an  undoubted  forgery, 
and  the  confirmation  by  Pope  Vilalian  appended  to  it  has 
no  pretensions  to  genuineness.  'Hie  pretended  buli  of 
Pope  Agatho  is  also  a  shameless  forgery.  By  it  the  abbot 
of  Uedesbanistcde  took  precedence  of  all  others  north  of 
the  Thames ;  he  was  constituted  legat«  of  Rome  over  the 
whole  of  England,  and  "  if  any  Briton  had  a  dedce  to  visit 
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Rome,  Bud  could  not  bj  reason  of  its  dmtsnce,"  lie  might 
rcpdr  to  this  moniutery,  there  offer  up  hu  vows,  and 
receive  absolution  and  the  apostolical  benediction. 

Medesliamstedo  was  flouriahiug,  and,  if  the  atory  told  in 
the  chronicle  of  the  Paeudo-Ingulph  contains  hiBlorical 
elements,  sheltered  a  brotherhood  of  eighty  monka,  when  it 
was  atiackijd  and  dcBtroyed  by  the  Danes  under  Hubba, 
in  the  year  870,  as  has  already  been  related.  (Pt.  I.  §  xu.) 
It  remained  in  ruina  until  about  966,  when  Athelwold, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  distinguished  a  'conatrnclor'  or 
architect  under  King  Edgar,  as  his  suceessor,  William  of 
Wykeham,  was  nnder  Edward  111,,  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt, 
together  with  many  other  religions  houses  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Northmen.  It  was  henceforth — probably 
from  being  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  defence — called 
Burgh,  "a  aimilitudine  urbis,"  says  William  of  Malnies- 
bury.  The  name  of  '  G-ildenburgh '  was  sometimea  given 
to  it,  from  a  part  of  the  minster-roofs  having  been  gilt  by 
Abbot  Leofric;  but  it  finally  took  and  kept  that  by  which 
it  is  at  present  known,  Petcrburgh,  from  the  dedication  of 
ita  great  church  tn  St.  Peter. 

Numerous  relics,  iacludmg  the  incorruptible  arm  of 
St.  Oswald  of  Northnmbria,  some  earth  from  the  battle- 
field on  which  he  fell,  and  the  body  of  St.  rioreolin, 
brought  from  Normandy,  were  acquired  for  his  convent 
by  Abbot  EIsi,  who  died  in  1055.  In  1053  Amwig  re- 
Mgned  the  abbacy  to  Leofric,  nephew  of  the  great  Earl  of 
that  name,  who  stood  bo  high  with  favouc  of  Edward  the 
Oonfeasor  and  his  queen  that  he  was  allowed  to  hold  five 
abbeya  at  once — Burton,  Coventry,  Crowland,  Thomey, 
and  Peleiborougb.  His  iuBuenca  was  equally  great  with 
Harold,  who  conferred  benefactions  on  the  abbey — the 
only  instance  recorded  of  gifts  made  by  him  to  a  raonaatic 
foundation — and  whom  he  followed  with  his  monks  to  the 
field  of  Benlac,  from  which  he  returned  to  bh  monastery 
wounded  and  weary,  and  died  there  on  the  night  of  All 
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Hallows.  The  monks  without  delay  chose  their  provost, 
QraBil,  Its  hiti  successor,  ami  seat  him  to  Edgar  the  Atheling 
for  tlie  confirmation  of  bis  appoLntmeat.  This  quiet 
igDoriog  of  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  awakened 
William's  fierce  wrath,  which  was  only  appeased  hy 
the  gift  of  forty  marks  of  ^old.  Brand  held  his  abbacy 
for  a  very  short  time,  dying  Novemlwr  27tb,  1069.  The 
vacant  post  was  bestowed  on  a  Norman  named  TuTold, 
ODce  a  monk  at  Fecamp,  biitrecently  by  William's  sppoint- 
nieat  Abbot  of  Malmesbury.  He  was,  writes  the  local 
chronicler,  "a  very  stem  man,''  whose  rule  atMalmeshury 
had  been  tyrannical,  and  "the  stocj  runs  that  William 
picked  him  out  as  being  more  of  S  soldier  than  a  monk,  as 
the  fittest  man  to  mle  the  great  house  of  Peterborough, 
DOW  that  it  was  threatened  by  Hcreward  and  his  fellow 
oQtlaws  in  the  Fens."  [Freeman,  u. «,,  iv.  458.]  Before 
the  new  abbot,  who  had  set  out  with  an  hnndred  and  sisty 
armed  Frenchmen,  could  reach  Peterborough,  the  monastery 
had  been  sacked  and  burnt  by  Hereword  and  his  followers, 
in  coDJuuction  with  Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  whom  he  had 
joined  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  rich  spoil  of  the  "Golden 
Borough  "  was  carried  off  by  ship  to  Denmark,  (he  monks 
were  dispersed,  and  Turold,  on  reaching  the  place,  found 
only  one  sick  monk  left  in  the  infirmary,  "  and  the  empty 
church  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  blackened  ruins  of  the 
monastery."  On  Turold's  death,  in  1100,  the  monks,  who 
had  given  the  King  three  hundred  marks  to  be  allowed  to 
cbooHe  their  own  abbot,  elected  Godric,  an  Englishman, 
brother  of  tbcir  furmor  abbot  Brand.  He  sat  in  the  synod 
held  at  Westmiaster  in  1102,  which  denounced  the  preva- 
lent slave  trade  as  "the  wicked,  merchandizo  by  which 
men  were  still  used  to  be  sold  in  England  like  brut« 
beasts.*'  He  was  soon  deposetl,  however.  The  abbey  re- 
mained in  the  King's  hands  for  four  years ;  and  from  this 
time  Churchmen  of  Norman  birtb  alone  were  permitted  to 
hold  the  high  dignity  of  Abbot  of  Peterborough.    Those  of 
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npedal  note  were  Emulf,  I'rior  ot  Christ  Churcli,  Can- 
tatei7,  wbo  became  fiisliop  of  Kocbcster ;  John  of  Seez, 
^Ao  oommeiiccd  the  cboir  of  the  esistiiig  ciithedra),  after 
%  tm  in  lllG,  which  cousumcd  the  greater  part  of  the 
moDiuter;;  Stortiu  of  Bee,  who  completed  the  choir  and 
tnnsept'aisles,  and  vho  governed  thu  monastery  wttli  great 
prudence  during  the  troubled  timea  of  Stephen;  "William 
de  Waterville,  and  Benedict,  wbo  completed  the  nave, 
(the  latter  was  Cteur-de -Lion's  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal) ; 
Kobert  de  Sutton,  who  first  joined  tbe  side  of  the  Barons, 
and  then  that  of  Henry  IIL,  and  was  eompeUed  to  pay 
hewy  fines  in  consequence ;  ILicliard  Asbton,  and  Robert 
Kirton,  who  built  the  eastern  transept,  or  New  Building; 
and  John  Cbajnbers,  the  last  abbot  and  first  bishop.  The 
monastery  had  steiulil;  increased  in  wealth  and  importance ; 
nod  at  the  time  of  tbe  dissolution  it  was  one  of  the  richest, 
though  scarcely  the  best-conducted  in  Eiigliud.  Many  of 
tbe  English  monnrchs  bad  visited  it  on  their  way  to  or  from 
Iho  north.  Edward  III.,  his  queen,  and  court  kept  the 
Easter  festival  at  PeterborougL  in  1327,  on  whicli  occasion 
Uie  abbot,  Adam  de  Eotheby,  expended  nearly  £500. 
Cardinal  Wolse;  kept  the  some  feast  at  Peterboroiigb  in 
great  state  in  152S ;  but  although  the  abbey  expended 
enonnous  sums  in  entertaining  its  royal  and  noble  visitors, 
the  local  rhyme  characterizing  the  great  monasteries  of  the 
I'una  indicates  dutt  it  was  scarcely  so  liberal  to  those  of 
lower  degree; — 

<•  fiamaay  tha  bounteous  of  gold  and  of  (ea, 
Crowlaiid  sa  oourtooua  aa  oaurteous  may  be, 
BpaJding  ths  rich  anil  Patorbon)u|,-h  tha  proud, 
Sawtrey  by  the  way 
That  poor  abbaye 
GsTo  more  alma  !□  one  day 
Thia  all  they." 
John  Gfaunbers,  the  last  abbot,  Follow  of  Merton  and 
Dean  of  St,  Stephen's,  Westminster,  who,  in  the  words  of 
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Gunton,  the  historian  of  Pelerbormigh,  "loved  to  sleBp  in 
a  whole  fikin,  and  desired  to  die  in  his  nest,"  resigofd  the 
abbey  to  Henry  VIII.  on  tho  lat  of  March,  1640.  Ho  was 
then  grants  an  annual  pension  of  £260 ;  hnl  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  letters  pateot  were  issued  for  converting  the 
monastic  church  into  the  cathedral  of  a  new  diocese,  which 
noa  to  extend  over  the  counties  of  Northacopton  and  Hut- 
land,  hitherto  comprised  in  the  great  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
1'he  church  is  said  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cheibury,  on  the 
authority  of  Eolinshed,  to  have  been  spared  as  a  inonu- 
maot  to  Catberioe  of  Arragon,  Henry  VIII.,  according  to 
a  somewhat  apocryphal  story,  replied  to  a  su^estioD, 
"  How  well  it  would  become  his  greatness  to  erect  a  fair 
monument  for  her,"  "  Yes  j  I  will  leava  her  one  of  the 
goodliest  ia  tho  liingdom,"— meaning  this  church, 

li.D.  1541 — 1556.]  JoHH  Chahbebs  retained  the  abbot's  resi- 
dence as  his  palace;  and  the  new  diocese  was  endowed 
with  a  third  part  of  the  property  of  tho  abbey,  amounting 
to  tho  yearly  value  of  £733,  (equal  to  about  £14,660  of 
our  money);  the  other  two  parts  being  assigned  to  the 
King,  and  to  the  newly-established  chapter,  consisting  of 
■  dean  and  six  canons.  Bishop  Chambers  erected  for  hira- 
seir  in  the  cathedral  a  monument  with  an  efGgy,  whicli 
was  destroyed  in  1643. 

[a.d.  1557,  deposed  1559.]  David  Poole,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls,  chaplain  to  Henry  VllL,  Chancellor  of  Lichfield, 
Archdeacon  of  Salop  aod  of  Derby,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and 
Dean  of  the  Arches  ;  was  deprived  for  denying  the  supre- 
macy of  Queen  Mary;  "being  esteemed  a  grave  jwrson 
and  very  quiet  subject,"  says  Antony  Wood.  He  was 
oonunittcd  to  custody,  but  soon  liberated,  and  died  on  one 
of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  see.  He  was  buried  la  the 
cathedral. 

[a.d.  1560,  transLaled  to  Norwich  1584.}  Edudkd  Scahbler, 
educated  at  Peter  House,  Prebendary  of  York  and  West- 
minster, had  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Parker.  During 
voL.ri.  PT.  I.  K 
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his  bog  episcopnte  at  Feterlxirougb,  he  altcDatod  much  of 
the  hind  beloogiag  to  the  sen ;  "  Ab  if,"  hsjs  GudIod, 
"  KiEg  Henry  had  not  takenaway  enough,  and  the  Biahop 
hitnself  nould  take  aviay  luoro."  The  greater  part  of  the 
alienated  estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cecil,  who  but- 
rounded  his  monsion'houae  at  Burleigh  with  the  spoils  of 
the  see  of  Peterborough.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  and  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  and 
Mary,  the  alienation  of  Cbiiroh  property  had  gone  so  far, 
"  that  in  the  beginning  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  statutes  were 
mode  disabling  eccleeiaatical  proprietors  from  granting 
away  their  lands  except  on  leases  for  three  lives,  or  twenty- 
one  years.  But  an  unfortunate  reservation  was  made  iu 
favour  of  the  crown.  The  Queen,  therefore,  and  her  cour- 
tiers, who  obtained  grants  from  her,  continued  to  prey  upon 
their  succulent  rictim'."  Cecil,  however,  was  not  more 
"  mercenary  and  rapacious  "  than  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's 
courtiers,  with  the  exception  of  Walsiogbam,  "  who  spent 
his  own  estate  in  her  service,  and  left  not  sufGctent  to  pay 
his  debts."  (See  Ely,  Part  n.— Biahop  Cox.)  The  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  was  not  less  active  in  the  work  of  aliena- 
tion after  his  translation  to  Norwich  ;  and  Lord  Keeper 
Puckering  jictitioned  the  Queen  to  confer  the  see  of  Ely  on 
Scambler,  when  eighty-eight  years  old,  iu  order  that  he 
might  give  him  a  lesae  of  part  of  the  lands.  This  second 
translation  never  took  ]>laco ;  and  by  an  act  ta  the  first 
year  of  James  I.,  conveyances  of  bishops'  landa  to  the 
crown  are  made  void:  "a  concession,"  aaysHallam,"much 
10  the  King's  honour.' 
[a.d.  1585—1600.]  EicHAHD  HoniABD,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  159+  iie  was  disappointed  of  the 
archi episcopal  see  of  York,  which  he  bad  "  much  endea- 
voured after."  During  his  episcopate,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  buried  at  Peterborough.  The  sermou  on  this 
occasion,  however,  (from  Fs.  xiiix.  5,  6,  T,)  which  "made 
•  UBllfiui,  CuDst.  Hist.,  vh.  iv. 
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a  groat  noiso  amoog  factioua  people,"  was  preflched  by 
William  Wickhani,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

[a.d.  1()0I—1630.]  Thomas  Dovb,  Fellow  of  Pembroko  Hall 
and  Dean  of  Norwicb,  a  cbaplaio  of  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
who  was  wont  to  call  him  "  ihe  Dove  with  silver  wiop," 
from  b>s  excellent  preaching  and  reverend  aspect.  He 
kept  great  hospitality  during  his  long  episcopate. 

[A.n.  1630,  tmnalated  to  Bath  and  Wells  1632,]  William 
PiERB,  Deau  of  Peterborough.     (See  Wells  Cathkdbal.) 

[a.d.  1633,  translated  to  Hereford  1634,]  AuauSTiSE  Likd- 
B&LL,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and 
Dnrham,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Bishop  Lindsell,  whose 
leamini;  was  conBiderable,  was  the  editor  of  "  TheophylacL 
on  8L  Panl's  EpiBtlea,"  fol.  163e. 

[a.».  1634—1638.]  Fbakcis  Dee,  Fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  Dean  of  Cbi- 

[A.D.  1639—1649.]  JOHS  Towers,  Fellow  of  Quoena", 
Cambridge,  Prehendary  of  Westminster  and  Dean  of 
Peterborough.  The  "  great  commission  for  drmning  the 
fens"  was  opened  at  Pelerborou^h  soon  after  this  bishop's 
aceeaaton.  The  commissioners  sat  for  some  days  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace ;  and  their  decisions  were  hence- 
forth known  as  "  Peterborough  law."  The  Iroiibles  of 
the  civil  war  fell  heavily  on  Bishop  Towera,  whose 
cathedral  suffered  more  than  any  otber  in  England  from 
the  fanatic  soldiery.  (Fart  I.  §  xv.)  He  was  himself  for 
some  time  in  attendance  on  the  King,  and  having  been, 
saya  Willis,  "  outed  of  oil  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times." 
J  died  in  obscurity,  Jan.  10,  IGiJ,  "  twenty  days  before  hia 

II  great  master  King  Charles." 

H  A.P.  1660,  translated  to  Lincoln  1663.]  Bemjaxin  Lanev, 

^B  appointed  after  twelve  years'  vacancy  of  the  see,  had  been 

^m  Master  of  Pembroke  Hatl,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Ro- 

H  Chester.    He  had  attended  Charles  II.  during  his  exile, 

H  Dr.  Cosin,  nxLsecrated  to  the  see  of  Durham  at  the  same 
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time  as  Bishnp  Lnacf  to  that  of  Peterborough,  had  been 
Dean  of  Peterborough  before  the  troubles,  and  returned  to 
hia  former  charge  on  tlie  Rastoration.  The  cuthedral  of 
Peterborough,  which  remained  in  a.  ruinooa  condition  for 
mitnj  years  after  the  desecration,  had  been  partly  restored, 
and  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  jiarish  church.  He 
rebuilt  one  of  the  great  western  arches  which  had  jallen 
down.  Dean  Ctosin,  inrtalled  Dean  Not.  7,  1640,  "re- 
newed the  ancient  us^e,"  and  "  settled  the  church  and 
choir  in  a  proper  order." 

[a.d.  1663—1679.]  Joseph  Henshaw,  Fellow  of  AU  Bonis, 
Dean  of  Chichester,  author  of  Eora  KncceiiuiF,,  a  book  of 
some  reputation  in  its  day.  "  Having  lived  not  very  hos- 
pitably in  his  diocese,"  writes  Brown  Willis,  he  died 
suddenly  in  London,  and  was  buried  near  his  wife  in  the 
church  of  East  Lavant,  SuBsex,  which  living  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

[a.ii.  1679,  translated  to  Norwich  1685.]  William  Lloyd, 
trsQshkted  to  Peterborough  from  Llandaff.  UlEhop  Lloyd, 
who  died  in  1710,  was  the  longest  lived  of  the  Nonjuring 
bishops.    He  was  deprived  1690.    (See  Kobwich.) 

[a.u.  168B,  deprived  1690.]  Thomas  White,  also  a  Non- 
juror. Educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  Cbaplain  to  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  Vicar  of  Newark.  He  was  one  of  the 
kcven  bishops  sent  to  the  Tower.     He  died  1698. 

[a.d.  1691—1718.]  BiCHABD  CuHflEBLABD,  a  native  of  Lon- 
don, educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  became  successively  Rector  of  Bampton,  Ox- 
fordshire, Chaplain  to  the  Loid  Keeper,  Sir  0,  liridgeman, 
1668,  and  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Stamford,  1680.  "  He  had 
no  pretension  to  quick  and  brilliant  taleols,"  writes  his 
great  grandson,  Richard  Cumberland,  author  of  "  The 
Observer."  "  His  mind  was  fitted  for  elaborate  and  pro- 
found researches,  as  his  works  more  fully  testify."  Bishop 
Cumborlacd  was  the  author  of  a  refutatioa  of  the  '  free 
principles '  of  Hobbes,  entitled  De  Legibas  Natwva  Dit- 
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gviiitio  Phitosophica,  a  book  wliicli,  between  the  years 
1672  (when  it  first  appeared)  aod  1750,  was  several  timet) 
reprinted,  in  Latin  and  Euglisli,  both  at  home  and  on  the 
Continent,  Beaidea  some  leaserworka,  Bishop  Cumberland 
also  wrote  Origina  Oentmm  Antiquit8im<E,Qi,"  KUnra'^lB 
for  Discoyering  the  Times  of  the  First  Planting  of  Na- 
tions." London,  1724.  His  monvmenl  remains  in  the  New 
Building,  with  on  inscription  alrnady  noticed,  (Part  1.  §  xs,) 

[a.d.  1718 — 1728.]  WatTK  KcNifBTT  had  been  eleven  years 
Deaa  at  Peterborough,  and  is  perhaps  the  moat  distin- 
guished prelate  who  has  erer  filled  the  see.  Bishop  Keu- 
nett  was  bom  at  Dover  in  1660,  was  educated  al  Weat- 
minsler  and  Oxford,  and  became  successively  Vicar  of 
Ambroaden,  in  Uifordshire,  Rector  of  Shottesbroke,  Berk- 
shire, and  Dean  (1708)  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Bishop  Keuuett  is  best  remembered,  however,  for  bis  lite- 
rary labours.  Besides  many  sntaller  works  in  which  lie 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  Atlerbury  respecting  the 
history  and  rights  of  the  Convocation,  Bishop  Eennett 
wrote  "  Parochial  Antiquities ;  a  History  of  Ambrosden, 
Bioesfer,  and  the  Neighbourhood."  4to.,  1695 ;  this  book 
was  republished  by  Dr.  Bandiael,  (Oxford,  1618,)  and  is 
■till  of  considerable  interest  aad  value;  "A  Complete 
History  of  England,"  3  vols,  folio,  1706  (the  third  volume 
■lone  is  Kennett's,  and  contains  the  history  from  Charles  1. 
to  William  HI.);  and  "A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Eccle- 
nastical  and  Civil,"  2  vols,  folio.  1728.    (Part  I,  5  ix.) 

The  chapter  library  at  Peterborough  waa  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  care  of  Bishop  Eeanett,  and  of  his  registrat, 
the  Sev.  Joseph  Sparke,  editor  of  a  collection  of  cbioDicles 
which  has  now  become  rare,  entitled  SUtoriiB  Anglicttna 
Beriptorns  Varii,  London,  folio,  1723,  The  volume  con- 
tains many  of  the  chronicles  connected  with  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough. 

[A.D.  1729—1747.]  Robert  Clavebib*!  was  translated  to 
Peterborough  from  LUfidalT. 
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[a.0.  1747,  traDsliLted  to  Salisbury  175T.]  Jorn  Thoiub, 
tutor  to  George  III.    (See  Salbbitrt.) 

[a.o.  175T,  tmnslated  to  Locdon  1761.]  Ricsard  Tbhrice 
(8<je  St.  Paul's.) 

[a.d.  1764 — 1769.]  Robebt  Lamb,  previooalj  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough 1744, 

[a.d.  1769—1794.]  JoHtr  HiscHCLiyrK,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  which  position  he  retained  after  he 
became  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  until  in  1789  be  was 
ajipoiuted  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  which  be  held  with 
bis  bishopric  until  bis  death. 

[a.d.  1794—1813.]  Spbscbr  Madan,  educated  at  Weat- 
uiinater  Sclool,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  a  Fallow  1760.  He  was  appointed  Prebendary 
of  Peterborough  in  1770,  aod  became  Diahop  of  Bristol  in 
1793,  from  which  he  was  translated  the  next  year. 

[a.d.  1813—1819.]  John  Pabboss,  bom  at  Oxford  1761, 
educated  at  the  Cathwiral  School,  Christ  Chutch,  and  at 
Magdalen  College,  became  Fellow  of  Wa.lliam  1785,  and 
was  elected  Master  of  Ballioi  1798,  He  afterwards  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Biiatol,  and  in  1813  Bi^bop  of  Peter- 
borough. He  retdned  the  Mastership  until  his  death.  He 
died  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Satliol 
College. 

[a.d.  3819 — 1839.]  Hebbeut  Mabse,  bom  in  1757,  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho  became  a 
Fellow  1782.  Ho  resided  some  years  at  Gottingon  and 
Loipsic,  when  ho  became  acquainted  with  German  theology, 
which  he  arterwards  introduced  into  England,  in  the  work 
by  which  bo  is  chiefly  known,  bis  translation  of  J.  D. 
Michaclis'  "Introduction  to  the  New  Testament."  Having 
received  a  pension  from  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  political  pamphlet, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1800,  and  became  Lady  Mar* 
garet  Professor  in  1607,  which  chair  he  occupied  till  his 
death.  In  1816  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
and  in  1819  was  translated  to  Peterborough. 
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Wilhelmi  Alnwyk  Epi."  On  eitlier  side  are  canopied 
niches,  from  whicli  the  figures  have  disappeared.  The 
original  Norman  west  front  renittins  behind  Bishop 
Alnwick's  additions,  which  were  merely  built  up 
against  the  old  wall,  disturbing  it  as  littlo  as  possible. 
The  window  above  was  added  by  tho  Bishop's  executors 
after  his  death  in  1449,  in  accordance  with  tho  direc- 
tion of  his  will.  It  is  of  great,  perhaps  disproportion- 
aXa  size,  althongh  the  tracery  with  which  it  is  filled  is 
good  and  rcsemblea  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  tho 
west  window  of  Westminster  Hall.  Norman  turrets  rise 
on  either  side ;  and  tho  fronts  of  the  aides,  with  their 
doors  ond  windows,  are  also  Norman.  Tho  pinnacles 
which  crown  the  flanking  turrets  are  due  to  Mr.  Blore, 
by  whom  the  front  was  restored.  Owing  to  deficient 
bonding  between  the  new  work  and  the  old,  it  became 
dangcrona  two  years  since,  rendering  oitensive  repairs 
necessary,  which  are  not  yet  completed  (1880J. 

IV.  The  nave  [Plate  I.],  which  wo  now  enter,  is 
throughout  Norman,  with  the  exception  of  its  vaulted 
roof  and  of  the  chapel  constructed  by  Bishop  Nix  in 
the  south  aisle.  Its  western  part  is  assigned,  and  with 
probability,  to  Bishop  Evbbabu  (1121 — 1115),  who  no 
doubt  followed  tho  original  plan  of  his  predecessor. 
Bishop  Herbert. 

The  nave,  which  extends  252  feet  from  the  western 
door,  and  comprises  fourteen  bays  to  the  intersection 
of  the  transeptfi,  is  the  longest  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  8t.  Alban'e,  which  extends  to 
290  feet.     Fonr  bays,  however,  are  included  in  the 
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loir.  The  great  open  arclioH  of  the 
triforium,  which  at  once  attract  atteation,  thua  form 
a  more  pecnliar  feature  iu  the  general  view  of  the 
uave  tiian  its  unusual  length.  The  arrangement  dgcutg 
in  early  Norman  work  on  the  Ccintinent,  but  ia  found 
iu  no  other  English  cathedral.  There  are,  however, 
GXanipleB  iu  Eome  important  churches,  aa  at  Southwell 
Minater  and  Waltham  Ahbey. 

The  naTO  piers  arc  unusually  massive,  and  alternate 
regularly  in  design  as  far  aa  the  ninth  pior  from  the 
west  euil.  On  the  east  and  weat  faces  of  the  firat  pier 
are  circ;ular  half-piera,  with  ouahton  capitals.  On  the 
inner  faces  of  the  second  are  three  aemi-attaohed  shafts, 
with  plain  caps.  A  single  abaft  set  in  the  angle  of 
each  pier  aupports  the  outer  arch,  which  is  decorated 
with  the  billet-moulding.  A  aeoond  ahaft  in  the  alter- 
nate piera  runa  np  to  and  supports  the  outer  triforium 
arch.  The  facea  of  the  piers  towards  the  nave  have 
alternately  four  aliafta  and  one ;  i.e.  two  vaulting  ahafta, 
and  one,  and  two  shafts  running  up  to  the  triforium 
arch  and  none.  The  bases  of  the  piers,  which  had  been 
muoh  injured  by  the  burning  timbers  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  of  14G3,  have  undergone  a  Perpendicular 
transformation. 

The  triforiam,  of  which  the  ajrcbes  are  scarcely  losa 
in  size  than  thoao  of  the  nave  below  them,  extends 
over  the  whole  space  of  the  aisles,  and  is  lighted  by 
Begni en tul -headed  Decorated  windows  inserted  at  the 
back,  the  exterior  walls  being  raised  to  receive  them. 
The  original  triple  Noi-mau  arcodea  remain  beneath  the 
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later  winilowB,  with  double  waU-shafta  betweon  tbem  in 
tliG  southern  triforioni,  wliicb  ore  dcetrujud  in  tlittt  to 
the  north.  The  outer  wall  baa  been  raised  to  a  con- 
siderably greater  heig]it  in  the  two  easterumost  baye, 
and  tailor  windows  ineerted,  tho  roof  being  eot  with 
au  inward  elope  to  gain  additional  light  to  the  choir. 

On  the  whole  north  aide  of  the  nave,  and  as  far  as 
Bishop  Nix'a  chantry  on  the  south  side,  the  outer  aroh 
of  the  triforiuin  is  occontric  to  the  snb-archos.  The 
Orltemato  courses  of  darker  and  lighter  atone  in  (he  tri- 
forium  arches  should  be  noticed.  Throughout,  the 
triforium  arches  have  triple  shafts  on  their  inner  aidee, 
and  a  zigzag  niouldiug  above  them.  The  clerestory 
is  set  bock  within  a  waH-puasage,  forming  a  aeries  of 
triple  arches,  as  at  Oxford.  The  central  arch,  at  the 
back  of  which  is  the  window,  is  raised  on  slender 
shafts,  resting  on  the  capitals  of  those  below.  A  billet- 
moulding  surrounds  this  arch.  Tho  clerestory  lights 
are  Norman.  The  capitals  and  bases  of  piers  and 
shafts  are  throughont  plain,  except  in  the  western  part 
of  the  wall-arcade  of  the  aouthem  triforium. 

The  alteration  of  tho  weatem  doorway  is  at  once 
evident  from  within,  the  original  Norman  arch  remain- 
ing above  Bishop  Alnwick's  Perpendicular  insertion. 
A  lofty  Nomuin  arcado  of  two  arches  remains  on  either 
aide  of  the  doorway.  The  two  northern  arches  are 
some  inches  higher  than  thoBo  south ;  and  following 
the  indication  thus  afforded,  it  will  bo  seen  that  through- 
out the  nave  all  tho  arches  on  tho  north  side  are 
slightly  higher  thaa  those  opposite,^a  fact  for  which 
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it  ifl  (tifGcuIt  to  accoant,  but  from  whict  we  ma^  per- 
haps conclude  that  one  aide  of  tlie  nave  was  completeil 
bfiforo  the  other. 

V.  Tho  boantiful  lierne-vault  of  the  nave  was  the 
work  of  Bishop  Waltkh  Leiiakt  (1446—1472).  the 
original  Norman  loof,  which  waa  of  wood,  having  been 
destroyed  when  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  wfis  struck  by 
lightning  in  14C3.  Tho  vaulting -ehafta  are  of  tlie  some 
date  aa  the  roof  itself.  They  descend  alternately  to 
the  level  of  the  triforiura  and  clerestory.  Tho  latter 
having  to  moot  a  pair  of  Norman  vaulting- shafts  are 
united  by  an  awkward  fork  resembling  a  water-pipe, 
similar  ti>  what  ia  seen  in  the  lantern  of  Gloucester. 
Bishop Lehart's do-  ||  n.^Bi'^ 

vice,— a  hart  lying  -^  -    -^  -    ■ 

in  the  water  ( Water 
Lie-kart), — altom-  , 
ates  with  an  angel 
buaring  a  shiehi 
on  the  corbels  at 
the    bases    of  the 

longer  sbufts.  Tho  bosses  of  tho  roof,  225  i) 
are  carved  with  minute  figures,  which  form  a  com- 
plete  sacred  history,  beginning  ot  the  tower  end  with 
the  Creation,  and  ending  with  tho  Lost  Judgment. 
All  were  originally  pointed  and  gilt.  The  vault  was 
washed  stono-colour  in  180G,  but  was  cleaned  and  tho 
colouring  partially  leatored  in  1872.  The  bosses 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  de- 
scription, illustrated  by  photographs,  written  by  Deiin 
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Goulburn,  and  publiBhod  by  Mr,  Stacy  of  Norwich. 
In  the  centre  of  this  roof,  between  the  west  door  and 
the  cboir  screen,  is  a  circular  opening  of  Bome  size. 
Similar  openings  exist  ia  the  roofs  of  Durham  and 
Eieter  Cathedrals,  and  in  other  vaults  of  the  Decorated 
and  Perpendioalar  periods ;  and  it  has  been  con* 
joctured  that  they  served  ftir  censing  the  church  on 
great  festivals,  and  for  other  occasional  ceremonicH'. 

Tho  great  weil  window  ia  best  Been  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  nave.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
UEnoELAND,asa  memorial  of  Bishop  Sianlgt,  who  died 
in  1849.  The  design  is  of  more  pictorial  character  than 
usual,  but  the  result  is  very  for  from  pleasing.  The 
subjects  are — the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  finding  of 
Mofcs,  and  the  Ascension,  after  Baffaelle  ;  the  brazen 
serpent,  after  Lg  Buun  ;  and  Ciirint  blessing  little  chil- 
dren, after  West.    Ik  the  centre  of  the  nave,  over  the 

'  Hanoi],  Caetles  nad  CoDvcata  of  Norfolk,  p.  270.  Sir. 
IIujTod  quotta  tho  foUuuiug  pu^sagt  from  LntDbDrde'B  Topu- 
gmphiral  Diotiouary ;— "  1  myoelf,  being  a  child,  once  was  in 
Paula's  Obnrch  at  Loudon,  at  a  feast  of  Wbitsnnlide,  wbeare  the 
comytiB  down  uf  iLe  Holy  Ghoet  vat  set  forth  by  u  vhitu  pigeon 
that  WDB  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  is  yet  to  be  Be«n  in  the 
nydat  of  the  roof  of  tbo  great  lie;  and  by  a  long  center  wtuab. 
deweridlng  out  of  the  sainu  place  altncwt  to  the  very  ground, 
wia  Bvringed  up  and  down  at  such  a  length  that  it  reai'hi-d 
at  one  swepe  ulmoBt  to  tile  west  gate  of  tlie  churob,  and  nith 
the  otbcr  to  the  queer  staira  of  tbe  same,  breatliing  ont  over 
tUo  whole  church  and  companie  a  moet  pleoEont  porf  nme  of  Ba«h 
uvvte  tiling  ae  burned  tbereiu."  A  curious  avcount  of  Himllar 
ceremonies  in  tbe  ereoC  church  at  Dunkirk  early  iu  tho  hut 
ctntury  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  vi.lmoc  of  Hlliaa  Letters 
Illu=trutiro  of  English  HJatorj,  Fourth  Sirics. 
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grave  of  BiBhop  Stanley,  is  a  blnck  marble  slRb,  the 
iiiBcriptioii  on  which  ehoald  be  read. 

VI.  The  nane-aieliis  are  covored  by  a  plnin  qnadri- 
partite  vault,  without  riba,  spriuging  from  shafta  set 
itgbiust  tbe  pierB  of  the  nave,  and  from  half'piere  witli 
semi-attaclied  ebafts  against  tbo  opposite  wall.  The 
bays  are  divided  by  a  plain  arch,  slightly  borsQ-shoed, 
Decorated  windoirs  have  been  inBorted ;  and  a  blaak 
arcade,  of  five  arches  in  each  bay,  fills  tbe  wall  below 
them.  In  botb  aisles  some  of  the  original  Normuu 
window-splays,  with  shafts  at  tbo  angles,  remain. 

In  the  north  aiele,  in  the  Jiftl^  bay  stands  a  mag- 
nificent altar-tomb  of  Purbeck  marble  witii  riebly 
panelled  sides,  remoycd  from  tbe  Jesus  Chapel.  It  is 
that  of  Sir  Tbomab  Wyndham  and  his  four  wives,  and 
formerly  stood  in  the  Lndy-chapel.  The  braseeB  are 
loBt.  A  mural  monument  above  it,  to  a  lay  clerk  named 
Parsley,  has  a  quaint  inscription  that  may  reward 
[wrusal.  Between  the  ghlh  aud  sciienlk  pillars  lies  the 
learned  Dean  Pbidbacx,  author  of  the  "  Connection,  of 
Sacred  au.l  Profane  History,"  d.  1724.  In  the  eighth 
bay  an  B^ly  English  door  with  segmental  head  and 
carious  carving  iu  tbe  9])andrilB,  now  blocked  np, 
opened  to  the  green-yard  of  tbo  priory,  in  which  was  a 
cross  where  sermons  were  occasionally  preached.  In 
the  ninth  bay  ia  a  memorial  window  by  Wabbinotos, 
for  William  Smith,  d.  18i9,  for  forty  years  Professor 
of  Modern  Eii^tury  at  Cambridge.  In  the  tenth  bay 
is  an  altar-tomb  with  a  beautiful  panelled  face.  &om 
which  tbe  brasses  have  been  removed.     It  is  that  of 
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Sm  Jolts  HoBAET,   Attorney-General  to  Henry  VII. 

This  monumeut  was  enclosed  in  a  cbaiitry. 

In  the  math  ainie  the  windowa  of  tho  gt'xth  bay  have 
tioen  filled  nitli  stained  glass  as  a  memorial  for  mem- 
bors  of  the  family  of  Hales,  by  Wad.es.  The  sevenlk 
and  eighth  bays  were  converted  into  a  chantry  by 
Biahop  Nn  (1501—1636).  The  sides  of  the  piers  and 
the  vaulting  are  much  enriched  with  paaeleand  tracery 
of  late  FcrpeDdiculor  character.  The  Bishop's  arms 
occur  in  the  spandrile ;  and  at  the  east  end,  forming 
Ibc  reredoB  with  a  pillar-pi Ecina  at  the  sonth-eost 
corner,  are  three  canopied  niches.  The  iron-work  on 
which  the  '  sacring-bell '  hung,  remains ;  but  the  railing 
which  Borronnded  the  chapel,  together  with  a  stone 
bracket  which  projected  into  the  nave,  were  destroyed 
by  the  Puritans.  Tho  windows  of  this  ehontry  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  to  Sir  Sajhuel  Biqhold,  by 
Harduan,  with  silvery  canopies,  and  to  Sir  Bobbbt 
Uarvet,  by  0"CoNNun,  the  colours  of  which  are  much 
loo  glaring.  In  the  seveTith  bay  is  tlie  tomb  of  Chan- 
cellor 8p£HCEB,  on  which  the  rents  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  were  formerly  paid ;  and  in  the  vmlh  is  the 
plain  altattomb  of  Bishop  Parkhurst  (1660—1575), 
from  which  the  bi-nsses  have  been  removed.  Against 
the  wall  IB  the  monument  of  Dean  Gabsineh  (1573 — 
1589),  who  pnlled  down  the  ruined  Lady-chapel ; 
and  against  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Chaticollo)'  Spencer's 
tomb,  a  mnral  inonnmont  for  Dean  Hbney  Fairfax, 
one  of  tho  Follows  of  Magdalen  who  resisted  James  IL 
la  tho  last  bay  of  thie  oiBle  toward  the  east,  and  in  the 
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fiftli  bay  from  the  weat,  uro  doors  opening  to  the  clois- 
ters. (See  §  xvm.)  On  the  west  side  of  the  eleventh 
pier  is  a  painted  mnral  monument  to  William  Inglott, 
organist  of  the  catheilrtJ  (died  1621),  depicting  Art 
and  Age  croivntiig  him. 

yU.  The  ninth  pier  on  either  eido  differs  &om  all 
the  rest,  and  is  circular,  with  a  spiral  ribbed  orna- 
ment, like  that  of  the  piere  at  Durham.  These  piers 
mark  the  original  extent  of  the  choir,  which,  as  usual 
in  Norman  cathedrals,  stretched  beyond  the  central 
tower,  and  comprised  two,  and  with  the  western  screens 
and  chapels  four,  bays  of  the  nave.  The  pier  now 
incorporated  with  the  organ-screen  will  prove  on 
examination  to  have  been  originally  of  a  similar  cylin- 
drical form.  Beyond  this  point  oaatward,  the  vanlting- 
ebofts  are  cnt  short  about  half-way,  to  prevent  their 
interfering  with  the  stalls  and  the  vault  of  the  western 
chapels,  and  tenoinato  in  corbel-heads.  A  skeleton 
peeps  out  grimly  under  the  plaster  of  the  wall-arcade 
at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle. 

The  oT'jaji- screen  at  present  crosses  the  nave  at  the 
east  end  of  the  eleventh  bay.  The  lower  part,  which 
is  ancient,  has  boon  restored,  and  was  no  doubt  the 
work  of  Bishop  Lehart,  whose  arms  and  device  appear 
in  the  epandrila  of  the  entrance.  The  projecting 
upper  part,  which  was  completed  in  1833  by  Mr. 
Salvin,  is  heavy  and  ugly,  and  its  effect  is  by  no  means 
improved  by  the  decoration  of  the  organ  which  stands 
above  it.  Extending  westward,  between  the  piers  on 
either  side  of  the  screen  door,  wore  small  chapels  with 
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altttrs ;  tliiit  on  the  north  dedicated  to  St.  William,  & 
boy  said  to  havi!  been  crucified  by  the  Jews  in  1137 
(see  Part  II.,  BiaLop  Everaud,  and  compare  the  notice 
of  "  Liltle  St.  Hugli,"  Lincoln  Cathedral),  that  on  the 
south  to  St.  Miiry,  Both  were  destrojed  during  the 
Behollion.  The  reredoses  of  these  chapela  remain, 
but  their  ohamctcr  is  almost  obliterated  by  restoration. 
The  pillar-piscina  cf  that  to  the  north  may  elill  be 
seen,  as  well  as  the  cluster  of  shafts  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  which  aupjiorted  the  vnnlt  that  roofed  in 
those  chapels  westward. 

The  anie-choir,  which  fills  the  space  under  tiic  orgftn- 
loft,  between  two  piers,  was  the  chapel  of  onr  Ludy  of 
Pity.  Its  nppor  portion  is  cut  off  by  the  floor  of  the 
organ-loft,  which  forma  a  huge  gallery,  from  which, 
till  recently,  tho  cathedral  service  used  to  bo  sung. 
Galleries  above  the  stalls  still  encumber  tho  choir  on 
either  side.  The  walls  north  and  south  are  covered 
with  a  Perpendicular  panelling.  Till  1854  the 
side-aisles  were  blocked  by  solid  walls,  broken  by 
doors.  Thoy  are  non  filled  with  stone  screens,  glazed ; 
that  to  the  north  having  formed  part  of  a  screen 
Mparating  the  Jesus  Chapel  from  the  nortb-eaet  aiBle 
of  the  choir,  from  which  it  was  most  unwarrantably 
removed. 

Vni.  The  choir  itself  extends  beyond  the  screen  to 
the  extreme  eastern  apse,  the  graceful  curve  of  which, 
seen  beyond  the  Norman  nrcades  of  the  central  tower, 
is  very  picturesque  and  striking.  Bishop  Lehnrt'a  roof 
extends  to  the  western  piers  of  the  tower.     The  lower 
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r  lilain  monldings,  insto&d 
re.     In  other  respecta  the 


arches  of  the  choir  hare  n 
of  the  billet  seen  in  the  n 
two  baye  west  of  tlie  tower  differ  uot  at  all  from  those 
of  the  nave.  The  Ktalls  [Plate  II.]  are  arranged  on 
either  sido  of  the  choir  as  far  as  the  traneept.  They 
are  sisty-two  in  number,  for  the  prior,  sub-prior,  and 
sixty  monks.  Their  carving  and  details,  which  are 
Perpendicnlar  and  probably  of  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  ceutury,  are  excellent  and  deserve  the  closest 
examination.  Remark  especially  the  birds  serving  as 
crockets,  and  the  curions  circular  heads  at  the  folia- 
tion-cusps of  the  arches.  Tlie  paint  with  which  these 
stalls  were  encrusted  at  the  general  "  repair  and  bcau- 
tification  "  in  ISOft  has  been  removed,  and  the  broken 
portions  carefully  restored. 

The  mUererea  below  [Plate  III.]  are  still  more  in- 
teresting than  the  stalls,  and  are  of  two  periods :  the 
earlier,  dating  probably  &tim  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  distinguished  by  a  ledge  or 
seat  with  sharp  angles ;  the  later,  which  date  &om  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  liavo  a  ledge  ronnded  at  the 
sides,  and  sinking  inward  at  the  centre.  They  have 
been  carefully  examined  and  described  by  Mr. 
Hiinwl'',  All  will  repay  careful  notice;  but  the 
most  interesting  are  as  follows;— 

South  elde  o/ehoir,  bei/lnmng  iee$l. 

2.  A  lion  and  dragon  biting  ench  utLer.  The  grouping 
very  spirited. 
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3.  A  rose-tree. 
6.  A  man  seat«d,  rending.     Eight,  a  abeplicrd,  with  liis 

flock  abont  him.  Le/l,  a  group  of  scholars ;  two  wili  books, 
two  lighting:  the  master  taking  cakes  from  a  basket. 

10.  A  man  and  a  womaa,  in  civil  costunic ;  the  lad;  with 
a  rosary,  the  man  with  a  long  girdle. 

12.  A  crowned  head, 

16.  Two  male  figures,  preparing  lo  wrestle. 

Corporalion-petB,  goulh  of  choir, 

23,  A  large  human  bead,  supported  by  foliage. 

28.  A  schoolmaster  scourging  a  child :  bis  soholarB  about 

30.  A  fos  ninning  away  with  a  goose,  pursued  by  a  woman 
with  a  diataff ;  meanwhile,  a  pig  feeds  from  a  [Kit,  and  other 
pots  and  [lans  are  thrown  about  in  the  melee. 

Iforlh  tide  of  choir,  beginning  leeat. 

4.  A  knight  in  armour. 

6.  A  huntsman,  with  stag  and  dogs. 

7.  A  kniyht  and  lady.  The  arms  on  either  side  are  Wing- 
field  irighl)  and  Boville  {h/t).  Sir  Thomas  Wingfield  married 
the  heiress  of  Boville  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

13.  A  man  in  armour,  sitting  on  a  lion,  and  tearing  ojien 
its  jaiVB. 

16.  A  man  riding  on  a  boar. 

17.  A  tni^e  owl,  with  small  birds  about  it. 

18.  A  man  drinking,  upset  by  a  boar. 

Corporation-few,  north  of  choir. 

23.  A  man  riiling  on  a  stag, 

28.  A  castle. 

29.  A  monkey  driving  another  in  a  whcelharrow. 
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TLe  BUkopi  throne  was  erected  by  Doan  Lloyd, 
towanls  tlio  enJ  of  the  last  contary,  "  in  resomblanco 
of  ancient  Gothic  workmanship." 

IX.  The  central  iomer,  tho  first  story  of  which  is 
early  Norman,  and  probably  part  of  Bishop  Herbert's 
work,  is  open  to  the  roof,  ae  a  lanteiTi.  The  npper 
etories  are  also  Nornian,  bnt  of  later  date.  The  tower 
is  raised  on  four  very  lofty  circular  arches,  having 
semi -attached  shafts  in  front  and  iii  the  rebates. 
Above,  on  all  four  sides,  are  three  arcades,  all  cir- 
cular-hoadeil,  the  upper  and  lowei'  pierced  with  paa- 
sages  leading  to  tho  roof.  The  lower  arcade  is  of  six 
arches  on  each  side.  That  iu  tlie  centre  is  narrower 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  merely  relieves  the 
wall,  "  eicept  in  the  estremity  of  each  face,  where 
it  ia  pierced  by  a  largo  circular  aperture,  which  goes 
quite  through  the  wall."  The  upper  arcade  of  three 
arches  is  the  loftiest,  and  ia  pierced  for  windows. 
Two  large  shafts  support  each  a  group  of  emaller  ones, 
from  which  the  arch  springs  within  which  tlie  window 
is  set,  all  tho  shafts  being  "  admirably  proportioned 
to  the  great  height  at  which  they  are  placed."  The 
windows  are  filled  with  stain«d  gloss,  which  produces 
a  singularly  good  effect.  Above  this  arcade  the  lan- 
tern if,  closed  by  a  £at  wooden  ceiling  of  tho  worst 
possible  design,  wLicU  it  is  hoped  may  be  speedily 
removed. 

The  transepts  (g  xn.)  which  open  south  and  north 
from  the  tower,  were  formerly  separated  from  tho 
choir,  and  encumbeted  by  huge  galleries.     They  were 
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thrown  into  it  during  the  alterations  of  1851,  itnd  haYe 
been  filled  with  oiiken  bencheB  almost  to  the  very  end, 

X.  The  portion  of  the  choir  [Plato  IV.]  which  ei- 
tenda  eaativaril  of  tlie  tower  haa  been  greatly  altered, 
although  the  original  Norman  ground-plan  remaina 
unchanged.  The  roof  and  elereatory  had  been  crushed 
in  1362  by  the  fall  of  the  spire.  The  elereatory  was 
then  bnilt  by  Bishop  Percy.  The  present  stone  vault 
was  erected  by  Bishop  Golowell  (1472-1499),  who 
also  transformed  the  arches  on  either  side,  as  far  as 
the  apse,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  Bishop 
Percy's  roof  of  finely-moulded  oaken  timber,  originally 
intended  to  be  Been  from  below,  atill  remains  above 
the  stone  vaulting. 

The  original  design  of  the  preatytery  seems  to  have 
differed  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  nave.  The 
Norman  arches  of  the  trifurinm,  which  are  without 
the  zigzag  ornament  of  those  in  the  uave,  remain  un- 
touched ;  but  the  shafts  running  up  in  front  of  the 
piers  Lave  been  cnt  away,  except  at  the  junction  of 
the  choir  with  the  apse,  where  the  shafts  once  sup- 
porting the  great  arch  have  been  altered,  but  their 
Norman  capitals  retained. 

The  triforium  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 
view ;  that  from  the  centre  of  tho  apse  is  remarkably 
grand,  commanding  the  whole  length  of  the  church  to 
its  west  window.  In  tho  walls  at  tho  back  of  the  tri- 
forium, below  its  segmentftl-headed  Decorated  win- 
dows, are  the  original  triple  Norman  windows,  now 
closed,  between  which  are  double  wall-shafts,  once 
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supporting  tbe  semi-arcbeH  of  the  triforinm  roof.  The 
capitals  oii  tlie  south  side  arc  someTrliat  richly  C4krved, 
though  GO  far  reinoved  from  the  eye. 

Bishop  Percy's  clerestojy  is  very  light  and  grace- 
ful. Groups  of  slender  shafts,  rising  in  a  line  with 
the  triforium  arches,  form  an  areade  in  front  of  the 
lofty  four-light  windows  [Plate  V.],  between  which  are 
toll  ogee-heodod  niches.  They  assist  is  carrying  the 
groined  ceiling,  eighty-throe  feet  from  the  pavement, 
which  is,  however,  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Bishops 
Lehart  or  Nix.  The  windows  of  the  apse,  and  on  the 
Bonth  aide  of  the  choir,  ore  flamboyant ;  those  on  the 
north  Per[)endicular.  "  Tlie  bosses,  which  are  so  ela- 
Irorate  and  varied  in  the  nave,  are  here  very  poor,  the 
bishop's  rebns  (a  well,  or)  forming  the  subject  of  the 
majority."  (Barrod,')  "  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  .  .  . 
is  a  sninll  round  hole,  from  which,  I  believe,  hung  the 
light  of  the  Sacrament,  the  usual  place  of  which  was 
before  the  altar,  and  not  above  it.  From  hence,  at 
Easter,  might  the  light  have  been  let  down  to  fire  tbe 
great  sepulchre  light.  Tho  hole  is  not  a  forced  one  ; 
it  was  made  when  the  roof  was  built." — (Id.) 

The  apte,  which,  like  tho  eastern  port  of  the  choir, 
was  originally  early  Norman,  and  tho  work  of  Bishop 
Herbert,  is  semicircular  as  far  as  tlio  top  of  the  tri- 
forium. The  clerestory,  added  by  Bishop  Percy,  is 
pentagonal ;  and  the  manner  in  which  tho  change  is 
efTected  deserves  notice.  The  lower  port  of  the  apse 
consists  of  five  arches,  once  closed  but  now  open, 
Thoy  have  the  zigzag  omamout,  and  the  shafts  of 
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tbmr  piers  are  mnch  euriched.  They  wero  originally 
closedbalf-WBy  up,  and  contained  stone  benishea  for  the 
clergy.  Tho  bishop's  throne  romaina  in  a  sbattored 
state  in  the  central  arch  (soe  the  original  arrange- 
ment in  the  aiele  behind,  §  svi.).  This  was  the  most 
ancient  position  for  the  episcopal  chair — at  tho  hack 
of  the  bigb  altar ;  a  position  wbicb  it  still  i>c(!upie8  in 
some  Continental  churohea,  as  it  formerly  did  at  Can- 
terbury. The  eastern  part  of  tho  choir  has  received 
much  well-directed  renovation  at  the  cost  of  Bean 
GouLBUBN.  The  original  levels  have  been  restored, 
and  tho  Norman  bases  laid  bare  two  feet  below  the 
Perpendicular  bases,  A  fragment  of  a  Norman  arch 
(a  restoration)  will  be  noticed  on  the  north  side. 

The  apse  and  aacrariunt  are  paved  with  Powell's 
glaae  mosaic,  with  slabs  of  porphyry  and  other  rich 
marbles  interspersed.  Bands  of  vine-foliage  surround 
the  Holy  Table. 

The  inlaid  altar-table,  designed  by  Mr,  A.  W, 
Blomfikld,  of  great  richness  and  appropriateness  of 
design,   stands   in  the   centre   of  the   chord  of  the 

The  triforinin  arches  of  the  apse  are  slightly  below 
the  level  of  those  in  the  choir.  They  are  five  in 
number ;  and  their  groups  of  shafts,  with  tho  space 
seen  at  the  back  uf  the  archee,  lighted  by  windows 
filled  with  stained  glas8,  produce  a  very  line  ofiect. 
The  capitals  bore  are  slightly  moro  enriched  than  in 
the  choir.  Two  grotesque  heads  serve  as  brackets  on 
either  side  of  the  first  pier.     The  clerestory  of  the 
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apse  has  tlie  same  wall-passage  as  tlie  rest  of  the  pres- 
bytery. The  glass  with  wtich  its  wifldowR  are  filled 
is  entirely  modem,  by  Wabrisgton.  The  triforium 
window  below  is  a  memorial  to  Canon  Thurlow,  and 
is  tolerably  good. 

The  view  looking  westward  from  the  apse  should 
be  noticed.  The  unusunl  height  of  the  choir  (83  feet) 
iia  contrasted  with  that  of  the  nave  (72  feet),  and  the 
open  arcades  of  the  central  tower,  are  the  features 
which  most  attract  attention. 

XI.  The  four  lower  arches  on  either  side  of  the 
presbytery,  between  the  apse  and  the  central  tower, 
once  closed  behind  and  converted  into  recesses  covered 
with  florid  tracery,  were  opened  about  1876.  The 
fronts  of  the  piers  between  the  arches  are  also  covered 
with  tracery  and  tabemaclo-work.  Above  the  arches 
are  square  panels  with  shields  of  arms,  in  all  of 
which  the  bull's  head  of  Boleyn  is  conspicuous ;  and 
the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  pierced  parapet  which 
rises  above  the  base  of  the  triforinin.  The  nmoll 
turrets  in  the  tabernacle -work  perhaps  refer  to  the 
castle  which  forms  tho  arms  of  Norwich.  The 
shields,  which  are  those  of  Boleyn  with  quarterings, 
constitute  a  "  memorial  of  Sir  William  Boleyn  of 
Blickling,  who  died  1605,  and  whose  monvimont  was 
in  the  first  arch  on  the  south  side ;  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  his  screen-work  was  erected 
by  the  Boleyn  family  after  his  doath'." 

"  The  Norman  workmen  had  built  this  cud  of  the 
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choir  elightly  out  of  tlie  etraight  line,  so  that  a  line 
drawn  thruugh  the  centre  of  tht;  nave  would  strike 
the  east  end  of  the  preabytery  Bome  inches  south 
of  the  actuiil  central  point  of  it.  The  Perpendicular 
walla  have  been  built  bo  as  in  some  moasure  to  cor- 
rect this  deviation ;  and  the  eouEequcnce  haB  been, 
that  the  central  shaft  of  the  two  eastcm  arches  ou 
the  south  side,  would,  if  it  hud  been  left  in  its  place, 
have  overhang  the  parapet;  but  it  has  been  com- 
pletely removed,  and  the  wall  made  flat  up  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches.  All  the  shafts  in  the  same 
poeition  on  the  north  side  are  pared  down  in  a 
siinilftr  way '," 

In  the  recesses  on  the  north   side   of  the   choir. 


1.  (beginning  from  the  west)  mural  tablets  for 
Bishop  HoBNK  (died  1792)  and  Dean  Lloyd  (died 
1790). 

2.  The  monument  of  Dr.  Moobb  (died  1779) ; 
whose  periwigged  head  is  in  grotesque  juxtaposition 
with  a  cherub  making  a  very  ugly  face,  and  drying 
his  eyes  with  what  seems  to  be  his  shirt.  On  a 
panel  in  front  of  the  pier  is  a  tablet  for  the  youngest 
son  of  Bishop  Hall,  who  died  in  164^2. 

4.  The  fourth  receee  on  this  side  is  known  as 
"Queen  Elizabeth's  seat,"  because  it  was  prepared 
for  that  Queen's  occupation  on  her  visit  to  Norwich, 
as  Bishop  Freake's  guest,  in  1578.  At  the  back  of 
this  rticosB   is  a  quatrefoilcd  hagioscope  or  squint, 

'  Harrod,  ClinrcheB  floJ  Couvonta  of  Norfolk,  Jip,  285,  286. 
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affording  worshippers  in  the  aisle  a  view  of  the 
ftltur  before  the  later  work  was  erected  in  front  of  it. 
Anotbor  similar  hagioscope  ie  said  to  havo  exiBtod  on 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  presbytery.  The  Perpen- 
dicular panelling  of  tliis  recess  is  modern,  and  vos 
constructed  at  the  time  the  arches  of  the  apse  were 
stopped  up  (before  1785).  Before  that  time  this 
recess  was  filled  in  with  a  plain  partition,  reaching 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The 
Perpendicular  bases  are  on  a  higher  level  than  those 
of  the  other  reoesBcs,  there  having  been  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  np  to  the  bridgo-cbapel  across  the 
procession  path  (S  xiv.).  Chontrey's  statue  of  Bishop 
Bathnrat,  originally  placed  here,  has  bean  removed 
to  the  South  Transept. 

On  the  south  side,  hoginoing  &om  the  east,  the 
toub  in  the  first  recess  is  shewn  as  that  of  Sir 
William  Boleyn  (died  1505),  father  of  Thomas 
Eoleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Blickling,  abi>ut  thirteen  miles 
from  Norwich,  was  the  property  of  the  Boleyns 
before  its  porcbase  by  the  Hobarts ;  and  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
who  is  known  to  have  spent  her  early  years  there. 
The  torah  is,  however,  modem,  of  red-brick  plastered 
over,  and  was  set  up  when  the  Presbytery  arches  were 
blocked  up.  The  slab  which  covered  this  tomb,  now 
in  tho  aisle  floor,  bears  the  matrix  of  a  female  efligy. 

2,  In  the  second  recess  ie  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Otkbaxl  (died  1C19),  with  u  quaint  coloured   bust 
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Iiniktiiti  i-iit  frum  a  niche  above.     Tbe 

IiIhihiiI  lioro  by  biM  friend  and  secretar;,  John  Cosiii, 

ufiiii'  tila  iiwii  nlcvation  to  the  see  of  Durham. 

II.  'I'liu  thiril  recess  contaias  the  cbautr;  of  Biebo|t 
(Ji'M'Wiiu.  (1472—1479),  the  bailder  of  tbe  present 
fiunmU'ty  anJ  roof  of  the  choir.  The  recess  was  not 
irliiMffI  hy  a  wall,  like  the  others,  and  is  now  glazed 
ttl  iIhj  back.  The  canopy  of  the  tomb,  covered  with 
I'tiriieiidicular  tracery,  divi<1ee  the  arch.  The  trellis- 
wurk  tracery  of  tbe  vaulting  should  be  remarked. 
Tiie  altar-tomb,  of  which  the  sides  are  enriched  with 
0)>iian)ciited  panels,  is  at  the  Bouth-west  comer  of  the 
riuHJM;  and  in  the  epace,  east,  an  altar  was  placed  by 
llidhop  Goldwcll  during  his  lifetime,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  SS.  James  the  Greater  and  tbe  Less, 
tliu  rereduB  of  wbicb  remains.  The  effigy,  which  has 
lieen  painted  and  gilt,  is  interesting  in  epite  of  inaob 
injury,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  "the  only  instance 
of  tbe  monumental  effigy  of  a  bishop,  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  in  wbicb  the  cappa  jiluvialit,  or  proces- 
nionnl  cope,  is  represented  as  the  untn^ard  vestment 
instead  of  the  casnla,  or  chesible." — (JU.  S.  Bloxam.) 
Beuoatb  tlio  cope  ia  the  dalniotic,  tbe  ornamental 
lurdcr  of  wliicb  runs  the  wbolo  length  of  the  effigy. 
IltinuatL  the  dalmatic  is  seen  the  border  of  tbe  tanicle. 
and  liiinciilb  this,  again,  tbe  fringed  ends  of  the  stole, 
and  fiiiAlly  tbe  skirt  of  tbe  alb.  Tbe  amice  surronuds 
tUu  liuuk.  Tlio  nmuiplo  bangs  over  the  loft  arm.  The 
liiwor  part  of  tliu  ]iaHtural  staff  has  the  vedllnm, 
irr  Hiiarf,  Mwathed  round  it, 
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In  front  of  tlio  high  altar  was  the  monTiiiicnt  of 
BiHLo|)  Herbert,  fountler  of  the  catJiodral.  It  was 
mncli  injured  at  tho  Bebcllion;  and  of  a  now  ono, 
which  was  erected  in.  1682,  aud  taken  down  by  Dean 
Pollow  to  make  room  for  the  commniti cants,  the  slab 
alone  now  remains  fixed  in  tho  pavement.  The  very 
beautiful  bronze  lectern  [Plate  VI.]  of  late  Decorated 
cliaroeter,  which  was  for  a  long  time  hidden  among 
useless  Iiunber  in  the  Jesus  Chapel,  deBorves  careftil 
attention.  A  pelican  "  in  hor  piety,"  with  her  claws 
resting  on  a  globe,  forms  tlie  support.  Kouud  the 
base  aro  three  small  figures,  added  in  1845  :  a  bishop 
with  pastoral  staff,  giving  his  benediction;  a  priest 
with  chalice;  and  a  deacon  wearing  his  stole  over 
bis  right  Bhonldcr, 

Xn.  The  transcpU,  like  the  choir  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  central  tower,  are  no  doubt  the  work  of 
Bishop  Hbbebbt,  The  general  arrangement  in  both 
IB  tho  same  as  that  of  the  navo  and  choir ;  they  TOry, 
however,  in  details.  The  north  and  south  ends  of 
both  consist  of  throe  stories,  in  tho  lower  of  which 
ore  two  windows  with  a  blind  arcade  between,  and  in 
both  tho  upper  stories  three  Norman  windows,  from 
which  Perpendicular  ti'acery  has  been  removed.  Be- 
tween tho  windows  rise  vaulting-shafts,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  cut  off  by  Bishop  Nis's  roof.  The 
north  and  south  ends  of  both  transepts  have  been 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  modem  panelled 
screens.  Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  last  bay  of  tho  South  Transept  was  cot  off  by 
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A  wall  {shown  in  Britton's  ground-plftn),  and  was 
annexed  to  tbo  prieon  of  tho  Close. 

In  the  tottth  ira'nsept,  the  lower  part  of  iht:  walla  are 
lined  by  a  Norman  arcade ;  on  the  east  side  an  inter- 
secting arcade,  with  greatly  elongated  ehafts,  fills  the 
trlfiiriiim  apace  of  the  fiiBt  bny  on  the  east  side, 
behind  which  a  stnircaso  aecends  to  the  upper  stories 
of  the  tower.  The  west  wall  shows  two  rows  of 
triple  Nomian  windows.  A  bad  stained  window,  of 
the  Ascension,  esocnted  by  the  wife  of  a  former  Dean, 
judiciously  removed  from  the  opRe,  lias  found  a  place 
hero.  The  monument  of  Bishop  Scamiii.eb  (1585 — 
1595)  is  on  the  west  wall,  as  well  as  a  memorial  brass 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  9th  (East  Norfolk) 
Eegimont  of  Foot  who  fell  in  China  and  Japan  ;  and 
<ju  the  eiLBt  wall  is  a  monumont  to  tliose  of  the  eame 
I'ogtment  who  fell  in  the  Afghan  campaign  of  1842. 
Here  also  is  placed  Chantrey's  fine  sitting  figure  of 
Bishop  Bathnrst  (died  1837),  the  latest  work  of  the 
sculptor,  removed  from  the  north  side  of  the  choir. 
A  clock,  with  figures  of  James  I.'s  time,  which  struck 
the  quarters  with  thoii  ases,  formerly  stood  here ; 
and  was  probably  the  successor  of  a  very  curious 
one  erected  between  1322  and  1325,  with  elaborate 
machinery,  resembling  that  of  the  clocks  at  Wells 
and  Exeter  '. 

The  very  rich  roof  of  the  transept  was  the  work  of 
Bishop  Nis   (1501—1536).      "  Its  hosBcs   illustrate 
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the  early  history  of  Christ,  the  Presentation,  the 
BaptJBm,  the  Disputation  in  the  Temple,  and  some 
of  the  early  miracles." 

The  south  transept,  like  the  north,  had  an  apsidal 
chapel  projecting  from  it  easterly ;  which  has  long 
disappoarud.  At  the  south-oaet  angle  is  the  vestry, 
a  long  vaulted  room  of  the  Decorated  period,  with  a 
chamber  above  it.  It  has  been  fiuggestcd  that  the 
vestry  was  originally  the  sacristy;  and  that  the  npper 
room  was  a  chapel  of  St.  Edmund". 

In  the  vestry  was  preserved  the  aUar~j)iefe  of  the 
Jesns  Chapel,  now  in  the  choir-aisle  at  the  cast  end 
{§  sv.) ;  »  picture,  according  to  Dr.  Waagen,  "  of  groat 
significance  in  the  history  of  English  painting."  "  It 
contains,  in  five  compartments,  the  Scourging,  the 
Bearing  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Ascension ;  and  judging  from  the  forms  of 
art,  may  have  been  executed  between  1380  and  1400. 
Here  tliat  idealistic  tendency  so  often  mentioned  is  still 
throughout  adhered  to ;  the  well-arranged  drapery  is 
of  great  softness ;  the  colouring  powcrfnl,  and  in 
many  of  the  heads  of  great  warmth ;  finally,  the 
treatment  in  size-colours  brood,  and  in  full  body. 
Both  the  figures  and  the  raised  elegant  patterns  of 
the  gold  ground  entirely  resemble  the  indnhitable 
English  miniatures  of  the  same  period  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  English  origin 
of  this  picture.  Excepting  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross, 
of  which  much  has  fallen  off,  the  preservation  may 
■■  Ihitnjil,  p.  301. 
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U)  culled  good,  and  a,  glass  over  it  prevents  a^~ 
ftirtlior  luiBchief."  An  engraving  &om  this  oltor- 
[liiiuu  will  bo  fonud  in  tLu  Norwicli  volume  of  the 
Aiiilituulogicol  Inbtitute,  together  with  a  pa]ier  an 
till!  Hubject  by  Mr.  Alhert  Way,  who  {as  does  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt)  eonsidere  it  a  work  of  the  Siennese 
itoliool  (circa  1370).  The  hoods,  ho  observes,  espe- 
Dinlly  that  of  St.  John,  "  recal  strikingly  the  works 
of  tiimone  Monuni.  That  artist,  however,  died  as 
early  as  13i5." 

The  Norman  arch  opening  from  this  transept  into 
the  south  choir-aisle,  vas  filled  with  a  screen-work  of 
rich  late  Porpendicular  tracery  by  Robbht  Bronde, 
of  Catton,  the  last  Prior  hut  one,  1504^1529.  A 
doorway  opens  below  the  scroen-work.  The  design 
is  exceedingly  elaborate,  but  graceful.  It  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  screens  (of  somewhat  later 
date)  with  which  Wolsey  filled  the  Normitu  arches 
at  Oxford.  The  iron-work  of  the  lock  should  be 
remarked,  with  the  Prior's  initials,  B.C.,  P.N, 
{Robert  Catton,  Prior  Norwicensis).  'ITie  arch  lead- 
ing from  this  transept  into  the  aisle  of  the  nave 
is  filled  with  stone  screen-work,  bearing  the  initials 
of  Canons  Wodohonse  and  Sedgwick. 

XIII.  In  the  norlh  traniej)!,  over  a  door  at  the 
north  end,  is  a  Norman  wall-arcade,  curiously  orni^ 
mcnted  above  with  a  billet-moulding  diB])0Bed  in 
triangular  arches,  with  a  rudely-carved  animal's  head 
projecting  between  thom.  An  arcade  of  seuiluircular 
All  Trenaurca  in  Grait  Britiiiu,  vi/1.  ui,  p.  437. 


arclies,  with  the  billet-moulding,  against  the  east 
wall  of  tlio  transept,  matka  the  poBitioii  of  a  stair- 
case loading  to  the  tower,  the  doorway  to  which  with 
its  chei|uered  tympaniun,  deserreB  notice.  The  bosses 
of  Bishop  Nil's  roof  relate  to  the  Nativity,  and  to  the 
oveuts  immediately  succeeding.  The  easteni  apsidal 
chapel  (possibly  St.  Osyth'a)  remains,  but  must  he 
entered  from  without;  the  commuikicatioa  having 
been  closed  between  it  and  the  transept  (see  §  six.). 
The  screen  between  this  transept  and  the  north  choir- 
aisle  is  modem,  and  ItB  carvings  deserve  attention. 
To  make  room  for  it,  however,  a  fine  Early  Eng- 
lish doorway  (given  in  one  of  Britton's  plates)  was 
destroyed. 

XIV.  The  aisles,  which  extend  quite  round  the 
choir,  and  from  which  three  apsidal  chapels  pi-o- 
jected  at  the  east  end,  were  Bishop  Herbert's  work. 
The  details  closely  resemble  those  of  the  uave-aislcs. 

On  the  floor  of  the  ruirth  ehoir-auli!,  which  we  now 
enter,  is  a  "  remarkable  Pnrbeck  coped  cofE.n-lid," 
discovered  in  1781,  buried  face  downward  in  the 
pavement,  .  ,  .  .  "  presenting  the  very  miuBual  addi- 
tion of  a  bevilled  edge,  in  which  an  inscribed  brass 
was  inserted  entirely  round  it."^ — (Uarrod.)  The  brasK 
itself  has  disappeared,  although  tlie  nails  remuin.  It 
is  possibly  the  monument  of  Prior  Kidkolas  sk 
BKAitPTON  (died  126U) ;  "  but  if  so,  it  must  be  a  very 
early  example  of  the  brass  fillet."  A  long  raised 
Beat  along  the  wall  above  this  eoffin-lid  marks  the 
site   uf   the  monument   of   Sir   Thouab  Eui'Inouam, 
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"  good  Sir  TLomaa "  of  Agincourt  (see  §  xri.). 
It  lias  long  been  destroyed,  A  chapol  (St.  Stephen's 
or  St.  Andrew's)  was  entered  througli  the  arch  wliich 
remains  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  corresponded  with 
the  Beauehaiup  chapel  in  the  south  choir-aisle.  No 
portion  of  this  Chapol  now  remains.  On  the  wall 
adjoining  is  the  Elizabethan  monument  of  Dame 
Elizabeth  Calthropp,  died  1582.  The  procession 
path  is  spanned  by  a  bridge-chapel,  accessible  both 
from  the  altar  platform  by  Btopa  of  which  traces 
remain,  and  from  the  aiflo  by  a  newel  staircaso 
reiiently  restored  carried  through  tha  vault  which 
supports  the  chapol.  This  vault,  ribs  and  all,  is  of 
chalk,  of  Eitrly  Decorated  character.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  lengthened  at  both  ends.  In  the  etiBtom 
bay  is  the  quatrefoil  hagioscope  or  squint,  already 
noticed  (§  xi.).  In  common  with  all  mediicval  or- 
raugements  the  use  of  which  was  not  immediately 
obvious,  this  opening  was,  in  the  last  century,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  for  hearing  confessions, 
and  the  vault  bore  the  name  of  the  "  Confessiunary," 
An  csaujination  of  the  levels  completely  disproves 
this  hypothesis.  Another  hagioatopo,  now  destroyed, 
in  said  to  have  commanded  the  altar  from  the  south 
ai&le.  Ascending  the  restored  spirid  slaircase  it 
will  bo  seen  that  the  quadripartite  vaulting  of  the 
chapel  is  decorated  with  painting.  To  the  west, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  between  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Catherine ;  to  the  east,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.   Paul ;    to   the  north,    St.   Martin,  St.  Nicholas, 
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and  St.  Hicb&rd ;  to  the  soutb,  St.  Edtnimd,  St  Lan- 
renco,  and  a  bishop  weuring  a  Bword,  with  Our  Iiord 
Bnn-oimded  with  natural  foliage,  the  Thorn,  in  the 
centre.  There  waa  a  reredoa,  which,  with  the  pato- 
Ijete,  had  been  "  recently  taken  down  "  in  1735. 

From  this  chapel  there  was  accesB  t«  a  chamber 
above  the  destroyed  chnj*!,  known  as  "  the  Sanctuary 
men's  chamber."  The  gallery  over  tho  vaulting  in  the 
aisle,  according  to  Mr.  Harrod,  "  might  contain  a, 
pair  of  organs  for  assieting  the  service  here  and  in 
JcHUB  CLapuI  adjoining  '." 

XV.  Immediately  beyoucE  this  vault,  is  Jesua 
Chapel;  one  of  the  three  apEiidal  chapels  which  ter^ 
toinated  the  ^'urman  cathedi'al  toward  tho  cast.  It 
IB  formed  by  intersecting  circles,  like  the  correspond- 
ing chapel  in  the  south  aisle;  the  apse  or  eastern 
end  being  a  smaller  Bcmioircle.  Jeaua  Chapel  was 
entirely  altered  during  the  Perpendicular  period, 
when  its  present  windows  were  inserted.  The 
manner  in  which  the  original  Norman  arcade  has 
been  converted  into  a  piscina  and  sedilia,  deserves 
notice.  An  altar-piece  formerly  in  this  chapel  is 
now  preserved  in  the  vestry  (§  xn.).  The  original 
fresco  painting,  of  Norman  date,  has  been  restored, 
"jierhaps  with  too  little  reserve"  (Dean  Qouibum). 
The  general  effect  is  crude  and  staring.    ITio  win- 

■  Clinrohea  and  CoevenU  uf  Norfolk,  p.  293.  The  Eurtei 
cepnlchre  at  Nurthwold,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  "  has  an 
OKhed  spertaro  in  a  umilar  position  Ui  tliia  qmittefoil,  iniui- 
mDDicatiag  with  the  aacnaly  odjoiiiiiiig." 
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dowa  arc  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Eardhah  and 
PowKLL  "  to  the  honour  of  tlie  Blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  in  memory  of  liia  good  and  kind  master 
Edward  Gonlbum,  Sergeant-ot-law,  to  whom,  under 
God,  he  owes  what  he  has  to  offer,  by  John  Bulli- 
vant,  of  Esetor."  The  table  of  the  altar  deeervcs 
notice.  It  consists  of  a  slab  of  grey  Bai'nack  stone, 
with  a  piece  of  Purbeck  marble  inlaid,  bearing,  as 
well  as  the  slab,  five  incised  crosses,  the  whole  sup- 
ported on  twisted  marble  shafts.  The  room  above  the 
JeeUB  Chapel,  on  the  triforium  level,  haa  bees  con- 
verted into  a  mnsenm  of  architectural  fragments  and 
urcheeologicol  curiosities,  including  some  elaborate 
semi-Norman  fragments,  some  rich  Itcnaissauce  terra- 
cotta bricks  from  a  chimney  in  the  Locutory,  the 
doorway  of  Bishop  Wakering's  Chapel,  &c, 

XVI.  The  original  arrnagement  of  the  ajmc  is  here 
seen  at  its  back.  The  arches  were  filled  with  a  t^tonc 
screen,  terminating  about  half-way  up,  and  forming, 
on  the  inner  side,  a  series  of  benches  or  sedilla  for 
the  clergy.  The  central  arch  had  a  stone  chair  or 
throno  for  the  bishop,  raided  on  steps  at  the  back  of 
the  altar.  (Portions  of  this  throno  still  remain, 
walled  up  on  the  western  side  of  the  arch.)  The 
side  screens  are  omamonted  at  the  back  with  an 
arcade  of  intersecting  arches.  At  the  back  of  the 
bishop's  throne  is  a  circular- headed  recess.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Bishop  Herbert  Losingo,  the 
founder,  or  lloger  Bigod,  Constable  of  Norwich 
Castle,  whom  Bishop  Herbert  seems  to  have  regarded 
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OS  oo-fouttder  with  himself,  aud  who  v&b  certainly 
interred  lu  the  cathedral,  muy  have  been  buried  here. 

The  Early  English  doorway,  a  donble  arch,  with 
m  central  shaft  and  quatrefeil  above,  recently  opened, 
gave  admission  to  the  Lady-chapel,  built  by  Biehop 
Waltkb  op  SuFFiSLii  (1345 — 1257),  and  destroyed 
by  Deuu  Gardiner  in  tho  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its 
foundations,  proving  it  to  have  been  of  considerable 
size,  have  been  traced ;  as  well  aB  thoao  of  the  apsidal 
Norman  chapel,  destroyed  by  Biehop  Walter,  which 
corresponded  with  those  still  remaining  north-east 
and  south-east. 

Nearly  opposite  St,  Lnke's  Chapel  is  an  arched 
recess,  which  once  contained  the  effigy  of  Prior 
Thomas  Bozonn  (died  1180).  Above  are  painted 
three  ekolle,  representing  three  ages  of  life,  with 
morieris  thrice  repeated. 

XVII.  St.  Luke»  Chapel,  in  the  south  choir-aialei 
reaembles  the  Jesus  Chapel  opposite.  It  serves  as 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary'ln'tho-Marsh ;  and 
has  been  "  restored,"  and  £llcd  with  chairs,  and 
contains  two  painted  windows  by  Habdmah,  Tho 
font,  of  Ferpendiculor  date,  is  much  enriched  with 
Bcnlpturos  of  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion. These  have  been  much  mutilated,  and  tho 
figures  are  headless.  Above  St.  Luke's  Chapel  is 
tho  Treasury  and  Munittient-room. 

A  chapel,  incorrectly  called  the  Beauchainp  Chajiet 
(or  St.  Marji  llie  Lees),  (a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
th::  founder,  William  Bauehun,  Iciup.  Edward  II.,  as 
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old  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne),  opens  Boutli,  next  < 
St,  Luke's.  TLo  south  wiuilow  of  this  chapel,  of 
lato  Decorated,  the  Porpendioular  canopied  niche  at 
the  east  end,  which  porhnps  contained  n  etatne  of  the 
Virgin  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated,  and 
the  bosses  of  the  groined  roof,  which  illustrate  her 
life,  death,  and  assumption,  the  gabled  piscina  on 
the  south  wall,  and  the  diaper  painting  of  tho  walls, 
— should  all  be  noticed.  The  Beauchamp  Chapel 
hae  long  serred  as  tho  Consistory  Court,  and  the  rich 
groined  vault,  a  century  later  than  the  fabric,  is  said 
to  Lave  been  put  np  by  one  Seckington,  an  eccle- 
siastical lawyer  who  practised  here. 

Next  to  this  chapel  stood  that  of  John  Heydon,  of 
Baoonsthorpe  (died  fomp.  Edward  lY.),  an  octiTe 
adherent  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

In  tho  last  bay  of  this  aisle  was  the  entrance  to 
Bishop  Wahering's  Chapel,  long  since  entirely  de- 
stroyed. It  is  said  to  have  been  nsed  as  the  Chapter- 
house after  the  earlier  one  was  pulled  down.  In 
some  ill-advised  repairs  mado  about  1841  the  entrance 
doorway,  a  fine  Perpendicular  design,  was  removed, 
and  the  compartment  mode  to  correspond  with  the 
Norman  work,  to  the  obliteration  of  a  piece  of  his- 
tory. In  1847,  to  the  east  of  this  door,  above  the 
ground  level,  a  small  anchorite's  cell  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  with 
a  grated  opening  commanding  the  high  altar.  A 
similar  cell  was  attached  to  the  north  choir-aisle  at 
Peterborough  Cathedral  (see  p.  114). 
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At  the  bock  of  the  choir,  opposite  this  chapel,  is 
a  Inng  stone  Beat,  with  parielled  front,  nnd  small 
figures.  It  formed  part  of  the  montuneut  of  Bishop 
Wakerino  (1416 — 1462),  which  was  shattered  during 
llie  rehellion. 

X  YIII.  Crossing  the  south  transept,  which  has  been 
already  described,  we  pops  into  the  doi»tera  through 
a  door  at  the  sorth-eaBt  auglc.  Thej  are  among  the 
most  beautiful,  and  with  the  exception  of  Salisbury, 
are  the  largest  in  England-  The  roof,  the  bosses  of 
vhich  ore  covered  with  elaborate  carvings,  deeerreB 
the  moat  careful  examination. 

The  Nonnan  cloister  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1272 ;  and  the  present  structure  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  Balfh  Walpole  in  1297.  It  was  continued, 
according  to  William  of  Worcester,  by  Bishop  Salkos 
and  others,  between  the  years  1299  and  1325;  and 
completed,  by  different  benefactors,  between  the  years 
1403  and  1425.  Mr.  Harrod,  however,  setuns  to  be 
perfectly  justified  in  asserting  that  the  cloistora  were 
began  and  completed  during  the  Decorated  period, 
and  that  the  portions  said  by  Worcester  to  have  been 
bailt  between  1403  and  1425  were  in  reality  only 
repaired  and  altered  at  that  period. 
I  The  eastern  and  iimlhem  walks  are  those  assigned 

I  by  William   of  Worcester  to   Bishops  Walpole  and 

I  Salmon,  and  said  to  have  been  built  between  1297 

K  and  1325.     The  Prior's  door  through  which  we  pass 

I  into  the  cloister,  is  of  this  dote,  and  of  very  unusual 

I  character    [Plate   VII.].      Under    radiating  cauopioa 


whioli  oroRR  the  mouldingB  of  tlie  arch,  are  sculptured 
Ht  the  apex  the  Saviour  in  majesty,  with  an  angel 
l«  tlic  niche  imraodiotely  below  on  either  side ;  in 
thu  two  lower  niches  on  the  west  side,  St.  John  the 
ItajitiHt  and  Aaron  (?)  {this  figure  may  perhaps  re- 
liroMiiit  un  Archbishop  with  the  pall  and  high  mitre ; 
mualler  figures  are  placed  under  the  feet  of  eachj ;  in 
thoKo  on  the  east  aide  Mosee  and  David.  The  Law 
and  the  Goepel,  or  the  priesthood  and  the  'regale,' 
ikiem  to  be  thus  typified. 

The  large  and  beautiful  windows  of  the  east  walk 
are  all  early  Decorated,  and,  lilte  the  others  in  the 
oloiator,  were  originally  glazed  in  their  upper  por- 
tions. The  bosses  of  the  roof  contain  subjects  from 
the  four  Gospels,  together  with  some  very  beautiful 
knots  of  foliage.  Throe  niches  or  sodilia,  with  cano- 
pies resting  on  four  heads,  of  a  peasant,  a  bishop, 
a  king,  and  a  priest,  are  now  built  up  in  the  east 
wall,  close  without  the  prior's  door.  Their  original 
use  is  unknown'.  In  the  sixth  bay  a  door  of  very  rich 
design,  ornamented  with  crockets  finiols  and  euEps, 
now  walled  up,  led  int«  the  '  slype,'  or  passage  be- 
tween the  transept  and  chapter-house,  destroyed  when 
the  south  front  of  the  transept  was  restored.  The  open 
arches  beyond  led  into  the  chapter-house  itself,  which 

'  "  A  recesB  in  tlio  Bome  position  at  Wenlock,  having  tlu^e 
lofty  arches  townrd  the  oloisttr,  waa  pointed  out,  at  the  Tisit 
paid  to  that  print?  by  the  Institute  in  1854,  as  a  Bpcoimen  of  the 
TrUantiiE  of  Ducange.  Whether  these  were  sedilia  appro- 
prifttcd  to  a  similtir  pnrpoao  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  e&j." — 
^mod,  Chvrehet  and  CkmveaU  of  Nor/oik,  p.  308. 
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has  long  been  destroyed.  The  wallcd-np  door  beyond, 
witli  a  wull-wom  eutmnce-etep,  was  probably  tbat 
leading  to  tbe  Btaircose  of  tbe  dunnitory.  The  bo- 
callod  "  dark  entry,"  a.  vault  at  the  south  end  of  thifl 
walk,  formed  an  approach  to  the  Infirmary,  nhicb 
atood  southward  of  tbe  cloister.  Three  bays  of  the 
southern  arcade  of  this  buililing  are  still  standing, 
of  Transition  Norman.  The  Infirmary  was  turned 
into  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  in  1744.  In  1804  it 
was  pulled  down,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  &agment 
still  standing. 

The  south  tealk,  built  by  Bishop  Salmon  (1299— 
1325),  has  a  slight  difference  in  the  tracery  of  its 
windotTB,  which  are  of  more  advanced  Decorated 
character.  The  greater  part  of  the  bosses  of  tbe 
roof  illustrate  the  lievelatioti  of  8t.  John.  Other 
subjects  are  added,  from  sacred  and  legendary  his- 
tory. That  engraved  overleaf  evidently  represents 
the  dedication  of  a  chnrch.  At  the  angle  of  the 
south  and  west  walks  a  very  fine  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  its  spire  is  obtained.  Here  also  the  original 
disposition  of  the  trifortum  may  bo  aeon.  The  rool 
sloped  from  close  under  the  clerestory  to  the  two 
worn  Norman  arcades  in  tho  eitorior  wall.  All  above 
these  arcades  is  Decorated  work. 

Tho  leal  wnlk  is  said  by  William  of  Worcostor  to 
have  been  built  early  in  the  fifteonth  contury";  but 

■  A  carious  error  in  Iha  tranaori  pta  of  Williaia  of  Worcester 
led  In  iiin<ib  antiquarian  iliscaseioii  antil  it  was  recently  cleared 
op  bjr  Ht.  HuTod.    Worceater  niia  made  to  tay  tbat  the  walk 
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a  carefnl  eiainination  of  tlie  nimlows  will  shew  that 
tboy  belong  to  tlie  Decor»ted  period,  as  do  Oie  piore 
nnd  arcboR ;  althongh  the  wholo  walk  is  of  later 
character  than  those  east  and  south.  Some  alterations 
were,  however,  made  here  at  the  time  mentioned  by 
Worcester.  The  Kofectory  door  which  opens  at  the 
soath  end  of  the  walk,  is  of  this  period.     The  north 

from  Iho  Infinntiry  floor  to  tho  Brehes  "where  tlie  marriagHB 
hung"  (in  gufflw  man'faigia  dependent)  wbb  Binhop  Salmon'a 
wnrk;  the  rest,  ■' from  the  marriagea"  (a  marilagiii),  the  woife 
of  other  benefactara.  Accordingly  a  boss  representing  Adam  and 
Etc  on  either  sido  of  the  tree,  was  long  absurdly  called  the 
"  Esponsals,"  and  thoog'ht  to  be  Worcealer's  maniagia.  Hr. 
Harnvl,  hoverer,  on  estunining  t)ie  MS.  found  manvltrgia  to 
be  tbe  true  word.  WorccBtei  referred  therefore  to  tho  arahes 
ubovc  tho  lavatorieB  in  quibui  manatergia  rtependenl,  "  in  which 
Che  toueU  hniig." 
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wall  of  the  Refectory  remaiuB  perfect,  with  the  range 
of  Norman  wiiidowe  which  originally  lighted  it  on  thin 
eide.  The  south  wall  hoe  been  destroyed  above  the 
height  of  Dine  feet.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Befectory 
areaomeintereating  Norman  chambers  preserving  trtireK 
of  decorative  colours.  These  till  recently,  formed  part 
of  a  prebendttl  house.  The  ancient  lavalorieg  [Platu 
VIII.],  in  thefiret  two buya, have  Perpendieulur  arches 
and  niches  at  the  back.  In  the  next  hay  but  one  in 
a.  door  which  led  into  the  Gnesten  hall,  pnlled  down 
by  Dean  Gardiner ;  of  which  an  Early  English  porch 
covered  with  ivy,  and  a  fragment  of  an  Early  English 
window,  remain  in  the  adjoining  garden.  A  door  in 
the  last  bay  neit  the  nave  opens  into  the  locutorij  or 
Parlour,  now  the  choristers'  schoolroom,  but  till  re- 
cently the  kitchen  of  a  prebendal  bouse.  It  is  a  fim.' 
room  of  four  bays,  barrel- vaulted,  divided  by  broad 
flat  ribs.  The  eastern  part  is  Norman,  the  western 
Early  English,  with    windows   in  that  style  at  the 

The  subjects  from  the  Bevelation  eso  continued  in 
the  roof-bosses  of  this  walk.  The  external  face  cf 
this  side  of  the  cloister,  townrds  the  Close,  is  pierced 
with  sis  mde  circular  windows  with  double  splays, 
formed  of  flint;  they  are  evidently  of  the  eanic  dale 
as  the  wall,  and  arc  supposed  by  the  Rev,  J.  Gunii 
to  be  of  Saxon  date.  The  interlacing  Norman 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall,  in  the  room 
above  the  cloister,  has  been  evidently  built  on  to  an 
earlier  wall. 
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Tlie  north  walk  of  the  cloister  contains  eight  Per- 
dicular  windows,  set  in  Decorated  frames ;  one  early 
Decorated  at  the  cost  end,  and  two  late  Decorated  at 
the  west.  The  bosses  repreHcnt  the  legends  of  dif- 
ferent saints,  together  with  a  fow  aabjocts  from  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  wosternraost  bay  is  the 
Monks'  entrance  into  the  ehnrch,  ii  door  of  elaborate 
Perpendicular  character,  with  tabernacles  and  statnes 
carried  up  the  jambs  and  over  the  bond. 

All  the  walks  have  an  upper  story,  lighted  by  small 
windows  looking  into  the  quadrangle.  That  above 
the  north  walk  is  a  mere  wall,  but  the  space  beMnd 
it  had  formerly  a  lead  roof. 

XIS.  The  exterior  of  the  central  tower  and  Bpire 
may  be  well  seen  cither  from  the  south  walk  of  the 
cloisters,  or  from  the  Lower  cIobo,  The  tower  was 
grodunUy  refaced  1845 — 1856;  but  its  Norman  arcades 
and  (imamentation  have  been  carefully  preserved.  The 
fianking  turrets,  with  their  reed-like  shafts,  are  Nor- 
man as  high  as  the  foot  of  the  spires  which  crown 
them.  These  spires  are  Perpendicular  ;  as  is  the  para- 
pet of  the  tower  itself.  The  arcades  and  circular 
openings  of  the  tower  may  bo  compared  with  those  of 
the  Norman  traneeptal  towers  at  Exeter, — which  ore, 
however,  of  somewhat  later  date.  The  apire,  which 
rises  gracefully  between  the  pinnacles  of  the  turrets, 
rejilacea  one  probably  of  wood  covered  with  lead, 
which  hod  been  burnt  by  lightning  in  14G3,  and  was 
rebuilt  by  Bp.  Lehart.  Ita  height,  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  tower,  is  169  feet.     The  entire  height 
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from  the  ground  is  313  feet, — exceeding  tliat  of  tbe 
apire  of  ChichcBter  (271  feet),  and  of  Lichfield  (258 
foet),  but  falling  much  ehort  of  Boliabnry  {404 
feet). 

The  face  of  the  eotilh  transept  has  been  ro-caeed  by 
SalvJD,  ft  piwcBS  which  has  deprived  it  of  much  of  its 
antique  character.  The  conical  spiree  which  terminate 
tho  square  Norman  flanking  turrets  arc  modem.  At 
the  same  time  the  groined  elype  leading  from  the 
cloieter  eastwards  and  the  picturesque  Singing-scbool 
abovo  it,  woro  destroyed,  a  new  Bouth  door  opened,  and 
the  history  of  the  building  so  far  falsified. 

The  exterior  of  the  choir  is  well  Been  from  the  Lower 
close.  Flying  bnttresscs,  added  at  a  later  period,  car- 
ried from  tho  wall  of  the  trifurium,  connect  it  with 
Bishop  Percy's  noble  clerestory  above  (see  §  s.).  Seated 
figures  of  the  apostles  form  the  pinnacles  of  the  but- 
tresses;  and  the  clerestory  itself, 'which  is  fiat-roofed, 
is  surronnded  by  a  battlemonted  parapet.  At  the 
Boutb-cast  and  north-cast  angles  of  the  choir  project 
the  Norman  apsidol  chapels  formed  of  intersecting  seg- 
ments of  circles,  rising  in  two  stories.  A  blind  arcade 
passes  round  below  the  upper  story,  which  has  a  second 
arcade  of  large  and  separated  arches.  Each  chapel 
has  three  windows  below  ;  one  at  the  east  end,  one  to 
the  west,  and  one  looking  respectively  north  and  south. 
The  general  view  of  the  cathedral  from  the  gnuth- 
eaxt  [see  Fronliitjnefe]  comprehends  all  these  details. 
That  from  the  iwrth-eaet  should  bo  looked  oat  for 
toward  snnset,  when  a  very  fine  effect  is  occasionally 


produced.     Tlie  visitor  should  pass  boyond  tte  Lower 

8c,  to  the  portion  of  the  Precincts  known  as  "  Life's 
and  place  himself  as  near  &b  possible  to 
the  north  wall  of  it.  The  vBiioUB  lines  of  the  choir 
and  transept,  with  trees  clustering  between  them,  and 
the  tower  and  spiro  rising  in  the  background,  form  a 
conipoaition  of  unusual  grace  and  beauty. 

From  the  eoat  end  of  the  north  transept  projects  a 
chapel  in  a  ruinous  condition,  probably  that  of  St. 
Osyth.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  storehouse.  It  ap- 
parently resembled  in  every  respect  the  e^istem  chapels 
of  the  choir.  The  vaulting,  filled  in  with  fiinta,  and 
carried  on  even  with  the  large  Norman  arch  formerly 
opening  from  the  transept,  should  bo  noticed.  The 
east  window  was  oltored  in  the  late  Decorated  period. 

The  north  Iraiucpt  retains  its  ancient  front.  In  a 
oicbo  over  the  door  is  a  statue  said  to  represent  the 
founder.  Bishop  Herbert. 

XS.  The  Binhop's  palace,  which  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  tho  north  transept  by  a  vaulted  passage, 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Herbert,  but  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Salmon  (1299—1325).  It  has  been 
much  altered  and  added  to  at  different  times ;  bat  still 
contains  aomo  portions  which  may  have  belonged  to 
Bishop  Herbert's  work.  The  vaulted  cellars  ue 
curious.  Bishop  Salmon's  groot  hull  was  destroyed 
after  the  ICcbolliou ;  at  which  time  it  was  used  by 
the  Puritans  as  a  "  preach ing-ho use,"  The  entrance 
gatehouse,  standing  as  an  ivy-clad  ruin  in  the  garden, 
is  the  only  portion  remaining.     The  Bishop's  chapel 
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was  built  by  Bisbop  Eeynolda  in  1662,  across  the 
south  end  of  Bishop  Salmon's  ball.  It  contains  tlie 
monnitientB  of  Bieboi)  Eetnoldb  biniBelf  (1661^ 
1676),  and  of  bis  succeesor.  Bishop  Sparrow  (1676 
—1685),  both  of  whom  are  buried  in  it. 

XXI.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  tbrongh 
a  fine  Perpenilicular  gateway,  bnilt  by  Biahop  Alnwick 
about  1430.  Its  wooden  doors  bear  the  rebus  of  Bishop 
Le  Ilort.  Far  more  interesting,  however,  are  tbe  two 
gateways  leading  into  the  Precincts ;  both  of  which 
deserve  especial  notice.  The  oajliest  is  St.  Ethelbert'a 
Qale  [Tille-]iage],  at  the  sontb  end  of  the  close  ;  built 
by  the  cilizenK  of  Norwich  as  part  of  the  fine  for  the 
disturbances  of  1272,  to  replace  the  gatehouse  then 
burnt  by  them.  The  lower  part  is  accordingly  good 
early  Decorated.  The  upper  portion,  of  intermixed 
fiint  and  etone,  was  restored  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  chamber  above  the  archway  was,  as  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Etbelbcrt.  lu  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  was  used  as  the  concert  room  of  a  tavern,  to 
which  use  the  gatehouse  bad  been  converted.  In  the 
Gpandrils  of  the  principal  arch  are  figures  of  a  man 
with  a  sword  and  round  shield,  attacking  a  dragon. 
On  the  side  towards  the  Close  is  a  Decorated  window, 
and  some  ancient  fiint  panelling.  The  entire  gateway 
is  a  good  example  of  tbe  period. 

The  second,  or  Erpintjham  Gale  [Plato  IX.],  stands 
opposite  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  it  is  said 
by  Blomefield  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Etpingbam    (Shakespeare's  "  wbite-beaded "   knight. 
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who  fought  at  Aginconrt),  as  a  pcDunce  imposed,  on 
him  iiy  Bishop  Speiicor,  on  account  of  bia  former 
patronage  of  Wickliffe  and  the  LoUBrds,  Tho  troth  of 
this  Btory,  however,  has  heon  entirely  disproTcd  by  Mr. 
Uurrod.  It  Beome  to  have  arieou  from  tho  misreading 
of  the  word  "  yeni,"  think — anawering  to  tho  "have 
mynde  "  or  prayer  for  remembrance  whieli  appears  on 
many  brasses',  which  ie  placed  on  labels  iii  front  of 
the  gate.  Tiiis  word  waa  read  by  Elomeiield  u 
"  jtena,"  and  on  this  slender  foundation,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas's  statue  above  is  "  on  his 
knees,  as  if  bogging  pardon  for  his  offence,"  the  stoiy 
of  the  penance  was  constructed.  The  arms  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  of  his  two  wives  appear  on  tho  gate ; 
which  therefore  eould  not  have  been  erected  until 
after  his  second  marriage,  which  took  place  about 
1411.  Bishop  Spencer,  who  is  said  to  have  imposed 
the  penance,  had  died  in  1406. 

The  gatehotiae  itself  "  consists  of  a  noble,  well-pro- 
portioned areli,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  semi-hex- 
agonal buttress ;  arch,  apandrils,  and  buttrosses  being 
covered  with  sculpture.  The  areh-mouldiiigs  arc  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  the  outer  one  containing  a  series 
of  fourteen  female  saints,  the  inner  one  tivelvo  male 
saints,  admirably  executed,  with  a  light  and  elegant 
canopy  over  each.  Four  labels  with  the  word  'yenk  ' 
are  placed  between  the  bases  of  the  shafts  of  tho  main 

*  The  tame  motto,  "jenk,"  "is  placed  Bcveral  limea  in 
braas  labeU  on  a  stone  commemorating  a  Cuizounin  Bylnng^ 
Church." — Eatroil. 
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archway,  fusrosa  clusters  of  ouk-Icavea  audacoriLS,  from 
which  the  pedoBtals  of  the  lower  figures  emerge.  The 
canopies  arc  musses  of  luxariant  folinge,  designed 
with  the  moat  exquisite  skill.  The  spaudrils  cantoin 
the  device  of  the  Trinity  on  the  left,  the  arms  of  Erp- 
iugham  on  the  right.  The  buttresses  ore  covered  with 
shields  and  devices  of  the  families  of  Erpingham, 
Clopton,  and  Walton  (those  of  Sir  Thomas  Erping- 
ham's  wives),   and  bear    on   the   top  two  figures   of 

ecolosiaaticH The  upper  part  of  the  gate  is 

much  plainer  than  the  rest,  and  is  of  flint  with  stono 
dressings.  In  the  centre,  under  a  canopy  of  the  some 
period  as  the  other  sculptured  decorations,  is  a  kneel- 
ing figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham"." 

XXII.  The  open  space  west  and  north  of  the  cathe- 
dral served  as  a  general  cemetery ;  and  in  it,  on  the 
left  band,  between  the  Erpingham  gate  and  the  west 
door  of  the  church.  Bishop  Sulmon,  about  1316,  bnilt 
a,  chamel-houBe,  with  a  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist above  it.  The  chapel  now  serves  as  the  Gram- 
mar-erliool ;  and  the  crypt,  in  which  all  bones  St  for 
removal  were  "  to  be  rcsorved  till  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion," now  serves,  partly,  as  a  playing  place  for  the 
boys.  In  this  cryjit  were  two  altars,  of  which  traces 
remain.  At  one  of  them  a  mass  was  said  daily  fur  the 
souls  of  the  founder  and  his  family,  for  all  bishops 
of  the  see,  and  for  tho  souls  of  all  those  whose  bones 
were  carried  thither.  The  porch  by  which  the  grara- 
'Bchool  is  entered  was  added  by  Bishop  Lehart, 
Harrod,  p.  264. 
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(144G — 1472),  and  deeeryeB  notice  for  ite  nnusnal 
character.  Bamark  also  the  foiled  openings  (see 
wocxicut)  giving 
light  to  tho  crypt. 
On  the  lawn  op- 
posito  the  school 
is  a  stntue  of  Lord 
Nelson,  who  for 
a  short  time  was 
a  pupil  hero. 

XXIII.  The 
scanty  romainB  of 
tho  monastic  build- 
ings which  adjoin 
the  cloisters  have 
already  been  noticed  (§  xvni.).  The  present  deanery, 
a  little  east  of  the  sonth-cast  angle  of  the  cloister, 
contains  some  Early  English  portions,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  prior's  apartments.  On  the 
north  side  is  the  Prior's  Hall,  lighted  by  two  fine 
two-light  windows  of  lato  thirteenth- century  work, 
now  used  as  the  kitcben.  A  noble  wide  Perpendicular 
arch  forms  tho  entrance  to  a  brood  stoue  stoitcaao 
leading  to  tlio  prinaipal  apartments. 

The  Chapter  library,  which  comprises  a  good  col- 
lection of  books  (although  without  any  that  call  for 
especial  notice),  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  buildings 
in  the  Precincts. 

XXIT.  The  best  distant  views  of  the  cathedral — 
which,  bo^vcver,  are  none  of  them  very  satisfactory — 
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Sislorj  of  1^1  ^tt,  bil^  S^ott  ^ucs  of 
l^c  primipl  |lisbans. 

A  FTEE  the  dcatli,  in  the  yew  016,  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent, 
■^  wlio  had  received  and  beea  baptized  by  St.  A-ugustin^ 
and  partly  in  couaequence,  according  to  Bede,  of  the  tem- 
porary ^tostacj  of  liis  soQ  Eodbald,  the  Bretvaldaahip,  or 
predominating  InflDence  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  prinoe^ 
passed  into  th&  lianda  of  Rxdn'ald,  King  of  the  Eoit  -, 
Angliaus.  Biedwald,  during  a  visit  to  Keat,  had  adopted 
Christiaoity,  and  had  been  liaptized:  but  he  afterward* 
relapsed  into  paganiBin,  and  gave  a  pkce  in  tiie 
temple  to  the  altar  of  Christ  and  to  that  of  bis  ancient 
gods".  It  was  whilst  au  csile  at  the  court  of  B«d\iald  i 
that  Eadwin  of  Northiunbria  received  the  mysterious  visit  ' 
which  prepared  the  way  for  liis  coniersion  by  PaiiUnus 
after  his  restoration  to  the  throae  ^.  Tbis  event  belongs  to 
the  early  history  of  the  ace  of  York ;  but  it  was  not  witiiont 
influence  on  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglio.  Eurpwald,  the 
son  of  lla:dbL'rt,  was  converted  by  Christian  missionaries 

•  "AlquD  in  eodsni  fujo  et  altore  bnberot   ad  mcriScima 
ChrJAli,eL  ATulom&d  vicEjinafl  darruumoram  ;  quod  videlicet  faaurDt 
rei  ejuKlem  praHoulB  Alduulf,  qni  coaira  ntato  tail,  usqua  i 
■iiuai  lempiu  perdunisiu  at  sb  In  pueiilia  Tidisse  tsatabator."—   | 
Btdt,  B.  E.,  lib.  iL  «.  Id. 
•  Sm  the  narrulivo  in  1  eda,  H.  &.,  ii.  13. 
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(possibly  by  Paulinus  liimaelf)  sent  into  his  kingdom  by 
Eadwin.  On  the  death  ot  EorpwsJd,  East  Anglia  became 
ODCc  more  heathen ;  but  Cliristisnity  was  finally  established 
by  Sigcberht,  brother  of  EorpwalJ,  wlio  had  been  converted 
wliilat  an  exile  in  Burgundy.  About  the  year  630,  Pelis, 
a  Eurgundian  miaaionary  to  whom  SigebeTUt  may  hare 
owed  his  own  conversion,  was  duly  appointed  by  Honorins, 
ArcJibiahop  of  Canterbttry,  to  the  see  ot  the  Eiiat  Auglians, 
amoDg  whom  his  labours  seem  to  have  been  emincntl;^ 
SQCcessful.  St.  Augustine  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Tlianet  in  597 ;  and  East  Anglia  thus  "assumes  a  regular 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  Euglaud"  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
[*J3.  630—547.]  Felu  established  hia  aee  at  Dummoe.  or 
Dummoc-ceastre,  now  Dunwich,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Suffolk.  Dummoe  had  been  a  Roman  station,  as  is  aoffi- 
cieutlj  proved  by  the  renaains  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  discovered  there ;  and  besides  the  advantage  of 
its  port,  its  walls  may  atill  have  been  titroDg  enongh  to 
afford  some  protection.  It  was,  moreover,  connected  with 
the  interior  byancient,  perhaps  British,  roads,  which  led  in 
one  direction  toward  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  in  another 
toward  Norwich.  At  Dommoc,  Sigeberht  built  a  palace 
for  himself,  and  a  church  for  Felix :  but  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  see  he  resigned  hia  crown  in  favour  of 
hia  kinsman  Egric,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  which  he  bad 
himself  founded.  In  635,  during  an  invasion  of  East  Anglia 
by  the  Mercians,  under  Penda,  Sigeberht  was  draped  un- 
willingly from  his  cloister,  and  compelled  to  be  present  on 
tlie  battle.field;  where,  however,  pToftmonia  sua  mm  iame- 
nor,  he  refused  to  carry  weapona,  nnd  waa  only  distinguished 
by  a  rod  {virga)  which  he  lield  in  his  band.  Sigcberht  fell  in 
this  battle.  In  his  kingdom,  says  Bede,  "  desiring  to  imitate 
those  things  wliich  he  had  seen  well  arranged  in  Gaol,  he 
founded  a  school  in  which  boys  might  be  taught  letters, 
with  the  aid  of  Felix,  the  biahop  whom  ho  iiad  received 
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from  Kent,  and  who  furnished  them  with 
and  maaters,  after  tliu  Kentish  fashion,"  BeiJe  ^ves  uo 
locality  for  this  school ;  yet  the  paaaage,  witliont  the 
slightest  reason,  has  been  looked  apon  as  recording  the 
foaudationof  the  University  of  Cambridge, — a  place  which, 
at  that  period,  was  not  even  within  the  limits  of  Sige- 
berht's  kingdom. 

Sigelwrht  was  sncceeded  by  Anna,  father  of  EUieldrcda, 
the  stunted  foandress  of  Kly  (see  thai  Cathedral),  and  of 
three  other  daughtera,  Seibnrga,  Ethelburga,  and  WLbt- 
borga, — all  of  whom,  at  different  perioils,  embraced  the 
monastic  life. 

The  snccesaor  of  Felis  in  the  see  of  Dummoc  was— 

[A-D.  647—652.]  TnoMis,  who  had  been  liis  deacon,  and  who 
was  a  "Gyrwian,"  or  inhabitant  of  the  fenland, 

[a.d.  652 — 6B9,]  Bebctoiis,  sumnmed  Bonifacius,  a  Kentish- 
man,  appointed  by  Abp.  Honorins,  and 

[aj>.  6fi9 — R73]  BiHi,  succeeded.  Bisi  was  present  at  the 
oonncil  of  Hertford,  held  nndcr  Abp.  Theodore  in  673,  at 
which  it  was  proposed  to  "increase  the  nnmber  of  bishops 
ta  the  number  of  the  faithful  increases."  No  deterraina. 
tioD  was  come  to  by  the  synod :  but  Bisi  soon  afterwards 
became  incapable,  from  a  seTerc  illness,  of  discharging  his 
episcopal  functions,  and  Ahp.  Theodore  proceeded  accord- 
ingly to  divide  his  diocese.  A  new  sec  was  established  at 
Elmhan  in  Norfolk,  to  which  Babuwlvi  was  appointed. 
Bisi  was  deposed,  and  tbe  ace  of  Dummoc  was  filled  by 
.^cci. 

[i-c.  673—870.]  From  the  division  of  the  East  Anglian 
diocese  to  the  year  870,  iti  which  occurred  the  great  irrap- 
tion  of  the  Northmen  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund, 
the  sees  of  Bommoc  and  of  Elmbaiu  seem  to  have  been 
duly  filled,  altiiough  it  is  scarcely  possible  t-o  esliiblish  the 
exact  years  of  succession.  Little  more  than  the  names  of 
the  bishops  has  been  recorded.  Humbert,  Bp.  of  Elmham, 
is  aaidtohavefallenby  the  side  of  St.  Edmund  in  hattle  with 
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the  Danes  (S70).  "Nor  waa  there  imotber  bishop  of  East 
Aii^ft  for  more  than  eighty  years,  when  iEthelwulf  wbh 
cousccraled  by  Archbishop  Oda,  and  the  two  sees  tuuted  in 
one.  In  fact,  the  cuDipcIled  Christianity  of  Gutliorm  and 
his  followers,  wl)oui  JDIfrcd  suffered  to  take  posaesaion  of 
the  country,  did  not  hold  nut  any  very  secure  pco5pecta  to 
a  bishop ;  and  till  sonie  time  after  921,  pi^ioxism  was  Tery 
probahly  the  professiou  of  a  majority  in  East  Aaglia'." 

[a.d.  956—1070.]  From  the  consecration  of  iEthelwulf  to 
that  of  Ucrfast,  the  tirst  Norman  hisbop.  East  Anglia  con- 
tained but  a  single  see — lliat  of  Elmkam.  The  will  of  Bp. 
THEQcaED,  who  died  about  O/B,  has  been  printed  by 
Kemble,  and  a  a  document  of  considerable  interest ;  but 
of  tbe  remaining  bishops  we  haTs  little  more  than  the 
names:  and  even  of  these  the  true  arrangement  is  unoer- 
tain.  Egelh Ail,  tlie  last  £isliop  of  Ebiham,  was  the  brother 
of  Stigaud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ami  was  deposed, 
together  with  him,  in  a  synod  held  at  Wiuobester  in  the 
jear  1070.  (See  CiNTERBiraY — ^Abp.  SiiGiNu).  Stigaml 
had  himself  held  the  East  Anglian  see  for  a  short  time, 
before  the  accession  of  Egelmar. 

[4.D.  1070—1036,]  Hewast,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  chap- 
lains, partly  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
London  (1 075),  which  ordered  the  removal  of  bishops'  sees 
from  villages  (vUiidic)  to  mure  important  towns,  transferred 
tbe  East  Anglian  see  from  Elmham  to  Thetford,  the  Homan 
Kitamagus,  and  one  of  the  priucijial  towns  of  East  Anglia 
befori!,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  Norinan  Conquest. 
Malmosbarj,  however,  who  "  gives  Uerfaat  but  a  moderate 
character,  either  for  learning  or  hospitality,"  asserts  that 
be  made  the  cbangs  "ne  nihil  faccre  viiltretur  (ut  sunt 
Normanui  famiE  in  futuruu  atudioGissimi '.")    Herlast  liad 
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ilume  of  tho  Arcbioloiii^iil  In-tituta. 

<  UsPcmtil.lib.  iL  llieraiBreusuntubelisTe  that  tbe  tnuufer 
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been  a  monk  of  Bee,  and  had  obtained  a  consiclerable  repu- 
tation for  learning  tbere,  before  the  arrival  of  Lanfranc. 
Lanfranc  eipoaed  hh  eiitira  ignorance,  and  drew  upon 
himself  in  consequence  tbe  resentment  not  only  of  Herfast 
butofWilliamofNonnandy,  which  was  not  appeased  with- 
out difficulty.  Herfast  seems  to  have  retained  the  favour 
of  William  after  the  Conquest,  since  it  was  the  Kiug  him- 
self who  placed  him  io  Ihe  Bast  Anglian  sec, 

[a-D.  1086—1091.]  WiiUAM  DE  Bbaufeu,  one  of  the 
"King's  Clerks,"  succeeded, 

[a.d,  1091 — 1119.]  Hebbebt  Losikoa  was  the  bishop  who 
removed  the  see  from  Thetford,  ami  fixed  it  permanently 
at  NoniHch,  in  accordanco,  apparently,  with  the  ori^nal 
intention  of  the  Conqueror. 

The  place  of  Bishop  Herbert's  birth  is  doubtful,  but 
there  is  strong  reason  for  bclieTing  bim  (o  have  been 
bom  at  a  manor  called  Esbam,  in  lie  hundred  of  Home,  in 
Suffolk.  Educated  probably  fta  a  Benedictine,  he  became 
Prior  of  Fftamp,  in  Normandy,  and  was  brought  thence 
to  England  by  William  Bufus,  who  appnutcd  bim  his 
Bewer,  and  made  him  Abbot  of  Bamsey.  The  chroniclers, 
with  Malmesbury  at  their  bead,  declare  that  ho  bought 
his  bishopric  for  a  sum  of  £1900,  and  that  fae  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time  the  abbacy  of  Winchester  for  his 
father.  Terses  recording  the  simoniacal  dealings  of  the  pre- 
late have  been  preserved  : — 

"  Proh  dolor  I  Erclesiic  ommni*  vendnntnr  (t  rie ; 
Filius  eit  Prttsul,  Pator  AbW,  Simon  ulerque. 
Ijuiii  DOD  iperemaa  Ei  DDmntoa  poteideoniu)  ?" 

But  Malmesbury  adds,  that  if  Bishop  Herbert  sinned  iu  hia 

of  the  let  to  Thetford  WM  only  ■  temporary  amingtmenl,  and 
that  the  Coniineror  from  the  first  iateuded  t<>  Ri  it  al  Norwich. 
The  DoomBlny  Snrvey  retordi  at  Norwich, — "  la  Ihe  proper 
court  of  the  biihop,  H  maruara  which  King  William  gave  to 
Aifnttfarlhc  principal  ttat  of  the  biiAapric."  The  reaaon  for  the 
tempurnry  transfer  to  Thetford  i*  qulle  osceitais. 
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earlier  dovs,  lie  amply  redeemed  lib  errors  by  his  Bobseqaent 
yirtuoug  life  and  goad  decda,^"  prro  se  semper,  ut  aJont, 
ferens  niuronymi  dictum,  'Erravimua  juyeues,  emeademna 

Herbert  removed  his  see  ftom  Thetford  to  Norwicli  ui 
the  year  1094 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  laid  the  first 
slone  of  the  existing  cathedral.  (See  Ft.  I.  }  i.)  Norwich, 
the  ancient  Venta  Icenorum.  waa  then,  as  it  atill  is,  by 
far  tlie  moat  popolous  and  important  place  in  the  east- 
em  counties;  and  the  site  of  (he  new  cathedral  was  orer- 
looked  bj  the  great  Norman  stronghold  winch  Rufus  had 
but  just  constructed  on  tiic  bigheat  ground  within  the  city. 
A  letter  ot  Herbert's  to  his  overseers,  or  apparet,  seems 
to  describe  the  progress  of  the  structure,  and  "delineates 
a  lirclj  piclure  of  the  hire  of  workmen  at  the  cathedral;" — 
"Languel  opus,  et  in  apparandls  materiis  nultua  vestcr 
apparet  fervor.  Ecee  regis  et  mei  ministri  (ervent  in 
operibua  suis;  lapidea  oolligunt,  coUeetos  afferunt,  campus 
et  plateas,  domos  et  cnrias  implcnt ;  et  voa  torpetis."  The 
church,  however,  wua  not  entirely  completed  during  Her- 
bert's episcopate.  (See  Pt.  I.  §  i.)  "Many  passages  in 
his  epistles  shew  him  to  have  laboured  under  infirm  health 

during,  at  least,  his  Utter  years He  appears,  notwitb- 

staading,  to  hare  been  always  ready  to  obey  bis  Sovereign's 
call,  or  that  of  the  ciiurch  \  and  there  arc,  I  think,  intima- 
tions that,  with  more  vigour  of  eomtitution,  be  would  have 
been  the  successor  of  Anselm  at  Canterbury.  This  mental 
activity  led  him,  in  1116,  to  embark  with  Badulfiisde  Tur- 
bine, the  new  Archbishop,  in  an  embassy  to  Borne,  with 
a  view  of  ainmging-  the  long-disputed  points  respecting 
investitures,  and  the  legislative  authority  in  Ttnglnnit  j  but 
the  exertion  leems  to  have  be«n  fatal  to  him.  On  hia 
return  he  fell  sick  at  Placentia;  and  although  he  became, 
afier  some  time,  sufficiently  convalescent  to  admit  of  his 
return  by  easy  stages  to  Norwich  ,  ...  yet  nalure  yielded 
on  the  82nd  of  July,  either  of  1119  or  of  1130  (for  it  is 
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a  which,)  and  he  was  buried  berore  the  higb  altar 
in  his  cathedral  church,"     (^Harrod,  p.  241.) 

Tlie  epithetLostHjfa, 'Ftatterer,' was  perhaps  not  ajiplied 
to  Biahap  Herbert  until  after  his  death.  EU  '  Epbtles,' 
which  are  curious  and  inti'reatiog,  although  they  throw 
littln  or  no  li<;,ht  on  bis  own  life,  were  recently  discovered 
in  a  MS.  belongiug  to  the  Bur<^ndian  Lihrarj  at  Brussels, 
and  havB  been  publiBhed  (Bruxelles,  1845).  The  wholu 
of  the  letters  of  Bishop  Herbert  have  also  been  giveu  to 
the  world  in  an  Eugliah.  dress,  together  with  his  Latin 
BormoaH,  and  a  carefully  prej>ared  biography  by  Dean 
Goulhum,  and  the  Kev.  H.  Symonds,  the  late  Precentor  of 
Norwich  (Parker,  1878).  They  sufficiently  prove  that 
Herbert  was  a  man  of  high  literary  attaintneDte,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  show  us  a  kind-hearted  and  benevole:it 
prelate.  One  among  them,  howeyer,  addresseil  to  the 
brethren  at  Thetford,  in  which  he  eicommunicatea  "cer- 
tain malicious  persons  who  during  Inst  week  have  broken 
into  my  park  at  HumersGeld,  and  killed  in  the  ni^ht  tho 
only  doer  which  I  had  there,"  indicates  that  Bishop  Herbert 
conld  be  fierce  od  occoaioa  : — "  May  the  fiesh  of  those,"  he 
writes,  "  who  eat  my  st^'a  fltah  rot  away  as  the  fleeh  of 
Herod  rotted,  who  shed  innocent  blood  for  Christ.  .  ,  Lei 
them  have  the  anathema  maranatha  unleaa  they  quickly 
repent  and  give  sallafaction.  Fiat !  Fiat  1  Fiat  1  This 
eicommiinication  I  ordain,  my  beloved  brethren,  not  ixr 
cause  I  pay  much  regard  U>  ooe  atag,  but  because  I  woula 
have  them  repent  and  confess,  and  be  correct^  for  stich 
an  offence "." 

In  addition  to  the  cathe<iral  of  Norwich,  and  its  adjoin- 
ing priory,  Herbert  is  said  to  have  built  five  other  chutchea; 
two  at  Norwich,  one  at  Kluibam,  one  at  Lynn,  and  one  at 
Yarmouth, 
{jtJt.  1121;  deposed  1145.]  Eveuabd,  Archdeacon  of  Salis- 
bury, Gucc«edi^.  He  was  the  m>u  by  a  bccouU  marriage  of 
'  Uarrud,  ^  3M 
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Robert  of  Montgomery,  first  Earl  of  Arundel.  Previously 
to  becoming  bisbop  lie  had  been  chaplain  to  bis  predecessor, 
and  to  the  king.  Little  is  known  of  him,  beyond  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1145  be  retired  from  Norwich.  Accord- 
ing lo  Henry  of  Huntingdon  he  vim  deposed  on  account  of 
hia  cruelty: — "Vir  crudelissimuB,  et  ob  hoc  jam  depo- 
Bitus',"  The  more  probable  account,  given  in  the  Kegii- 
tnim  Primum  of  Norwich,  is  thut,  being  greatly  harassed 
by  the  dvil  war  then  going  on,  he  presented  to  two 
powerful  lords  the  towns  of  Bliokling  and  Cressingbani, 
belonging  to  his  see,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  re- 
tnainder,  and  with  the  full  intention  of  reclaiming  them  as 
soon  as  he  contd  ;  and  thftt  for  this  act  of  sacrilege  he  had 
to  quit  hia  bishopric.  The  confession  of  his  crime,  made 
to  Pope  EugeniuH  IV.  (1145-53),  is  printed  by  Dean  Goul- 
bum  ("  History  of  the  See  of  Norwich,"  p.  88). 

From  Norwich,  Bishop  Everard  retired  to  Fontenay,  near 
Mont  Bard,  CSte  d'Or,  where  ho  had  built  an  abbey,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  1139.  "  He  fixed  \m 
retreat  upon  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neivly 
erected  abbey,  on  the  south  side  of  which  he  caused  a 
modest  palace  to  bo  built,  of  which  numerous  ruins  remain 
in  a  wood,  with  a  walled-in  park,  and  roads  fenced  by 
thick  thorns."  Everard  died  in  1150,  and  was  buried 
nndor  the  great  nltar  of  the  abbey  church,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  original  stone  with 
its  inscription  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  replaced  soon  after  by  another,  with 
the  following  inscription : — "  Hie  jacet  Dominua  Ebrardus 
Nonricencis  Episcopus,  qui  edificavit  Templum  istud  ■. " 

Bishop  Everard  had  the  true  Norman  instinct  for  build- 
ing; and  the  nave  of  Norwich  Cathedral  is  attributed  to 
him,    (Pt.  L  §  IV.)    It  was  during  his  epiECopate  that  the 

'  H.  HnDtingdon,  Be   CunleMpla  llawli,    qaoted  by  Wharton. 
Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  409,  (Dott^). 
•  Hurrod,  frotu  Surfolk  Archeology,  vol.  v. 
VOL.  n.  PT.  I.  O 
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boy  "  St.  William  "  v/m  said  to  have  been  crucified  by  the 
JcwE  (Marcli  22,  1144).  His  abrinc  formeTly  stood  dd  the 
north  aide  of  the  choir-Bcreeo.  (Pt.  I.  §  vii.)  A  similar 
story  is  localised  ia  many  other  towns,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent ;  some  remarks  on  the  amount  of 
hiatoiical  truth  contaiaed  in  the  accusation  against  the 
Jews  will  be  found  in  LiNcOLS  Catbedrai.  (Pt.  II., 
BiHBOP  Lehkoton),  in  whose  time  the  murder  of  "  sweet 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  "  took  place  according  to  Matthew  Paris. 
[a.O.  1146—1174.]  WttLiAX  DE  TuBBE,  B.  monk  of  the  priory 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  was  elected  on  the  deposition  of 
Everard,  During  hia  episcopate  the  church  suffered  much 
from  fire.    (Pt.  I.  §  i.) 

He  was  an  iotimate  friend  of  the  warhke  Bishop  Nigel 
of  Ely,  their  confidential  interconrEe  only  ceasing  with  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  11T4.  In  1150,  by  royal  command, 
the  two  prelales  assembled  in  the  palace  gardens,  with  the 
abbots  of  St.  Edmundshury  and  Holm,  and  most  of  the 
East  Anglian  barona,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  Sir  Robert 
Eitzgilbert,  and  others,  for  a  conspiracy.  I'he  abbot  of 
at,  Edmnnd's  pleaded  their  exemption  from  jurisdiction  ai 
knights  of  his.  This  plea  was  allowed,  and  the  knights 
pubsequently  received  the  royal  pardon.  De  Turbe  w 
warm  partizan  of  Becket,  at  whose  command,  in  1167,  he 
excommunicated  Hngh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  i 
fiance  of  the  king's  officers,  who  had  been  sent  to  prevent 
him.  The  Earl's  lands  were  put  under  an  interdict  j  and 
when,  shortly  after,  some  of  the  clerks  In  his  retinue 
ventured  to  celebrate  mass,  they  too  were  placed  under 
excommunication.  Tidings  of  these  proceedings  having 
reached  the  cars  of  Henry  II.  at  Oxford,  he  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  through  his  legates  obtained  an  order  from 
the  Pope  for  immediate  absolution  the  following  yen 
Bishop  De  Turbe  complied,  but  the  next  year  (1I6S)  he 
was  summoned  to  answer  before  the  king  for  the  excom- 
munication, together  with  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  London,  when 
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both  received  the  rojal  paidoo.  Miafortunes  clouded  tbe 
Biahop'a  latter  years.  la  1172  the  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual buildings  were  devaataled  by  fire.  Two  years 
later  (1174)  Norwich  was  pillaged  by  Hugh  Bigod  and  the 
Earl  of  I*icester;  shortly  after,  Jon.  17,  1175,  he  died. 
"  De  Tncbe'u  character,"  writes  Dean  Goulhurn,  "  seems  to 
have  been  a  comhicatioQ  of  extremeB:  at  one  time  weak, 
at  another  determined ;  now  indolent,  now  zealous ;  often 
cautions  and  calculating,  hut  more  freqaently  impulsive, 
and  even  fool-hardy — &  weakness,  however,  whioli  made  it 
more  loveable,  becanse  more  hnraan'," 
[i.D.  1175-1200.]  John  of  Oxfobo.  He  restored  and  com- 
pleted the  cathedral.  (Pt.  1.  §  i.)  John  of  Osford  (so 
called  from  his  native  place,  wbere  his  father  was  a 
bnrgess)  belonged  to  the  class  of  statesman-bishops,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  eventjt 
of  his  day,  especially  in  the  coutroyersy  between  Henry  II. 
and  Becket,  in  whicli  he  was  the  archbishop's  most 
vigorous  opponent.  In  this  character  he  presided  at  tiie 
Council  of  Clarendon  (1164),  and  waa  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Alexander  III.  at  Sens,  and  to  the  Council  of 
Wurtzburg.  In  1165  he  was  made  Beaa  of  Salisbur)', 
contrary  to  the  injunction  of  Becket,  by  whom  he  was 
excommunicated.  At  the  patching  np  of  a  reconciliation 
between  Henry  and  Becket,  1166,  he  was  sent  to  escort 
the  archbishop  to  England,  When  the  King  of  Scotland 
had  fallen  into  Henry's  power  at  the  battle  of  Alnwick, 
John  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Falaise  (H75),  by  which 
Scotland  became  dependent  on  the  English  crown.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
Deo.  14  of  the  same  year.  In  1176,  the  year  following  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  he  conducted  the  PriuceKS 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  to  Sicily,  where  she  mar- 
ried the  King,  William  the  Good.     In  1179  the  Bishop  of 


i. 


'  GoalburE,  Hiitory  of  the  Ste  of  Norwich,  p.  174. 
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Norwich  waa  appointed  oae  of  the  Itinemnt  JuMicM  for 
deciding  civil  and  criminal  pleas  within  the  eastern  coiin- 
tica,  first  appointed  by  Heory  II,'  In  1179  he  was  one  of 
the  English  representatives  at  the  third  Lateraji  Council. 
In  1186  he  asauted  at  the  niftrriage  of  William  of  Scotland, 
and  in  tbo  same  year  was  present  at  the  Council  o(  Marl- 
borough, and  at  that  of  Pipewell  ia  1189,  after  having 
taken  part  in  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  In  the  general 
crusading  fervour  he  took  the  cross  and  started  with 
lUchard  for  Palestine,  1190,  but  obtained  exemption  from 
the  Pope.  Id  1191  he  was  present  at  the  Council  of 
Iieadin<:,  when  Longchamp  was  impeached;  and  in  1197 
sat  as  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Be  died  June  2, 
1200.  He  was  a  learned  and  a  pious  writer ;  and  a  list  of 
his  works,  which  were  chiefly  historical,  ia  given  by  Bale. 
[a.d.  1200—1214.]  John  de  Orat,  was  one  of  three  bishop* 
(the  other  two  were  Peter  de  Roches  of  Winchester  and 
Philip  of  Durbam)  wbo,  in  spite  of  all  the  insulta  and 
oppressiooB  heaped  by  King  John  on  the  Church  and  conn- 
try,  continued  his  firm  partizaus  and  the  iuatruinentH 
of  his  exnctions.  John  de  Gray,  who  hod  been  Arch- 
deacon of  Clevehtnd,  and  subsequently  of  Gloucester,  and, 
in  1189,  one  of  Henry  the  Second's  Justices  Itinemnt,  be- 
came Bishop  of  Norwich  in  llie  year  1202;  and  in  12O0,  cm 
the  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  was,  by  the  King's  influence, 
elected  to  the  primacy.  The  monks  of  Canterbury,  how> 
ever,  wbo  had  been  divided  into  two  parties, — one  of  which 
had  choaen  their  sub-prior,  Reginald, — appealed  to  Home:. 
Innocent  III.  annulled  both  electiona,  and  appointed  Ste- 
phen Laiiglon,  (See  CAKTKBuiniY  CATaxDHAL,  Ft.  II. — 
Archbishop  Lakoton.)  The  long  quarrel  between  King 
John  and  the  Pope,  which  produced  the  famous  Interdict, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  King's  resignation  of  hiacrown 
lo  Pandulf,  was  the  result. 


'  See  KalLira,  SliJdle  Ages,  rol.  u.  p.  337  (ed.  1833). 
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In  1211  Biabop  'lo  Gray  wtia  appointed  Grand  Justiciary 
or  Irelaod.  la  1214  1ib  died  at  St  Jean  d'Aogely,  in 
Foilou,  oil  his  return  from  Bume.  His  body  nas  brought 
to  Enataad,  and  interred  in  the  catiieiiral  at  Norwich. 
The  Interdict  bad  ooaaed  in  Ibe  parao  year. 
[4.D.  1222— 1226.J  I'ANDULF  Mabca,  the  legate  of  Pope 
Innocent  III., — who  had  received  King  John's  Bubniis- 
Hion  in  the  cburcti  of  the  Templars,  and  ivbo  had  subEc- 
quently  raised  the  Interdict, — was  the  nest  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  Tbe  sea,  however,  had  remained  vacant  for 
seven  years  (1214—1232),  during  the  struggle  between 
King  John  and  his  barons,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  111.  Pandulph,  after  his  election,  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  Pope  UonoriuG  III. 
Tbe  "  practice  of  purchasing  the  support  of  Rome  by  en- 
riching her  Italian  clergy  "  had  been  commenced  by  John ; 
but  it  attained  its  highest  pitch  during  tbe  long  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  after  causing  many  popnlar  outbreaks, 
ivos  at  laet  one  of  tbe  grievances  set  forth  by  the  revolted 
barons,  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  "  Pope  Honorins  vintvs 
to  Faudulf,  not  merely  autborlMog,  but  urging  bim  lo 
provide  a  benefice  or  benefices  in  bis  diocese  of  Norwich 
for  his  own  (the  Bishop's)  brother,  that  brother  (a  singular 
plurality)  being  Archdeacon  of  Thessalonica.  These 
foreigners  were  of  course  more  and  more  odious  to  tbe 
whole  realm  ;  t«  tbe  laity  as  draiuing  away  tlieir  wealth 
without  discharging  any  duties ;  still  more  to  the  clergy 
as  usurping  their  benefices;  though  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, affecting  superiority  in  attainments ;  from  their 
uncongenial  manners,  nod,  if  they  are  not  belied,  unchecked 
vices.  They  were  blood-suckers,  drawing  out  tbe  life, 
or  drones  fattening  on  the  spoil  of  the  land.  All  existing 
documents  show  that  the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  the 
English  did  noteicaggerate  the  evil'." 
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As  Biahop  of  Norwich,  Pandnlf  procured  tho  grut  to 
himself  of  the  first-fruits  (primUiie)  frgm  all  t!ie  eccle- 
siastical betieflcea  ia  his  diocese.  Hia  successors  continued 
ihe  same  exaction  until  the  accession  of  Bishop  Ralph  of 
Walpole  in  1289.  Pandulf  died  at  Rome,  8er>t.  16.  1226, 
and  was  huried  at  Norwich. 
[a.d.  1226—1236.]  Tbomas  Blukvillb,  nephew  of  Hubert 
de  Bnrgh,  Lord  Chief  Justiciary,  Clerk  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
chequer. After  his  death  the  see  remained  vacant  for  three 
years;  when 
|;a.d.  1239—1244.]  William  of  Ralet,  Trensurer  of  Eietw 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  was  appointed.  In  1228  ha 
was  made  a  Josticiary,  and  (1231- —1235)  was  one  of  the 
Justices  in  Eyre.  In  1244  he  became  bishop-elect  of 
Winchester,  and  died  at  Tours  in  1250.  (See  WuicUESTBB 
CATBEDItAL.) 

[a.d.  1245 — 1257.]  Walteb  Suffield,  whose  reputation  in 
the  University  of  Paris  was  considerable,  succeeded.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  totius  divini  ac  humani  Jurii  jitritit- 
$imus,  and  was  chosen  accordingly  by  Pope  lonocent  to 
conduct  a,  Taluation  of  ecclesiastical  rerenues  throughout 
England.  "  lliis  valuation  was  entered  upon  record,  called 
the  Norwich  tax,  and  was  afterwards  made  use  of  upon  the 
grant  of  subsidies  and  asseSBmetits  of  the  clergy  ^."  Bishop 
Walter  built  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles  at  Norwich,  and 
added  the  Lndy-chn[iel  at  the  east  end  of  his  cathedral, 
pulled  down  by  T>eaii  Gardiner  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
(See  Pt.  L  §  I.)  Daring  a  great  dearth,  the  Bishop  sold 
niuch  of  the  silver  plate  he  possessed,  and  distributed  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  among  nhom  the  reputation  of  his 
charity  and  gr^t  virtue  became  widely  spread,  and 
miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb  tn  tho  Lsdy- 
chapcl.    He  died  at  Colchester  in  1267. 

[a.d.  1258—1266.]  Smotr  of  Waltos.    One  of  the  King'a 

"  Collier,  Church  Huturr- 
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chaplains,  but  more  of  a  lawyer  than  in  ecoleaiaatic.  He 
acted  as  one  of  the  Justices  Itinerant  or  ia  Eyre,  1246 — 
1250,  and  in  1263  and  1255  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
Commission.  Id  1259,  the  ytar  after  hia  coDitecratioti,  he 
was  summoned  to  Sitlend  the  Kiog  at  Shrewsbury,  for  bis 
Welsh  campaign.  He  lived  to  see  the  battles  of  Lewes 
nnd  Kvesham,  but  died  before  the  sack  of  Norwich  by 
the  outlawed  barona  in  1266,  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  episcopate  of  his  succeasor, 
[a.d,  1266 — 12T8.]  Roger  BKiRtiyNa,  a  monk  of  the  house. 
During  hia  episcopate  much  of  the  priory  and  portions  of 
the  cathedral  church  were  greatly  damaged  by  Sre,  which 
broke  out  during  nu  attack  od  the  piiory  by  the  citizens. 
Constant  disputes  between  the  monks  and  tlie  men  of 
Norwich  concerning  the  right  of  the  former  to  a  toll  on  the 
merchandize  brought  to  the  great  fair,  held  annually  at 
the  time  of  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  last  broke 
into  t^olence.  Two  accounts  of  this  tumult  have  been 
preserved;  the  first  by  Bartholomew  Cotton,  a.  monk  of 
the  priory ' — which  is,  of  course,  the  monastic  history 
of  it;  the  second  in  the  Liber  de  Antiquia  Leyibus  of  the 
Corporation  of  LDadoQ",  probably  obtained  from  commu- 
nication with  the  Corporation  of  Korwicb,  and  giving 
the  version  of  the  citizens.  The  two  accounts  differ  much 
as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fire,  but  nearly  agree 
as  to  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  it.  "  Certain  of 
them"  (the  citizens),  says  Cotton,  "without  the  tower 
of  St.  George,  with  catapults,  threw  fire  into  the  great 
belfry  which  was  above  the  choir,  and  by  this  fire  they 
burned  the  whole  church,  except  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Hary,  which  was  miraculously  preserved.  The  dormi- 
tory, refectory,  strangers'  hall,  infirmary,  with  the  chapel, 

'  See  it  in  Wharton'*  Anglia  Saera,  i.  399. 

"  Thia  rery  curioui  account  is  giren  at  length  by  Mr.  Hsrrod, 
Cutles  aod  CuDTenU  of  Noriblk,  pp.  250-253. 


and  Blrnost  all  the  cdificeE  of  the  court,  were  consumed 
by  fire."  "  Ab  tba  fire  wased  atrouger,"  sajs  the  London 
account,  "  the  helby  was  bnmed,  aud  all  the  houses 
of  the  monks,  and  also,  aa  Bome  Bay,  the  catbedral  clmrch  ; 
so  that  all  n'hich  could  be  burned  was  reduced  to  ashes 
t-scept  a  certain  chapel,  which  remained  uninjured,"  The 
roofs  and  ceilings,  which  were  no  doubt  of  wood,  were  at 
this  time  entirely  destroyed;  the  Norman  stone-work  of 
the  nave  suffered  little ;   that  of  the  choir  was  probably 

The  year  of  this  attack  on  the  priory  (12T2)  was  the  last 
year  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  came  to  Norwich 
to  investigate  the  affair,  and  who  died  at  St.  Edmuadsbory 
after  leaving  the  city.  After  long  disputes,  during  which 
Norwich  was  placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  Bishop, 
Edward  I.  in  12T5  decid(»d  that  the  citizens  should,  within 
three  years,  pay  3000  marks  to  the  prior  and  convent,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  church  and  other  buildings ;  that  the 
Corporation  should  give  b  golden  pyx  (? — "  Ununi  vas  an- 
rcum  ...  ad  leoendum  Ccrpus  Christi  super  altare  ")  of  ten 
pounds'  weight  for  the  high  altar,  and  that  the  interdict 
should  be  at  once  removed*.  St  Ethelbert's  gate,  usually 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  citizens  in  expiation  of  their 
attack  on  the  priory,  was  probably  built  with  the  money 
thus  paid.  I'he  King's  decision  permits  the  prior  and  cou- 
vent  to  make  their  new  entrance  wherever  they  pleased*. 
[a.d.  1278 — 1288.]  WnxtAic  MinnLETOs— in  1273  Vicai- 
Cencrnl  of  Archbishop  Kilwardhy,  and  Dean  of  the  Arches 
and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  127G  Archdeacoa  of 
Canterbury — dedicated  the  cathedral  in  the  nnme  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  on  the  day  of  his  enthronization,  Edward  L 


Ml,  up.  Aatii  Sac.,  i.  400. 

:iniDi  inaupcr  et  ordinamiu )  quod  dicU  Prior  et  Convnttu 
1  quicunqne  p&rte  TolueriDt  intrajtuni  ilicti  Prinralni, 
inmo  rel  prcjudicio  aliiao."— Cotton,  p.  401. 
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BDil  his  quoen  being  present,  witli  the  Biebops  of  London, 
Hsrcrord,  and  Waterford,  und  a,  large  concourBa  of  nobility . 
The  roofs  liad  by  Ihls  time  been  restoreil.  Bishop  Middleton, 
who  was  diflticgoiahed  as  a  canonist  aud  civilian,  was  for 
Bome  time  Edward  the  Firat'a  Sene^ha!  at  Bordeaux;  "qni 
In  eaculentis  et  poculentls  aliJB  pne  cfeUria  magnatibna 
Anglito  ibi  nioram  irahratibus,  se  exhibuit  recommen- 
datum '."  He  died  at  Terliug,  in  Eesex,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  Lody-chapel  of  the  cathedral. 

[a.d.  1289,  trans,  to  Ely  1299.]  Ralph  Walpolb,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely.  (See  El7.)  According  to  filomeSeld,  his 
electio[i  displeased  the  whole  diocese,  and  his  impopuLaiity 
was  «o  great  that  everybody  cursed  the  convent  in  general 
and  the  electors  in  i)articular.  In  1298  he  attended  the 
marriage  of  the  King's  daughter  Elizabeth  to  John  Earl  of 
Holland  at  Ipswich.  The  eastern  walk  of  the  cloister  ia 
attributed  to  Bishop  Walix>le. 

(a.d.  1299—1325.]  Jokn  Salmon,  Prior  of  Ely ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor from  1319  to  1323.  "  His  career  was  more  that  of 
B  Dounsellor  in  political  affairs  than  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
BdmimBirator''  (Goulburn),  Bishop  Salmon  was  one  of 
the  envoys  sent  to  the  Court  of  France  to  arrange  the  mar- 
riage of  Edward  IL  with  Isabella,  "she-wolf  of  France." 
He  proved  a  thorougiy  loyal  counsellor  to  his  ill-fated 
King,  and  attended  on  him  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Scots,  1311-12.  In  1325  be  went  on  an  embassage  to 
France,  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
him.  He  died  soon  aflcr  landing  from  his  voyage  across 
the  channel,  at  Folkestone  Priory,  July  6,  1325.  Bishop 
Salmon  built  a  hall  and  chapel  for  his  palace  at  Norwich, 
together  witli  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
chancel  chapel,  now  the  Gromtnar-school. 

[a.d.  1325 — 133G.]  William  Aibbmih  ;  a  most  scandalous 
example  of  the  time-serving,  nnprincipled  Churchman, 


'  Cotton. 
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greedf  of  preferment,  Irue  only  to  his  own  seHith  nnd 
ambitions  objects,  destitute  of  principle,  and  incapable  of 
gratitude.  Few  prclat«a  hare  ever  basked  so  long  ia  royal 
favour,  or  obtnineil  bo  many  prefermeiits  in  succession " 
(Oou/frurrt).  In  early  life  we  find  liitn  a  junior  clerk  in 
the  Chancery,  in  1316  he  became  Maater  of  the  BoIU, 
and  in  1324  Keeper  of  the  Privy  ^eal.  He  held  no  leas 
than  twelve  prebends  in  different  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches.  In  1319  he  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots, 
and  in  1324  was  sent  to  treat  with  Robert  Bruce.  In 
1S25,  while  in  Rome  aa  ambnssador,  he  was  mode  Bishop 
of  Norwich  by  papal  bull  ia  place  of  Robert  Boldook,  the 
elect  of  the  monks.  On  the  waning  of  Edward  the 
Second's  fortunes,  in  1326,  he  transferred  his  aUegiance  to 
Isabella,  and  openly  espoused  her  cause,  leceiTing  fresh 
honours  and  emoluments  ss  the  price  of  his  treachery.  In 
that  same  year  be  became  Chancellor,  and  in  1331  Trea- 
surer, He  ended  hia  disgraceful  life  in  1336, 
[a.D.  1337—1343.]  Abtonv  Bek,  nephew  of  Antony  Befc, 
the  powerful  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, Dean  of  Lmcoln,  and  a  retainer  of  the  Pontifical 
Court;  appointed,  like  Ayermln,  by  papal  hull,  aKainst  the 
wishes  of  the  convent.  "His  reckless  and  imperious 
demeanour  irritated  all  with  whom  he  was  officially  con- 
nected. Not  only  his  inferiors,  but  even  those  set  over 
him,  not  excepting  even  the  Primate  himself,  he  treated 
with  contempt"  (QoalburTi,  p,  433),  He  resisted  the 
Archbishop's  claim  to  visit  the  cathedral,  and  raised  the 
citieens  against  him.  By  hia  arrogant  and  di-spotic  con- 
duct he  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  monks,  at  whose 
instigation,  it  ia  said,  bis  servaots  administered  poison  to 

[a.D.  1344 — 1355.]  Williau  Bateuak,  a  native  of  Norwich, 
of  which  his  father  was  a  distinguished  citiieo,  educated 
at  Cambridge ;  in  1328  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich by  Ayermin,  and   in  1343  became  Dean  of  Lincoln ; 
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■nd  about  the  same  time  went  a.s  ambassador  of  the  Kings 
both  of  Englnnd  and  Franoe  l«  the  Court  of  Rome.  He 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Norwich  at  the  same  time,  both  by 
his  own  convent  and  by  the  Pope.  He  proved  a  vigorous 
I  defeciior  of  the  rights  of  his  see,  compelled  Robert,  Baron  of 

I  Morley,  who  had  broken  into  certain  of  the  Bishop's  parka, 

to  perform  public  penance,  in  spite  of  the  King's  threatfln- 
ing  letters.  Bishop  Bateman  died  at  Avignon,  where,  with 
Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  other  nobles,  he  had  gone 
on  an  embasay  from  Edward  III.,  to  arrange,  under  the  pre- 
aideiioy  of  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  the  English  claims  to  certain 
I  portions  of  French  territory.     Daring  his  episcopate  more 

I  than  fifty-seven  thousand  persons  areeaid  to  have  perished 

in  Norwich  alone,  from  the  plague  called  the  "  Black  Death." 
I  Following  the  examples  of  Walter  de  Mertoa  (see  HocaiBft- 

TBB  Cathedbal,  Pt.  11^)  at  Oxford,  and  of  Hugh  de 
Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  Cambridge  (see  Elt  Cathb- 
DBAL,  Pt.  n,).  Bishop  Bateman  founded  Trinity  Hall  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law.' 
[a.D.  1356—1369.]  Thomab  Percy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  intruded  by  the  Pope  at  the  instance 
I  of   Henry  Duke   of   Lancaster,  though  only  twenty-two 

|,  years  of  ^e.    During  his  episcopate  the  spire  of  the  cathe- 

dral was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  masses  of  stone 
which  fell  from  It  did  serious  mischief  to  the  choir,  of 
which  the  clerestory  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  graoefiil 
form  by  him. 
[a.D,  1370 — 1406,]  Hbnbt  Spenser,  grandson  of  the  fevoni- 
ita  of  Edward  II.,  had  been,  with  an  elder  brother,  in  the 
pay  of  the  Pope,  Hadrian  V.,  during  his  war  with  Bemabo 
Visconti  of  Milan.  By  the  Pope  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
Norwich ;  and  he  brought  with  him  to  England  the  love  of 
I  arms,  and  the  skill  in  the  use  of  them^  which  had  in  effect 

L  procured  him  his  bishopric.    During  the  insurrections  of 

^^H^  1381,  whilst  Wat  Tyler  and  hie  followers  advanced  on 
^^^^k'ljODdou,  the  men  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  rose  in  great  force. 
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aiiilmadeLitster,adyer-of  Norwich,  their  captain.  "Spen- 
ior,  the  young  and  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich  ...  at  the 
head  of  eiglii  iancea  and  a  few  archers,  boldly  arreatoi  one 
of  tha  ringleaders,  A  /ew  knights  gathered  round  him. 
Armed  fruui  head  to  foot,  with  a  huge  two-handed  sword, 
he  attached  an  immense  nihble,  hewed  tliem  down,  put  the 
rest  to  flight,  seized  tha  captain,  a  dyer  of  NDr\?ich,  and 
tsduccd  his  diocese  to  peace  by  these  victories,  and  by 
remoranless  executions'*."  "A  a  later  period,  when  the 
Lollards,  by  preaching  against  pilgrimages,  endangered  the 
interests  of  Our  I.a<!y  of  Walsiaghatn,  Bishop  Spenser 
awore  that  if  any  of  WyclifTs  preachers  came  into  his 
diocese,  he  would  burn  or  behead  him.  'Faith  and  religion,' 
says  Walsingiiam,  'remained  inviolate  in  the  dioceee  of 
Norwich'.'" 

In  1315,  the  ninih  year  of  Rlcliard  11.,  "  jiist  at  the  time 
when  the  schism  had  shaken  the  Tapacy  to  its  base,  and 
WyclifT  had  denounced  both  popes  alike  as  Antichrist, 
and  had  found  strong  sympathy  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  ...  for  the  first  lime  a  holy  civil  war  is  proclaimed  in 
Christendom,  especially  in  England,  the  Beat  of  these  new 
Opinions — a  war  of  pope  against  poyie.  The  Pontiff  of  Home 
promulgates  a  crusade  against  the  PontiQ'  of  Avignon." 
The  Pajol schism  had  commenced  in  lilTo,  when  Robertof 
Geneva,  by  the  influence  of  France,  was  elected  pope  in 
opposition  to  Urban  VI. :  Robert  took  the  name  of  Clement 
YII.  Franccand  Scothind  were  at  first  the  only  adherents 
of  Clement.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1382,  however, 
Flanders  had  been  invaded  by  the  young  King  of  France, 
Philip  Van  Artovelde  had  fallen  at  liuosehecque,  and  the 
country  had  been  compelled  t^i  submit  to  Cliarles  VI.,  who 
obliged  all  the  conquered  towns  to  recognise  Clement  VIL 
as  Pope.  Accordingly,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  directed  his 
cniaade  against  Flande:^,  as  being  then  in  elTect  Freocll 
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territory'.  "Public  prayers  are  put  up,  by  order  of  tbe 
Primal*  { William  Courtenay),  in  every  church  of  the  realm, 
for  tbe  suocsss  of  the  expedition  into  Flacdors.  Tbe  bishops 
Bad  the  clei^  are  called  on  by  lie  Archbishop  to  enforce 
on  their  flockg  tbe  duty  of  contributioD  to  tbia  mcred  pur- 
pose. Money,  jewels,  property  of  all  kinda,  are  lavishly 
brought  Id,  or  rigidly  extorted ;  it  is  declared  ineritorioaB 
to  fight  for  the  faith,  glorioua  lo  combat  for  the  Lord,  The 
same  iadulgeoccs  are  ganted  aa  to  crusaders  iu  the  Holy 

"  But,  after  ail,  tbe  isBuo  of  tie  expedition,  at  first  snc- 
cessful,  was  in  tbe  end  aa  sbamBfiil  and  diaastroua  as  it  was 
inaulling  to  all  aouud  religioua  feeling.  The  Crusaders 
took  Gravelinea ;  they  took  Dunkirk ;  and  this  army  of  tbe 
Pope,  beaded  by  a  Christian  bishop,  in  a  war  so-called  re- 
ligious, surpassed  the  ordinary  inhumanity  of  tbe  times. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  bewu  to  pieces  in  one  vast 
massacre.  After  these  first  suceeSiieB,  the  London  appren- 
tices, aod  the  villains  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  seized 
with  a  crusading  ardour.  They  mounted  white  cloaks,  with 
red  crosses  on  their  shoulders,  red  scabbards  lo  their  swords, 
and  marched  off  defying  their  masters.  Many  religious, 
monks  and  friars,  followed  their  example.     The  Crusaders 

■  A  very  full  nnd  JntereBtiDj 
found  in  M.  Eervyn  de  Lellenb 
(ed.  1853). 

•  MilmBn,  Lat.  Christ.,  vi.  132.  Tho  form  of  absolution  is  thus 
given  by  Collier  (Eci^leii.  Hist.,  bk.  vi.  cent.  14),  from  Kntghton. 
"  By  BpoBtoUcal  authority  <ammitt«l  to  me  for  IhU  puipoie,  1 
absolve  thte,  A.B.,  from  nil  thy  Biu  confejied,  and  for  which  thou 
Ut  ooatrite ;  nnd  frum  a11  Ihoie  which  thou  nouldot  coafesi, 
provided  they  ocnurred  to  thy  memoTj'.  And,  together  with  the 
fall  remisuoD  of  thy  eius,  I  grant  thea  the  auuronce  nf  the  reward 
of  just  perionB  in  the  life  to  come,  I  grant  thee,  moreover,  all 
the  priTiIege«  of  thoM  who  ondertake  an  eipedilion  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  tbe  benefit  of  the  prajen  of  the  CnirerEal  Chnrcli, 
either  met  in  synod  or  elsewhere." 
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had  neither  tLo  pride  nor  consolation  of  permanent 
cesB.  The  army  of  Spenser  returned  as  ingloriously  M  it 
hud  coadnctod  itBalf  fttrocionsly.  He  had  60,000  men, 
besides  auxiliaries  from  Ghent  Before  Ypres  ha  failed 
shamefully.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  French  army  he 
withdrew  to  Gravelines,  and  was  glad  to  huy  a  safe  retreat 
by  the  surrender  of  the  town"." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  crusade  of  Bishop  Spen- 
ser waa  more  an  affair  of  policy  than  of  religion,  and  that  it 
was  mainly  the  result  of  hostility  between  France  and 
England.  On  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  the  young  King, 
Richard  U^  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  ordered  the  ttmporalitiefl 
of  the  see  of  Norwich  to  be  seized,  on  pretence  that  the 
crusade  had  been  countermanded  by  the  King's  writ  when 
it  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  that  the  Bishop  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  wriU  The  temporalities  were  soon  re- 
stored ;  but  a  few  years  later  a  suit  was  preferred  against 
him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  the  Bishop  came 
off  victorious.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  Bishop 
Spenaer,  with  other  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was 
thrown  into  prison  ;  but  in  1401  "hia  ability,  his  serrices, 
and  his  manifest  popularity  with  the  people,  made  it 
convenient  to  Henry  to  grant  him  bis  jiardon"  (Oouftum, 
p.  454),  In  the  same  year  the  statute  "  de  hajretico 
comburendo  "  was  passed,  which  Spenser  declared  he  would 
put  in  force  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  any  LoUarda 
who  might  be  found  within  his  jurisdiction ;  he  would 
"make  Ihem  either  hop  headless,  or  fry  a  faggot,"  He 
was  taken  ill  suddenly  while  performing  matins,  and  died 
Aug.  23,  1406, 

[a.d,  1407 — 1413,]  Alexakseb  Tottibqtos,  Prior  of  the 
convent,  whose  ck-ction  was  opposed  by  the  King,  was  at 
last  consecrated  at  Gloucester,  Oct,  23, 1407. 

[a.d.  1413 — 1415.]  RicBABD  CoDRTENAT,  secDud    son  of 

*  Hihnan,  Latio  Chriitisaitj, 
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Philip  Courtenay,  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  nephew 
of  Archbishop  Courtenay.  Preferinenta  fell  thickly  upon 
him.  la  1402  he  wait  rontle  Dean  of  Sc  Asaph  ;  1403, 
Canon  of  York;  1408,  Canon  of  Wella;  1109,  Dean  of 
that  cathedral ;  and  in  1407,  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  Ha 
accompanied  Henry  V.  on  his  expedition  to  France,  and 
died  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur.  He  was  brought  to  Weat- 
minfiter  Abbey  for  interment. 

[a.11.  1416 — 1425,]  John  Wakebing,  Archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal :  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Conslance,  1414. 

[a.d.  1426,  trans,  to  Lincoln  1436.]  William  Albwick, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury. 
His  works  in  the  cathedral  have  been  noticed,  Pt.  I.  S  ni. 
(LlNCOW.) 

[a.d.  1436— 144B.]  Thomaa  Bbowh,  Dean  of  Snlisbnry,  was 
tranalaied  to  Norwich  from  Rochester,  during  his  absence 
at  the  Council  of  Basle.  He  stood  firmly  for  the  liberties 
of  bis  Church  against  the  citizens  of  Norwich. 

[A.D.  1445—1472.]  Waltkb  Babt,  or  Lb  Hart,  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  coufessor  to  Margaret  of  Anjoo,  was 
sent  by  Henry  VL  to  Savoy,  on  a  mission  to  the  Antipope 
Fells,  and  had  some  shore  in  inducing  him  to  abdicate, — 
by  which  act  the  long  papal  schism  was  at  last  closed. 
Bishop  Walter's  work  in  the  cathedral  has  been  noticed 
(Pt.  I.  §  v.). 

[a.d.  1472 — 1498.]  James  Goldwbli.,  ambassador  of  Ed- 
wani  IV,  at  the  Papal  Court,  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  and 
Dean  of  Salisbury.  Little  is  recorded  of  him  beyond  his 
^reat  work  in  the  choir  of  his  cathedral,  noticed  at  Pt.  1. 
§  X.  His  tomb,  with  effigy,  remains  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir  (Pt.  L  S  St.). 

[a.d.  1499—1500.]  Thomas  Jane,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

[a.d.  1501 — ln36.]  Richard  Ntkke,  or  Nes,  "a  person  of 
very  slender  character,"  in  Collier's  words,  succeeded ;  who, 
says  Godwin,  "  in  spite  of  his  name,  had  little  of  snow  in 
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his  breast."    BUhopNjkkehadbeen  Arcbdeaeonof 

and  Canon  of  Windsor.     He  took  the  oath  of  BUptemacy, 

,  and,  according  to  Fox,  five  persons  suffered  in  hia  diocese 
on  this  account,  and  on  the  question  of  transubstantiBtion. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Nykke  became  hlind,  and  wu 
said  "  to  have  oiTtnded  the  King  (Hen.  VHI.)  signally  by 
some  correspondence  with  Bome,  and  woa  kept  long  in  the 
UarahHlsea,andconvicteil,  andcaBtinaprfemDnire'.'  "But 
this  relation,"  says  Collier,  "  goes  only  upon  conjecCare,  and 
looks  improbable,  even  from  Nix's  age  and  behaviour,  for 
he  was  a  very  old  man,  and  hod  been  blind  for  many  yeare; 
and  as  be  could  have  no  prospect  of  advantage  from  mch 
a  correspondence,  so  neither  did  he  mannge  like  one  that 
would  risk  his  fortune  for  any  religioo. . . .  The  true  cause 
of  bis  conviction  and  imprisonment  was  this  :  the  town  of 
Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  made  a  presentment  upon  oath,  before 
the  Ein^a  judges,  in  proof  of  their  liberties . .  .  The  Bishop 
taking  this  as  a  check  upon  his  jurisdiction,  cited  Richard 
Cockerel!,  Mayor  of  Thetford,  and  some  others,  into  hia 
court,  and  enjoined  there,  under  penalty  of  eicommnnioa* 
tion,  to  summon  a  jury  of  their  town,  and  cancel  the  former 
presentment.  For  this  the  Bishop  was  prosecuted  in  the 
King's  Bench,  cast  in  a  prsmunire,  and  hod  judgment  exe- 
cuted  upon  his  person  and  estate,  pursuant  to  the  statute. 
This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  theycarl53i.  The  King 
afterwards,  upon  his  subniisaion,  diBchorgcd  him  out  of 
lirison  i  however  he  was  not  pardoned  without  a  fine,  with 
port  of  which  it  is  said  the  glass  windows  of  King's  College 
Chapel  in  Cambridge  were  purchased'." 

In  his  own  cathedral  Bishop  Nykhc  constructed  the 
existing  roofs  of  the  transept  (Pt.  I.  §  sit.) ;  and  arranged 
his  own  chantry  in  the  nave  (Pt  I.  §  vi,). 

[A.D.  160(t,  resigned  1650.]  Wiij,iam  Ruoo,  or  liErps,  Abbot 
of  SL  Bennet  of  Holm,  which  abbacy  he  retained  with  the 
bishopric.     During  the  vacancy  of  the  see  "  the  King  tOuk 

*  fianet.  '  ^des.  Hist.,  ?L  II.  Ik.  JL 
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into  bis  onn  bands  all  the  manura  of  the  biahopiic  Fur 
the  tieizing  this  large  endowment  them  was  Dotiiijig  given 
in  exchange  but  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benees  in  the  Uotm,  tbe 
Priory  of  Hickliog  in  Norfolk,  and  a  prebend  in  the  colle- 
giate church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminater,  Thia  exchange 
was  confinned  in  Parliament'." 

TheQishopof  Kcrwich,  in  right  of  this  exchange,  is  still 
titular  Abbot  of  Holm. 

Bishop  Rugg  alienated  mnch  of  the  diminished  property 
of  tho  see, — no  duubt  to  his  j^erBonal  advantage ;  but  on 
complaints  made  to  the  King  (Edward  YI-)  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  bishopric, — paying  a  fine  of  £900,  and 
retaining  a  pension  of  £200  for  life.  Leiand  the  anli- 
qnary,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  de9cril»og 
Bishop  Bugg  as  "  a  spotless  man,  and  a  moat  accomplished 
theologian."  The  Norwich  priory  was  finally  suppreased 
after  his  accesaion,  and  t)je  Dean  and  Chapter  duly  in- 
Stalled  in  its  phice. 

[a.d.  1550,  trans,  to  Ely  1554.]  Thomas  Thiblbt,  the  first 
and  last  Bishop  of  Weslminaler.     (See  Ely.) 

[ij).  1564 — 1558.]  JoHS  HopToH,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Mary : 
at  whciee  death  he  is  said  to  have  died  cf  grief.  Many  Pro- 
testants suffered  in  hia  diocese  during  his  episcopale- 

[a.d.  1560 — 1575,]  Jobs  Pabkburst,  bom  at  Guildford  in 
Surrey  ;  the  tutor  of  Biahop  Jewel,  and  au  exile  with  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  "  repaired  and  bcautiliad  "  his  palace  at 
Norwich,  where  he  died.  Uia  tomb  without  (he  brasses, 
remains  in  the  nave.    (Ft.  I.  §  vi.) 

[a.d,  1575.  tracflaled  to  Worcester  1584,]  EnMnND  Fbeak, 
tranalaled  to  Norwich  from  Ilochester. 

[ajj,  1585 — 1594.]  Edmund  Rcamblbk,  translated  from  Pe- 
terimrou^.  Bishop  Scambler  alienated  much  at  Peter- 
borough (see  that  Cathedral,  Pt.  II.);  and  did  the  same 
at  Norwich.    His  monument  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans, 

•  Ecclet  Hiit.  Pt.  u.  bfc.  iL 
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I  *.i>.  IEW^1002.]  WiLUAM  HKDKif,  Archdeacon  of  C«n^ 
lorlmry. 

[i.ii.  1602—1617.]  John  Jeqon,  Master  of  Ecne'D  College, 
Cambridge, 

[4.D.  161R— L619.]  JoEH  OvebilLL,  translated  from  Lich- 
field ;  "a  ditcrwt  preaser  of  conformity  in  hia  diocese," 
Bays  Fuller;  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  English  con- 
troversialists. He  had  the  character,  according  to  Antony 
Wood,  of  being  the  "  beat  scholastic  divine  in  the  English 
nation."  He  was  the  correspondent  of  Grotiua  and  Gerard 
Tussius ;  but  it  is  Ijest  known  in  England  by  his  ao-called 
"Convocation  Book,"  written,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "on 
the  aiibject  of  Government,  the  divine  institution  of  which 
was  very  positively  asserted."  The  treatise,  which  con- 
sists partly  of  canons  and  partly  of  introductory  and  es- 
planat^ry  dissertations  on  the  matter  of  the  canons,  was 
duly  sanctioned  in  the  Convocation  of  1610 ;  but  it  "  did 
not  see  the  light  until  many  years  after  it  was  composed, 
when  it  was  published  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to  justify 
the  principles  of  the  Konjuring  party.  It  was,  however, 
a  stranp  overught  in  Bancroft's  party  to  publish  ths  book, 
as  there  are  several  canons  in  it  whioh  clearly  lay  down 
that  a  (j«yiic<ogovemnient  is,  when  completely  established, 
to  he  lield  in  the  light  of  a  dejare  government ;  and  it  was 
upon  the  very  grounds  set  forth  in  this  book,  that  Dr. 
Sherlock  took  the  oaths  to  King  William*." 

The  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Catechum 
(containing  an  explanation  of  the  Sacraments)  is  generally 
attributed  to  Bishop  Overall.  "  It  was  added  (in  1601)  )^ 
royal  authority, 'by  way  of  esplanation,'  in  compliance 
with  the  wish  which  the  Puritana  had  expressed  at  the 
Conference  at  Hampton  Court;  and  with  two  emendations 
was  aftJ^rwards  confirmed  by  Convocation  and  Parliament 
ial661'."  . 

*  Perry'i  HiBtorj  of  the  Church  of  Caglaad,  tdI,  i.  p.  ITS. 

*  Pnicter  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  3ill. 
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it  for  Biahop  Overall,  erected  by  hia  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  lias  been  already 
noticed  (Pt,  1.  g  xi.).  In  the  inscription  he  is  declared  M 
be  "  Vir  undequaquo  doctissimua,  et  omni  encomio  major," 

[4.D.  1619,  translated  to  York  1628.]  SAMtfcr.  Habhnet. 

[a,d.  1628,  traDslated  lo  Ely  1631.]  FaiKcis  White. 

[a.d.  1632 — 1635.]  RicHiRD  Corbet,  bom  at  Ewell  in  Surrey, 
was  translated  to  Norwich  from  Oxford.  Corbet  was  a 
distingnishod  wit;  and  although  one  of  the  hishops  who 
carried  out  the  Landian  discipline  with  a  high  hand,  was 
scarcely  himself  an  example  of  religious  living.  Ho  could 
not  resttaia  hia  facetioumesa  even  on  the  mo«t  wlemn 
oocasioas  "One  time,  as  he  was  confirming,"  «ay8  Aubrey", 
"  the  country  people  pressing  in.  lo  see  the  ceremony,  said 
he,  'Bear  off  there,  or  I  will  confirm  ye  with  my  stafl'.' 
Another  time,  being  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  m.in 
very  bald,  he  turns  to  his  chaplain,  and  said,  '  Some  dust, 
Lnshington,'— to  keep  his  hand  from  slipping.  The  Bishop 
Bomelimes  would  lake  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar,  and  he 
and  his  chaplain  would  go  and  lock  themselves  ia  and  be 
merry.  Then, first  he  lays  down  his  cpiaooiial  hat^ — 'There 
lies  the  Doctor.'  Then  he  puts  off  hia  gown — '  There  liea 
the  Bishop.'  Then 'twaa,  'There's  to  thee,  Corbet,'  and 
'  Here's  to  thee,  Lushinglon.' " 

A  more  favourable  character  is  given  of  Bishop  Corl*t 
by  Fuller,  who  calls  him  "an  hiph  wit  and  moat  encplleot 
poet,  of  a  courteous  carriage,  and  no  destructive  nature  to 
any  who  offended  him,  counting  himself  plentifully  repaired 
wilh  a  jest  npon  himV  Hia  poems,  which  am  noticeable 
as  illustrations  of  the  jwriod,  werepnhliahedafterhisdt'ttrh, 
under  the  title  of  Portiea  Stromata,  1648. 

[a.d.  1635,  tranalaled  to  Ely  1638.]  Matthbw  Wekn.  (See 
Ely  CATHEnRAL,  Part  II.) 

•  Livfa,  ii.  203,  qnoted  in  Perrj's   Hiitory  of  tha  Church  of 
EnglnDd. 

*  Wurthiei—Surrey. 
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[a.d.  1636 — 1641.]  HicuARD  Montaocie,  translated  &oni 
Cbicliestar.  For  a  sketch  of  Bishop  Montague's  life,  which, 
happily  for  himself,  ended  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  see  CBioue^TBit  Cathedbal,  Part  II. 

[a.d.  1641— died  1650.]  Joseph  Hall,  translaicd  to  Norwich 
from  Exeter.  A  short  life  of  this  excellent  bishop  will  he 
found  in  Exbtbb  Cathedbai.,  Part  II.  To  the  notices 
there  quoted  may  be  added  "  the  eloquent  tribute  of  the 
venerable  Bishoii  Mortoa  to  the  tnerltii  of  hia  friend  : '  Qod'a 
visible,  eminent,  and  resplendent  (graces  of  illamination, 
zeal,  piety,  and  eloqueuce,  have  made  him  truly  hononr- 
abla  and  glorious  in  the  Church  of  Christ*.' " 

In  December,  164],  Bishop  Hall,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  eleven  other  prehites,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  protesting  against  the  validity  of  Uws  passed 
during  the  enforced  abacnce  of  bishops  from  Parliament. 
He  was  soon  aftcrwardB  released  on  giving  security  for 
five  tbousand  pounds,  and  returned  to  Norwiuh,  where  he 
remained  unmolested  until  Apri!  1643.  His  property  was 
then  sequestered  as  that  of  a  "  notorious  ilulinquenL"  He 
was  expelled  from  his  palace,  and  treated  with  all  possible 
insult,  till  tie  withdrew  to  the  pariah  of  Heigham,  where 
ha  was  permitted  to  remaiu  in  comparative  accurity  until 
hisdeath,tQl6&6.  The  preseut"  Dolphin  Inn  "at  Ileigham 
— a  house  with  the  date  1615  on  its  front — was  the  resi- 
dence of  Bishop  Holt;  who  was  buried  iu  the  adjoining 
church.  His  monument  with  a  "  cadaver,"  an  emblem 
then  greatly  affected,  still  remains. 

In  his  "Hard  Measure"  Bishop  Hal]  has  given  the 
Blory  of  his  sufferings;  and  from  it  the  follotving  picture 
of  the  desecration  of  the  cathedral  is  extracted: — "It  ia 
tragical  to  relate  the  furious  sacrile<:e  committed  onder 
the  authoiity  of  Linsey,  Toffs  the  sheriff,  and  Greenwood  : 


1  Parry'a  Uislory  of  the  Church  of  l^ngUad,  rot.  i 
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what  cinttering  of  glaEseii,  what  beating  down  of  walla, 
what  tearipg  down  of  monumeDts,  what  pulling  down  of 
Mats,  and  wresting  out  of  irons  and  brass  from  the  win- 
dows and  graves  ;  what  defacing  of  anna,  what  demolish- 
ing of  curious  stone-work,  ihat  had  not  any  repreaentation 
in  the  world  bnt  of  the  coat  of  the  founder  and  skill  of  tha 
masoo  i  what  [liping  on  the  deitroyed  organ-pipes;  vest- 
ments, both  copes  and  surplices,  together  with  the  leaden 
cross  which  hsd  been  newly  Ba.wBd  down  from  over  the 
greenyard  pulpit,  and  the  singing-books  and  service-boohs, 
were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public  market-place ;  a  lewd 
wretch  walking  before  the  train  in  his  cope  tmiling  in  the 
dirt,  with  a  ecrvice-book  in  his  hand,  imitating  in  an  im- 
pious scorn  the  tune,  and  usurping  tho  words  of  the  iitany. 
The  ordnance  being  discharged  on  tho  guild-day,  the  cathe- 
dral was  filled  with  musketeers,  drinking  and  tohacconing 
as  freely  as  if  it  had  turned  ale-house." 

[a.d,  IGfil — 1676.]  EowABD  Reynolds,  who  had  joined  the 
Presbyterian  party  during  the  Civil  War;  afterwards  be- 
came Doaii  of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford,  and  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. He  was  accused  of  deserting  his  party  for  prefer- 
ineDt ;  but  Dlomefield  (Hist  of  Norfolk)  gives  him  a  high 
character ;  and  his  works  have  often  been  reprinted.  He 
was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  bis  paUce  at  Norwich. 

[a.d.  1076—1685.]  Antony  Sparbow,  was  translated  from 
Eieter,  Bishop  Sparrow,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  Ratioaale  upon  tho  book  of  Comroon  Prayer,"  was  bom 
at  Depden,  in  Suffolk.  At  Norwich,  according  to  Blorae- 
field,  he  obtained  the  "  praise  and  commendation  of  all 
men."  Little  is  recorded  of  his  public  life,  either  here  or 
at  Exeter. 

[a.d.  1685,  deposed  1691.]  Wiluam  Liovd,  had  been  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Llondaif  and  Peterborough.  Ho  was 
deposed  as  a  Nonjuror,  and  lived  at  Hammersmith  until 
his  death  in  1710. 

[a.d.  1691,  translated  to  Ely  1707.]  John  Wooae. 
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[a.u.  1708,  translated  to  Winchester  1731.]    Cbables  Tmk- 

MKLL. 

[aJ).  1721,  Iraoalated  to  Ely  1723.]     TaOMAB  Gbebn. 

[A.t>.  1723—1727.]    John-  Leno. 

[a.d.  1727—1732.]  William  Bakee,  trannkted  from  Bangor. 

[a.I>.  1733,  translated  to  Ely  1738.]     Kodert  Ei'tts. 

[A.D.  1738,  tranaliited  to  Ely  1748.]  Sib  Thouaa  Gooch, 
traDBlated  to  Norinch  from  Briatol. 

[a.d.  1748—1749.]  Saudbl  Lible,  translated  from  SL  Asaph. 

[a.d.  1749,  translated  to  Loodon  1761.]  Thomas  Haxteb, 
Preceptor  to  George  III. 

[a.i>.  1761—1783.]    Philip  Yocno,  translated  from  Bristol. 

[a.u.  1783,  tronaialcd  to  St,  Aaaph  1T90.]  Lewis  Baqot, 
translated  from  BrtatoL 

[A.D.  1791—1792.]    Geokgb  Hobne,  Preaident  of  Magdalen 

Coliogs,  Oxford,  1768,  Dean  of  Canterbury  1781,  author  of 

"A   Commentary  on   the  PsalmB,"  and   Sermons  which 

obtained  great  celebrity  ;  also  of  "  Letters  on  Infidelity." 

[a.d.  1792,  translated  to  CaQtcrbnry  1805.]    Cbables  Mak- 

NEaS  SUTTOM. 

[a.d.  1805 — 1837.]    Hbkry  Bathobst. 

[a.d.  1837—1849.]  EnwABO  .Stanley.  A  Memoir  of  Bishop 
Stanley  has  been  published  by  his  son,  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D,, 
Dean  o(  Westminster.    Second  Edition,  1880. 

[a.d.  1849,  resigned  1857.]  Samuel  Hinus,  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle 1848-1849. 

[a.d.  1857.]   JoHs  Thomas  Pelham. 
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Jliisfoi-ii   Hiib   gchiils. 

I.  The  foimdatioQB  of  Ihe  eiistiag  Catliedtal  of 
Ely  were  laid  by  Simeon,  tho  first  Nomma  abbot 
(1082 — ^lOOi)  of  the  great  Benedictine  monaBtory 
eBtablished  about  the  year  970  by  Athelwold,  Biebop 
of  Wincbester,  on  tbe  site  of  the  convent  of  St.  Etbel- 
dreds,  wbich  had  been  destroyed  by  tho  Northmen. 
(Sec  Ft.  IL)  Simeon,  nho  woe  by  birth  related  to 
tlie  Cunijueror,  had  been  Prior  of  Winchester,  and 
was  the  brother  of  Walkelin,  first  Norman  bishop  of 
that  see,  who  also  re-bnilt  his  cathedral. 

The  church  thus  commenced  was  so  far  completed 
by  Simeon's  successor,  Abbot  Eickard  (1100 — 1107), 
that  ho  was  able  to  trauslute  into  it  from  th<i  Soson 
church  the  bodies  of  St.  Etteldreda  (to  whom,  con- 
jointly with  St.  Poter,  the  building  was  dedicated'), 
and  of  the  other  three  sainted  abbesaea,  her  sisters 

•  "  EcclBsiam  aaam  a  pnedcceasoro  fluo  incaptam  fodiflcsTit." 

— Thomai  Elientii,  Anglia  Sacra,  lom.  i.  p.  613.  This  ma^  either 

that  he  ootnpleted  tbe  cbnrch  (vhich  was  aubaeqneritljr 

enlarged  and  altered) ;  or — wbioli  ia  more  probable— tli at  he 

only  completed  the  ohoii  and  transepta.    It  is  certain  that  tlie 

of  much  later  date  tliun  the  lime  of  Abbot  GiohoTd. 
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St  Sesbnrgft  and  Wittburga,  and  her  niece  St 
Ermonilda.  No  further  rocoid  exists  of  the  progresB 
of  the  work  nntil  Bishop  Geoffbt  Bidel(1174 — 1189) 
is  mentioned  an  having  "  completed  the  new  work  to 
its  weetern  end  (mquc  occidentcm),  together  with  the 
tower  nearly  to  the  summit."  Bishop  Eustace  (1198 
— 1215)  built  a  QaliU'E  (or  tcegtern  porch).  Bishop 
Hugh  of  Northwold  (1229—1254)  pulled  down  the 
Norman  presbytery,  and  extended  it  six  bays  east- 
wards in  SGventoon  years,  1235 — 1252.  In  the  year 
1322,  during  the  episcopate  of  Josn  Hothau  (1316 
— 1337),  Abbot  Simeon's  central  tower  fell ;  as  hia 
brother  Wakelin's  at  Winohestor  had  fallen  in  1107. 
The  octagon,  by  which  the  tower  was  replaced,  was  com- 
menced in  the  same  year  (1322),  and  completed  in  1328 : 
the  lanlent  above  it,  begun  in  1328,  was  finished  in 
1S42.  The  inealem  portion  of  Bishop  Hugh's  choir, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the  tower,  was 
rebuilt,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Hothani,  who, 
at  his  death,  left  money  for  the  parpose.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  1338.  The  Lady-chapel,  the  erec- 
tion of  which  was  mainly  dno  to  Jooh  of  Wisbech,  a 
brother  of  the  monastory,  was  commenced  in  1321, 
and  completed  in  1340.  Chanlriee  at  the  oastcm  ends 
of  the  choir-aisles  were  built  by  Bishop  Alcock  (1485 
—1500)  and  Bishop  West  (1515—1553). 

From  theso  dates  it  will  be  scon  that  the  cathedral 
oontftins  examples  of  tho  difTorent  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture,  from  early  Norman  to  late  Perpendicular. 
The  chroniclers  of  the  abbey  have  recorded  the  euct 
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dftto  of  neatly  every  portion  of  ths  builiHng;  which 
thus  acquires  the  highest  posaiblo  value  and  intoreBt 
for  the  studeut  of  architecture.  Not  are  the  examploe 
which  it  affords  anywhere  esceeiled  in  beauty  or  im- 
portouco.  The  Galileo  and  eastern  portion  of  the  choir 
take  rank  among  the  very  best  works  of  the  Early 
Eugliuh  period  ;  whilttt  the  octagon,  the  western  choir, 
and  the  Lady-cliapel  are  probably  the  finest  examples 
of  pure  Decorated  to  be  found  in  England.  It  shonld 
also  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  commenced  by  the  lato  Dean  Feacook,  and 
carried  on  by  his  succesHors,  Deans  Goodwin  (the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Carlisle)  and  Mebitale,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  elaborate  that  has  anywhere  been 
attempted.  The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of 
tho  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

The  church  is  built  throughout  of  stone  from  Bar- 
nack  in  Northamptonshire.  Furbeck  marble  is  need 
extensiyely  for  decorative  shafts  and  capitals ;  and 
some  of  the  interior  mouldings  and  ornaments  are 
worked  in  a  soft  white  stone,  called  "  clnnch,"  fonnd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely. 

II.  Ely  Cathednil,  which  measures  537  feet  from 
the  eiturior  of  the  west  porch  to  the  esterior  eaatem 
buttresses,  ia  one  of  the  longest  Gothic  churches  in 
Europe  ;  although  others  (as  for  example  the  cathedral 
of  Milan)  cover  mncb  more  ground.  Owing  probably 
to  its  situation,  no  very  important  town  ever  rose  np 
kbout  the  monastery.  The  houses  which  line  the  streets 
inally  small  and  low  ;  and  tho  long  ridge  of 
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the  cathedral  roofs  with  their  towers  and  pinnacles 
lifts  itself  ftbnvo  them  on  every  side.  Other  Eaglieb 
cathedralH  form  only  part  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
atanil :  here  tho  cathedral  is  iii  fact  the  town :  and 
nowhere  else  perhaps  in  England  is  there  ho  complete 
and  snggostivo  a  pictura  of  what  a  great  monastery — 
such  as  Glostonbnry  or  Melrostt— must  have  resembled 
whilst  its  buildings  w&re  yet  entire,  and  its  church 
formed  a  landmark  for  all  the  surrouniling  district. 

m.  Leaving  tho  exterior  and  tho  best  general  points 
of  view  (§  xxsv.)  for  the  prefient,  wo  enter  tho  cathedral 
bj  the  Oatilce  OT  weilern  porch.  [Plate  1.].  Mr.  Essex, 
tho  architect  employed  by  the  Doan  and  Chapter 
in  the  eitensivo  repaire  of  tho  cathedral  carried  on 
in  tho  latter  half  of  tho  last  century,  advised  the  de- 
molition of  the  Galilee  and  sunth-westem  transept  ab 
"  neither  ueefol  nor  ornamental,  and  not  worth  pre- 
Borving''."  Happily  his  advice  was  not  taken  in  either 
instance.  The  Galilee  is  usually  attributed  to  Bishop 
Enstoeo  (1198—1215),  but  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  prolate  did  erect  a  "Galilee"  at  the  westt 
end°,  the  character  of  the  architecture  forbids  us  to 
regard  the  present  Galilee  as  his  work.  It  certainly 
exhibits  a  fuller  development  of  tlio  Early  English 
style  than  the  work  of  Bishop  Northwold,  which  was 
not  commenced  till  nearly  twenty  years  after  Bishop 
Eustace's  death.    The  thickness  of  the  walls  and  other 

'  Reporl,  MSS.  Easci,  ii.  SHI,  Add.  MSS.  BrilisJi  Musi-um. 

°  "  Ipso  mn^truxit  a  rundamenlo  nnTam  gnlilcsm  («oleH» 

Eliemus  verBUK  orciilentcni  aumptiiius  auix." — AiiyK  Saer,  j.  B31. 
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marks,  more  evident  in  Bentham'a  day  than  now,  ren- 
der it  not  improbable  tiint  tlio  present  Galilee  was  a 
transformation,  in  a  later  and  more  highly  ornamental 
style,  of  the  plainer  work  of  the  earlier  prolate.  The 
main  arch  of  entrance  circumscribes  two  smallor 
foliated  ones,  which  spring  fro.-n  a  central  group  of 
shafts,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  with  tracery. 
Above  the  entrance  is  a  triplet  window,  originally 
lighting  a  room  above  the  porch.  The  high-pitched 
roof  was  lowered  hy  Esses.  Tho  outer  walls,  north 
and  south,  are  lined  by  fonr  tiers  of  arcades,  the  two 
appermost  of  which  have  foliated  arches. 

Within,  the  porch,  which  is  43  feet  in  length,  consists 
of  two  bays,  simply  vaulted.  The  wall  of  each  hay  is 
divided  into  two  stories  by  arcades,  very  gracefully 
disposed.  Remark  especially  the  oicellcnt  cifect  given 
to  the  lower  arcade  hy  its  divisions  of  outer  afld  inner 
arches,  and  by  the  effective  manner  in  which  the  front 
shafts  intersect  the  arches  of  the  arcade  behind  them 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  in  the  wall-arcadcs 
of  St.  Hugh's  choir  at  Lincoln.  The  same  idea  is 
also  more  fully  carried  out  in  the  tabernacle-work 
of  the  Lady-chapel.  The  outer  arches  are  enriched 
ivith  the  dog  -  tooth  moulding.  The  arch  through 
which  the  cathedral  is  entered,  is  divided,  like  the 
arch  of  entrance  to  the  porch,  into  two,  by  a  group  of 
shafts.  The  rich  exterior  mouldings  and  the  leafage 
of  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  should  all  be  noticed.  The 
whole  has  been  restored,  with  the  addition  of  columns 
of  polished  serpentine  and  oaken  doors,  with  iron  scroll 
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work,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Waddington,  of  T 
Hants. 

The  Tiamo  Galiltea, '  Galilee,'  applied  to  this  weetem 
porch  by  the  chroniuleTB  of  Ely,  ts  ueeil  elsewhore,  as 
at  Lincoln  and  Durham,  to  denote  additions  of  somo- 
wbat  IcBB  sacred  cliaracter  than  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
[icrhaps  in  allusion  to  "  Galileo  of  the  Gentiles."  The 
Galileo  at  Durham  forms  a  largo  chajiel  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
women,  who  were  not  permitted  to  advance  into  the 
actual  church  of  the  storn  St.  Cuthbert. 

rV.  Entering  the  cathedral,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
within  the  great  west  tower,  through  the  eastern  arch 
of  which  a  superb  view  is  commanded  up  the  nave 
[Plate  II.],  past  the  arches  and  graceful  tracery  and 
rich  hues  of  the  lantern,  and  beyond  the  elaborate 
screen,  to  the  coloured  roof  of  the  choir  and  the  stained 
glass  of  the  distant  oastum  windows. 

The  tower,  originally  the  work  of  Bishop  Geoffbt 
EiDBL  (1174 — 1189''),  was  much  altered  and  strength- 
ened dnring  the  Perpendicular  period;  when  the  tran- 
sition Norman  arches  were  contracted  by  theso  which 
now  exist.  The  zigzag  moulding  above  marks  the 
extent  of  the  original  arches.      The  work,  after  the 

'  TliD  eKtout  of  Bishcp  Ridel'B  iFoik  is  um^ertuiii.  "  Novum 
opus  nsqau  oooidcDtem  cum  luire  uatiie  oil  cuniulum  tfte  per- 
fecit." — Monack.  EUantii,  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Soto,  i.  p,  631. 
The  "  noynm  opoa"  may  poadbly  refer  to  t)ie  nave  aa  well  as 
the  vest  Lransfipt.  Tbc  upper  portions  of  tlie  tower  and  westom 
iTBDBept  are  Early  English,  and  may  belong  to  tiie  opiscopate  of 
Buhop  Ridd'e  auccL'ssor,  William  Longehamp  (1189—1198). 
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erection  of  the  upper  oi"  Decorated  story  of  tlie  tower, 
(eee  §  xi5i.)i  hud  probably  shown  signs  of  weakness ; 
and  the  fal!  of  the  central  tower  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury no  doubt  led  the  monks  to  upply  ft  remedy  to  this 
one  in  due  time.  Two  tiers  of  aroaded  g 
iirches  of  which  have  trefoil  headings,  run  round  aboTe 
the  pier  arches ;  and  above,  &gain,  are  three  pointed 
windon's  in  each  side.  On  the  weet  side,  the  loner 
arcade  is  pierced  for  light  as  well  bs  the  upper.  The 
window  over  the  entrance,  fillQil  with  modern  ataiueil 
glass,  was  inserted  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  interior  of  the  tower  was  begun  to  be  restored 
in  1846;  when  a  floor  above  the  lower  arches  was  re- 
moved. The  present  painted  roof,  115  feet  from  the 
pavement,  was  designed  and  executed  by  the  lato  Mr. 
H.  L.  Styleman  Le  Strange  in  1855,  the  work  taking 
him  twelve  weeks. 

The  style  of  decoration  is  that  which  prevailed  in 
Kuglond  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
this  port  of  the  tower  was  completed.  The  subject, 
placed  appropriately  at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  is 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe.  Stems  and  branches  of 
foliage  embrace  and  sustain  five  circles  placed  cross- 
ways.  In  the  upper  circle  toward  the  east,  is  depicteil 
the  Deatra  Domini,  the  "  Kight  Hand  of  the  Lord," 
Q«  the  emblem  of  the  Almighty  Father.  The  central 
circle  contains  onr  Saviour  in  an  aureole,  in  the  act  of 
exercising  creative  power.  In  His  left  hand  He  holds 
the  globe  of  the  world  :  and  He  ia  surrounded  by  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.     Above  Him  is  written  the  text. 
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"  I  din  bofore  all  tilings,  and  by  Me  all  thioga  consist." 
In  the  circle  beneath  is  the  Holy  Dove,  brooding  over 
the  waters  of  the  newly  created  earth.  Eaye  of  light 
proceed  from  the  Bexlra  Domini  in  a  threefold  manner, 
flnd  embrace  within  their  influence  the  other  two  per- 
sons of  the  Godhoaii.  In  the  other  circles  are  figures 
of  cherubim  and  seraphim  holding  ecrollR,  on  which 
are  the  words,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth."  Bound  the  whole  ie  the  text  from  Beve- 
latiou,  iy,  11, — "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receire 
glory  and  honour  and  power ;  for  Thou  hast  created 
all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  wera 
created." 

It  was  while  this  work  was  in  progress  in  1845  that 
Mr.  Basevi,  the  architect  of  the  Fitzwilliam  MuBemn 
at  Cambridge,  fell  from  the  upper  roof,  and  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  He  was  boried  in  the  north  choir-aisle, 
where  a  brass  commemorates  him. 

V,  Bishop  Eidel's  original  plan  embraced  a  iceslem 
transejtt  opening  from  the  tower,  and  flanked  by  octo- 
goual  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  north-west  transept 
fell  (at  what  time  is  uncertain),  and  wua  never  re- 
built, though  a  happily  unsuccessful  attempt  to  do  so 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  Decorated  period. 
The  south  wing,  till  a  few  yews  since  shot  off  from 
the  church  by  a  plaster  wall,  and  used  as  a  workshop 
and  lumber-roon),  bos  been  thoroughly  restored  and 
thrown  open ;  and  although  Essex  advised  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  pull  it  down,  no  part  of  the  cathedral  more 
deservedly  challenges  attention  for  the  elaborate  rich- 
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DQSS  of  its  ELrchitectnral  decoration.  Tlie  whole  is 
probably  the  work  of  Bishoji  Ridel,  and  afforrlB  in  its 
Buccosaive  stories  a  very  instructive  example  of  tlio 
progress  from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  Engliah  style. 
The  lower  storios  ore  coTcred  with  tiers  of  blind 
arcades,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  has  ioterlaced 
arches.  The  second  tier  from  the  top  consists  of  a 
low  arcade  with  trefoiled  heads,  above  which  are 
windows  with  pointed  arches  carried  by  banded 
clustered  shafts,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Early 
English  period.  The  square  abacus,  however,  is  used 
througbont.  On  the  east  aide  are  two  circular  arches, 
much  enriched  with  zigzag ;  one  of  which  opens  to 
the  nave-aiale.  the  other  to  the  apsidal  Chapel  of  St. 
Calluaine,  which,  long  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt  in  1848, 
and  is  now  used  for  early  morning  prayer.  The  wbUb 
are  lined  with  an  arcade  in  two  tiers.  The  stained 
glasB  of  the  windows  is  by  WiLUssuiisT ;  the  Baptism  - 
of  our  Lord  after  a  picture  by  Bsssano,  the  Saviour 
with  little  children,  from  a  well-known  design  of 
Overbeck'a.  Tho  deep  hues  of  the  Bassano  have  a 
striking  effect,  but  the  colours  aro  much  too  vivid  to 
be  pleasing.  The  glass  of  the  other  windows  is  by 
Waileb. 

The  floors  of  transept  and  diapel  have  been  laid 
with  diapers  of  stone  and  Piirbeck  marble,  with  an 
incised  border  filled  with  coloured  cement.  The  mas- 
sive square  font  of  Transitional  character,  standing  on 
polished  marble  ehnfts,  was  one  of  the  many  gifts 
of  the  late  Professor  Selwyn.     The  ceiling  of  the 
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transept  in  coloured  in  BquaFe  panols  of  red  and 
green,  with  angols  displaying  the  red  cross  and 
»iAcred  mouogrtiin,  appropriate  to  its  doBtioation  as 
a  Baptietery. 

VI.  TLeiiaie  [Plate  II.],  whioL  we  now  enter,  is  a 
guod  specimen  of  later  Norman ;  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  neighbouring  Honnan  nave  of  ret('rboroiigh, 
which  must  hove  been  iu  building  at  the  sanic  time.  The 
nave  of  Ely.  begun  and  partly  built  by  Abbot  Hichard, 
muet  littvo  been  fully  completed  before  1174,  the  date 
of  the  Bucceasion  of  Bishop  Eidel.  The  work  is  plain 
throughout ;  the  eaatem  end,  the  part  first  built,  being 
slightly  the  plaineat,  but  the  height  of  the  arches,  which 
are  slightly  stilted,  as  well  as  the  slender  shafts  of  the 
triforium  and  clerestory,  sufficiently  indicate  its  late 
character.  It  consists  of  twelve  bays,  alternating  in 
design,  as  at  Norwich  ;  the  early  Norman  nave  of  which 
cathedral  should  be  compared  with  the  later  Norman  of 
Ely  and  Peterborough.  The  arrangement  of  the  piers 
at  Norwich  is  much  simpler  and  ruder  than  at  Ely, 
where  the  ecmi-attachcd  shafts  of  the  more  complex 
])ierB  already  approach  the  Transition.  The  arches  are 
receesed  iu  three  orders,  with  plain  roll -mouldings. 
In  the  triforium  above,  a  wide  and  lofty  circular  arch, 
of  the  same  cliaracter  and  nearly  the  same  height  aa 
the  pier-arch,  comprises  two  amaller  arches,  carried  by 
a  tall  slender  shaft  with  a  cushion  capital.  The  tri- 
forium extends  over  the  aisles,  the  walls  of  which 
were  raised  and  Perpendicular  windows  inserted,  in 
1469.     The  clcregtonj  in  each  bay  is  formed  by  an 
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ftFcade  of  three  semicircalEU  arches,  that  in  the  centre 
beiug  a  little  higher  than  the  other  two.  At  the  back 
is  a  round-headed  window,  A  stringcourse  with  the 
billet-moulding  passes  along  at  the  base  of  the  tri- 
forium,  and  a  plain  roll  above  and  below  the  clerestory. 
Slight  differeuces  may  be  noticed  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  nave.  Vaulting-shafts,  in  groups  of  three, 
rise  between  each  bay  on  the  sonth  aide,  escept  the 
easternmost ;  on  the  north  side,  a  single  circular  shaft 
is  set  on  a  square  pilaster.  A  marble  cherub  under 
the  BOffetc  of  the  third  arch  from  the  west  till  lately 
marked  the  position  of  the  font,  the  canopy  of  whicli 
it  was  supposed  to  support. 

The  dimensions  of  this  nave  are  given  as  follows — 
length,  2.30  feet ;  breadth  (with  aisles),  77  feet  3  inches ; 
height,  87  feet, 

VII.  The  roof  of  the  nave  as  originally  constructed 
was  probably  finished  internally  with  a  horizoiial 
coiling  from  wall  to  wall,  as  in  the  transepts  of  Pol*r- 
boroDgh  and  at  St,  Alban's  and  the  choir  of  Bomeoy. 
This  was  the  most  usual  mode  in  Norman  timss,  where 
no  stone  vanlt  existed.  The  external  form,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  transept  roofs,  appears,  from  the  weather- 
ings still  existing,  to  have  been  truncated.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  deviation  from  the  original 
plans  made  by  Alan  de  Walsingham  when  ho  erected 
the  central  lantern,  it  became  necessary  to  re-coustruct 
the  roof  over  this  portion  of  the  building ;  and  the 
result  was  the  high-pitehod  form  which  exists  at  the 
present  day,  iutemQlly  braced  with  a  series  of  inter- 
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lacing  timbers  iii  Buch  a  maimer  oe  to  form  an  irregu- 
lar polygonal  roof  fiufB.cieutly  high  tu  surmount  the 
newly  inserted  lantern-Arch,  This  rouf  Beems  to  have 
received  no  kind  of  finish  until,  after  the  painting  of 
tho  tower  ociling,  it  was  determined  to  extend  the 
decoration  to  that  of  the  nave,  the  roof  of  which  was 
accordingly  coated  with  boards  about  86  feet  from  the 
pavement.  The  paintings  on  the  roofs  of  the  aij 
westcrmnoHt  hays,  like  those  of  the  tower  ceiling, 
aro  tho  work  of  Mr.  Le  Strange,  who  had  spared 
no  labour  in  the  examination  of  manuscript  au- 
thorities for  Kormon  ornamentation,  and  of  existing 
remains  of  Norman  painting  in  English  and  foreign 
churcliea.  The  work  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Le 
Strange  in  1858,  and  carried  on  to  tho  close  of  1861, 
by  which  timo  the  eii  weetem  bays  were  completed. 
At  his  death  in  July,  1862,  the  design  and  painting  of 
the  remaining  six  bays  wore  committed  to  Mr.  Gambier 
Parry,  of  Highnam,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  completed 
by  bJTii  at  Christmas,  1864.  The  general  design  of 
Mr.  Le  Strange's  work  nas  cast  upon  the  model  of  the 
Jesse  tree,  which  was  itself  to  be  iucorporated  into 
the  work  ae  the  latter  port  of  the  history.  But  as  the 
painting  advanced,  the  introduction  of  large  sacred 
subjects  seemed  far  more  desirable  on  so  enormotu 
a,  surface,  each  of  the  twelve  bays  containing  nearly 
1000  superficial  feet  of  painting;  and  the  thread  of 
tho  design  has  been  thus  carried  on,  the  subjects  iu- 
croasing  in  richness  of  colour  and  iuterest  of  design 
us  they  progress  eastwards,  culminating,  us  Mr,  Le 
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Strftnge  had  originally  intended,  in  a  "  Majcfity,"  or 
the  glorified  manhood  of  Chriflt,  the  object  of  uni- 
Torsal  ndoration. 

Tho  scheme  of  the  design  is  the  illuBtration,  both. 
in  its  divine  and  its  hanian  aspects,  of  one  great 
subject—"  an  epitome  of  the  eacred  history  of  man  as 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures " — from  hia  creation  by 
"  the  Word  of  God  "  to  the  Lord's  return  in  glory. 

The  twelve  subjects  thus  completed,  beginning  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  are  in  the 


lat  bey.  The  Creation  of  Mnu. 

2nd.  The  Fall  of  Man. 

3fd.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noali. 

4th,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraliam. 

5tb.  Tha  ViBion  of  Jacob. 

6tli.  The  Marriage  of  Boaz  and  Buth,  from  whom  Biirin^s 
Obed  the  father  of  Jesse. 

7th.  Jesae;  reprcecnted  in  theancient  manner,  as  tying  aaleepj 
~"  There  slia)l  come  forth  a.  Rod  out  of  ibe  stem  of  Jesae, 
aud  a  BraDch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots." 

8th.  David,  and  muaiciana,  aogck.  Sic,  attendant  on  him, 

9th.  The  Annunciation. 

10th.  The  Nativity  of  Christ. 

lltk  The  Adoraiion  of  the  Incarnate  Word  by  the  world, 
represented  by  Jewish  Shepherds  and  Gentile  Kings. 

12th.  The  Majesty.  Tlie  Adoration  of  all  the  Heavens,  The 
Lord  seated  iu  the  centre  on  a  Throne,  encircled  by  a 
rainbow,  and  with  the  sea  of  glass  before  it,  has  above  Hie 
Head  the  Seraphim.  The  Twelve  Apostles  are  sealed  to 
the  right  and  left.  To  the  north  stand  the  Archangc-ls 
Gabriel  and  Raphael,  with  the  blessed  rising  at  their  feet. 
To  the  south  are  Uriel  and  Michael,  the  latter  thrusttn;^ 
his  spear   into   the  dragon's  mouth,  typical  of  the  final 
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victory  over  evil.    The  principal  figtires  throughont  the 
Hcriea  ore  from  9  to  10  feet  liigh. 

These  central  subjects  are  en]iported  by  fitll-loDgth 
figures  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophote,  carrying 
scrolls  bearing  words  of  their  own,  pi-odietive  of  the 
ciiming  aaJ  work  of  the  McBsiah.  The  amutgcment 
in  tlio  first  nine  bays  is  hb  follows  : — 


A'urfi  Side. 

South  Si.h: 

1.  JacoL. 

1.  Abmliaw. 

2.  Balaam. 

2.  Job. 

3.  Nathai.. 

3.     MOBBS. 

4.  Joel. 

4.  Jonah. 

e,  Hosea. 

5.  Amos. 

6.  Isaiah. 

B.  Micad. 

7.  Haggni. 

7.  Dflnid. 

8.  Ezektel. 

8.  Jeremiali. 

INahum. 
"■  IZepbaniah. 

IZechariah 
^■lMnl«hi. 

Evangelists,  two  on  each  side,  are  tho  supporters 
in  the  tenth  bay.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  bays, 
properly  speaking,  have  no  supporters.  In  the 
eleventh  bay  Magi  (S.)  and  shepherds  (N.)  arc  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  on  the  effect  of  lateral  figures, 
lu  tho  twelfth  bay  the  picture  oitendB  entirely  across 
the  ceiling. 

Along  cither  side  of  the  ceiling  is  a  border  of  busts, 
eshibiting  the  generations  of  our  Lord  up  to  Adam, 
as  successive  links  in  a  chain,  according  to  the  ge- 
nealogy given  by  St.  Luke.  The  aeries  begins  at 
the  cBHt  end  with  the  bead  of  Joseph,  round  which  is 
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written  "  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,"  and  continues 
croeaing  the  nave  in  alternate  groups  of  three,  till  it 
reaches  the  weet  end,  where  the  figure  of  Atlam  is 
cuntaiued  in  the  central  medallion  of  the  first  bay, 
ronud  which  is  inscribed,  "  which  was  the  Son  of 
God." 

The  whole  of  this  gigantic  work  was  executed  in 
gila,  on  deul-boai-ds  nailed  upctt  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
The  artists  had  ta  paint  lying  on  their  backs,  with 
the  scafiblding  impeding  their  view,  and  never  able 
to  flee  their  work  uninterruptedly  at  a  sufficient  dia- 
tauco  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  it  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress. 

VIII.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave-aielee  springs,  as 
at  Norwich  and  Peterborough,  from  triple  wall-shafts 
between  the  windows,  and  semicircular  shafts,  alter- 
nately single  and  in  groups  of  three,  at  the  back  of 
the  piers.  A  wall-orcode  runs  below  the  windows  of 
both  aisles.  A  stringcourse  ornamented  with  zigzags 
runs  above  this  arcade  the  whole  length  of  the  south 
aisle,  but  is  only  seen  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  the 
north  aisle.  In  the  south  aide,  the  door  in  the  fifth  bay 
(counting  from  the  west)  opened  into  the  west  walk 
of  the  cloisters.  The  wall-arcade  west  of  this  door 
is  lower  than  that  east  of  it.  The  door  itself  was  the 
prior's  entrance,  and  is  much  enriched  on  the  exterior 
(See  §  HSU.)  The  monks'  entrance  from  the  eastern 
walk  of  the  cloisters  is  in  the  eleventh  bay.  In  the 
siitb  bay  is  a  pedestal  supporting  the  fragment  of  a 
stone  cross,  which  in  all  probability  is  a  relio  of  the 
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ago  of  St.  Etheldreda.  It  long  served  as  a  horae-blook 
at  Haddenhnm,  in  the  IbIo  t>f  Ely ;  and  was  removed 
to  its  pruseat  poeition  by  the  caro  of  Mr.  Benthiui),  the 
historian  of  the  Cathedral.  Oa  tho  ptidostiil  is  the 
iuBoription,  in  Eomaa  capitals,  "Lueem  tuftm  Ovino 
da  DeuB,  et  retiuicm.  Amon."  "  Oviai,"  or  "  Wini," 
waa,  an  Betlo  tells  hb",  the  name  of  the  steward  and 
principal  "  houee-thegn "  of  Etlieldreda ;  whom  bo 
had  accompanied  front  East  Anglia  about  the  year 
652,  on  her  first  marriage  with  Tondbcrct,  chief  of 
the  South  GyrvianH.  [See  Pt.  II.]  Winford,  a  manor 
near  Haddenham,  may  not  impossibly  retain  the  name 
of  Wini,  who  embraced  the  monastic  life  under  Bt. 
Chad  at  Lichfield '.  The  cross  may  perhaps  have  beon 
erected  by  Wini  himself,  on  laud  granted  him  by 
Etheldredu,  or  by  Tondberct.  At  any  rate,  the  almost 
pure  Eoman  lettering  may  very  well  be  of  his  time. 
The  view  from  this  point  down  the  aisle  into  the  west 
transept,  the  elaborate  wall-arcades  of  which  are  alone 
visible,  is  a  singular  one.  The  break  in  the  wall- 
arcade  of  the  north  aisle  in  the  sixth  bay  maiks  the 
site  of  the  entrance  to  the  former  parish  church  of 
St.  Cross,  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Elizal>cth,  when 
the  Laily-chapcl  was  assigned  to  the  parishioners 
instead  of  it. 

IX.  The  first  bay  of  the  north  aisle  toward  the  west 


•  Hiat.  Ecoles.  lib.  iv.  a.  3. 

*  The  music  ot  the  angiJs,  who  oime  tn  warn  St  Cliad  of  hu 
apptoBchiug  death,  ves  bciird  only  by  Wini.  Sg^  the  lerj 
cmitnu  DarratiTo  In  Bcde,  U.  E.  \v.  3. 
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has  been  enclosed,  apparently  aB  a  clittpel ;  b.  pointed 
arch  of  Early  English  character  hoving  been  built 
within  the  original  Nonnon  arch  of  the  nave. 

The  iBindoice  of  the  north  aiale  are  Perpendicular 
inBertions,  Thoeo  in  the  south  aisle  have  nearly  all 
been  restored  to  tboir  original  Nonnan  fonn.  There 
are  no  windows  in  the  first  two  bays,  but  the  very 
rich  wall-arwiding  of  the  north-west  transept  is  con- 
tinued. Nearly  all  the  windows  in  both  aisles  are 
filled  with  modem  stained  glass,  by  djifcrent  nrtista, 
and  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  In  the  »oalh  aiele, 
beginning  at  the  west  end,  the  subjects  and  artists  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  Tho  Creation.     Tlie  Expulsion  from  Eden.     The  OfferingB 

of  Cain  and  Abel.    (Henri  and  Alfred  Gerentb.) 

2.  The  Ark.     The  Flood.     Noali'a  Saoriflce.     (Alfred  Gb- 

3.  The    Annunciation.      The    Salutation.      The    Nativity. 

OVarrinoton.) 
i.  Babel  and  the  ConfusioD  of  Tongues.     (Howes.) 

5.  Abraham  with  the  Aogela.    ExpubioD  of  Uagar.     Bless- 

ing of  Jacob.      (GiBBH.) 

6.  PasHOVer.     Death  of  the  FirBt-born.     Di-parLure  of  Israel- 

ites.   (Howes.) 

7.  Fall  of  Jericho.    Passage  of  Jordan.     Return  of  Spies. 

(Waiu..) 
S.  The  Story  of  Saraaon.     (AtFSED  Gerestb.) 

9.  The  Story  of  the  Venerable  Bede.     (Wailes.) 

10.  David  Anoiut«d;    playing  before   Saul;   ohoaen   King; 
and  reproved  by  Nathan.     (Habdmas.) 

11.  Judgment  of  Sulonion.    Building  and  Dedication  of  the 
Temple.    Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.    (Moobe.) 
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In  the  north  aisle  the  Biibjects  are : — 

1.  Adam  Tilling  the  Ground.    Cain  Plougbing.    Abel  with 

Sheep.     Adnm  and  Eve  discovering  the  body  of  Abel. 
(COTTWOBAM.) 

2.  The  Hiatorj  of  Lot.    (Preedy.) 

3.  The  Death  of  Sarah,     Purchase  of  the  Cure  of  Macpclah. 

Burial  of  Abraham.     (PuiiEDT,) 

4.  Gideon.     The  Flight  of  the  Midiaoites.     (Wa»i>.) 

5.  The  History  of  Samiiel,    (Ward  and  Nixos.) 

e.  David  and  the  Minetrels.     (Olipbakt,  from  demgns  l^ 
Dycb,  B.A.) 

7.  HiHtory  of  Elijah.    (Wailes.) 

8.  Do.        do.         (    Do.     ) 
'X  History  of  Elisha     (     Do.      ) 

10.  History  of  Hezekiah  (     Do.     ) 

11.  HiBlory  of  Jonah.     (Uedoelasd.) 

12.  HiaUiry  of  Daniel.    (Lrssos  of  Paria.) 


Of  theso  windows,  nmiiy  were  the  gifts  of  the  artists, 
and  others  wero  designed  as  niemorials  for  different 
persons  conaected  witU  the  cathedral. 

A  tablet  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  re- 
cords  the  paving  of  the  nave  in  1076  by  Roger  Clop- 
ton,  Rector  of  DoniihiLm,  The  present  pavement,  of 
pleasing  but  unobtrusiTO  design,  exhibiting  bands, 
zigzags,  and  circles  of  difibrent  coloured  st'inc,  was 
laid  down  in  186  J,  from  a  legacy  of  Bishop  Turton, 
aided  by  other  contributions.  The  cost  of  tho  pave- 
ment of  the  aisles,  in  black  and  white  chequers  with 
reddish  central  bands  the  whole  length,  was  defrayed 
in  1873  by  Bishop  Harold  Browne  and  Mr.  William 
Gibbs. 
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A  niche  of  elaborate  workmansbip  attauhed  to  the 
eleventh  pier  on  either  aide,  towikrds  the  aisle,  marks 
the  position  of  the  screen  of  tho  original  Norman  choir, 
which  retnaineil  in  tiia  till  Essex's  rearrangement  of 
the  interior  in  1770. 

X.  The  great  or  principal  trangepU  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  church  which  contain  any  remains  of 
the  original  Norman  work  of  Abbot  Simeon  and  his 
successor.  Both  transepts,  which  are  three  bays  deep, 
have  east  and  west  aisles  ;  and  the  lower  story  in  both 
is  early  Norman  {1082—1107).  The  arches  of  this 
story  are  much  ruder  than  thuee  of  tho  nave,  and  have 
plain,  sqaare-edged  soffetea  carried  on  equally  plain 
piers,  one  of  which  on  each  side  is  a  huge  cylinder. 
In  the  north  trangept,  the  capitals  of  the  piers  on  the 
east  side  are  enriched  with  small  Tulates.  These 
eastern  aisles  were  originally  built  to  form  chapels. 
The  walls  dividing  them  still  exist  in  the  northern 
wing,  and  the  separate  bays  eerre  as  vestries.  The 
walls  were  removed  in  the  southern  wing  in  1814,  and 
the  whole  space  forms  the  Chapter  Library,  the  arches 
towards  the  transept  being  walled  up.  On  the  walls 
of  the  central  chapel  of  the  north  wing  remains  of 
Norman  painting  may  still  be  seen.  At  the  N.E. 
angle  is  tho  modern  entrance  to  the  Lady-chapel 
(§  XXIX.}.  Tho  triforium  and  clerestory  on  tbs  east 
and  west  sides  are  late  Norman,  of  the  same  general 
design  as  in  tho  nave. 

Both  transepts  originally  bad  tbe  aisle  carried 
across  the  end  wall,  precisely  like  those  still  existing 
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at  WinchoBter,  bnilt  by  Simeon's  brother,  Walkelm, 
forming  a  continuons  gallery  on  tie  triforinm  level. 
These  terminal  (Listea  were  taken  down  at  Bomo  later 
period  and  replaced,  by  galleries  of  Beniicircular 
moulded  arches  of  niuch  loss  projection,  behind  whioh 
may  be  seen  the  central  semi-pi^r  or  respond  of  the 
aisle-vanlt.  In  the  north  trantept  this  arcade  is  pierced 
by  two  toimd-headed  windows ;  there  are  two  more  on 
the  triforium  range,  and  above,  two  tall  transomed 
three-light  Perpendicular  windowa.  In  the  toutk  Iran- 
»ept  the  arcade  is  lower,  and  the  wall  above  it  is  lined 
with  a  blank  areode  of  intersecting  arches.  Above, 
again,  are  two  ranges  of  rotmd-headed  windows,  and 
in  the  gable  a  broad,  low,  aegmental-headed  late  Per- 
pendicular window,  of  86ven  lights. 

Both  sides  of  the  south  traitgept  are  enclosed.  The 
eastern  aisle  (as  wo  have  said)  now  serves  as  the 
Cliapter  Library,  (See  S  xivm.)  On  these  arches 
the  Norman  scroll-work  has  been  restored  in  modem 
colours.  The  west  aisle,  which  servea  as  a  vestry, 
is  Khut  off  by  a  low  wall  lined  with  an  intersecting 
Norman  arcade,  in  which  is  a  richly-carved  oak  door, 
brought  originally  from  Laudbeach,  with  the  cock  and 
other  devices  resembling  those  in  Bishop  Alcock'e 
chapel  (§  sjuv.).  The  Norman  colonring  has  been 
restored  in  this  aisle  with  good  effect.  This  transept 
is  nsod  for  Diocesan  Conferences,  meetings  for  Churoh 
societies  and  other  kindred  purposes.  It  contains  a 
curious  piece  of  tessellated  pavement,  discovered  be- 
tween the  choir  and  the  Lady-chapel. 
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The  transept  roo/s  are  open  and  lire  aomewhat  plain 
eiampleeof  theliammer-beam.  The  pnyecting  brackets 
have  figurcK  of  angels  with  expanded  wings.  The  whole 
of  tlie  roofs  have  been  repainted,-^  the  an  gel-brackets, 
the  main  beams,  and  the  bosses,  in  red,  gold,  and 
green ;  the  hoarding  of  the  roof  itself  in  a  very  effective 
pattern  of  black  and  white. 

The  whole  of  the  icitidouis  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  transepts,  as  well  as  those  in  the  west  aisle 
of  the  north  transept,  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  It  would  be  tedious  to  particularize  their 
artiata  and  subjects.  Those  in  the  south  transept  are 
chiefly  by  the  brothers  Gerente :  those  in  the  north 
transept  by  M.  Lusson  and  Wailes  of  Newcastle. 

XI.  We  have  been  deaerihing  the  cathedral  in  dao 
order ;  bnt  the  attention  of  the  vigilor  will  from  the  first 
have  been  withdrawn  with  difS-cuIty  from  the  central 
orlagon  [Plate  III.], — "  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
original  design  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic 
architecture."  The  first  impression  here  is  almost  be- 
wildering, so  great  is  the  mass  of  details  pressing  for 
notice,  so  varied  and  unusual  the  many  lines  and  levels 
of  piers,  windows,  and  roofs,  all  glowing  with  colour, 
and  intersected  with  the  most  graceful  and  delicate 
tracery.  There  is  perhaps  no  architectural  Tiew  in 
Europe  more  striking — when  seen  under  a  good  effect 
of  light,  on  which  all  such  views  so  greatly  depend — 
than  that  across  the  octagon  of  Ely  from  the  angle  of 
the  nave-ttislea. 

Tho  Norman  tower  erected  by  Abbot  Simeon  had  long 
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been  tlireateniog  ruin,  and  the  monks  Lad  not  ventured 
for  aume  time  to  sing  tLeir  Offices  in  tlie  choir,  when, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Ermeailda  (Feb.  12, 1322),  na  the  bre- 
thren were  retnrning  to  thoir  dormitory  after  attending 
matme  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  to  which  the  services 
had  been  trauaferred,  it  full,  "  with  such  &  shuck  and 
00  great  a  tumult  that  it  waB  thought  an  earthquake 
hod  t»kcn  place."  The  great  mass  of  the  tower  seems 
to  have  fallen  eaBtmard,  onishing  the  three  bays  of  the 
Norman  choir,  bnt  doing  little  damage  tu  the  nave. 
No  one  was  hurt,  and  the  Chronicler  of  Ely  remarks, 
as  an  especial  proof  of  the  Divine  protection,  that  the 
shrines  of  the  throe  sainted  abbesses,  Etheldrcda, 
Bexburga,  and  Withburga,  which  stood  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  choir,  escaped  withoat  the  slightest  iujary. 
The  prior,  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  cathedral, 
was  John  of  Crawden  (now  Croydon,  a  village  in  the 
south  of  the  county),  a  man  of  great  "  administrative 
skill,  who  met  with  prooptness  and  judgment  the  emer- 
gencies of  his  position." — See.  D.  J.  Slcirarl.  He  had, 
ae  eub-prior,  elected  vn  the  name  day  as  himself.  May 
20,  1321,  Alan  of  Waliiingbam,  who  succeeded  him  as 
prior  in  1341.  After  holding  the  office  of  sub-prior 
fur  a  few  months  he  was  chosen  sacrist,  in  which 
capacity  hia  name  has  become  inseparably  connected 
with  the  architectural  history  of  Ely  Cathedral,  (Ibid.) 
I'nder  his  care  the  ruins  were  cleared  away,  and  tht) 
work  of  the  octagon  begun.  This  was  completed,  as 
faighas  the  upper  stringcourse,  in  1328.  Tho  vault  and 
lantern  were  then  commenced ;  but  these  ore  entirely 
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of  wood,  and  as  it  was  difficult  to  find  timber  of 
Bufficieat  strength,  the  work  advauced  more  slowly^ 
It  was  finished  in  1342.  The  cost  of  the  entire  atrne- 
tiire  was  £2,400  6s.  lid. ;  a  sum  of  whicL  it  ia  difS- 
cnlt  to  estimate  tlie  proportioaal  value,  Lut  which  was 
perhaps  equal  to  about  £60,000  of  oar  money. 

Alan  of  Walsingham  alone,  "  of  all  the  arohitecta  of 
Northern  Eurofie,  scoma  to  have  concoived  the  idea  of 
getting  rid  of  what  in  fact  was  the  bathos  of  the  style 
—the  narro\r  tall  opening  of  the  central  tower,  wMch, 
though  possessing  exaggerated  height,  gave  neither 
space  nor  dignity  to  the  principal  feature.  Accord- 
ingly, he  took  for  his  base  tho  whole  breadth  of  the 
church,  north  and  south,  including  the  aislee  by  that  of 
the  traneepta,  with  their  aisles  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Then,  cutting  off  the  angles  of  this  largo  square,  he 
obtained  an  octagon  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
the  square  upon  which  the  central  tower  would  have 
stood  by  the  usual  English  arrangement "."  The  octagon 
is  thus  formed  by  four  larger  and  four  smaller  aruhea. 
The  larger  open  to  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts ;  the 
smaller  to  tho  aisles  of  all  four.  At  the  pier-angles 
are  groups  of  slender  shafts,  ft'om  which  springs  a  ribbed 
vaulting  of  wood.  This  Bupjiorts  tho  lantern,  likewise 
octagonal  in  shape,  but  set  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  have 
its  angles  opposite  the  faces  of  the  stone  octagon  below, 
and  consisting  of  a  series  of  enriched  panels,  with 
eight  windows  above  them,  small  shafts  at  the  angles 
of  which  support  a  richly  groined  and  bossed  roof,  The 
'  Ferguiuon,  UuDcibook  of  Arcliitecture. 
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entire  roof,  above  tlie  piers  of  the  octftgon,  funns  "  the 
only  Gothic  dfinie  in  exiBtcnee,  tboiigh  Italian  archi- 
tects had  dune  the  eamo  thing,  and  the  method  nos  in 
common  nae  with  the  Byzantines''.'' 

XII.  The  great  eastern  arch  of  the  octagon  rises 
above  the  vault  of  the  choir ;  tho  space  between  which 
and  the  arch  ia  filled  with  open  tracery.  Above  the 
crown  of  each  of  the  great  arches,  in  the  space 
uetween  it  and  the  vaulting,  is  a  trefoil  containing 
the  Heated  figure  of  a  Gaiut. 

The  details  of  the  four  smaller  sides  of  tho  octagon 
are  admirable,  and  demand  especial  notice.  Tho 
hood- mouldings  of  the  principal  arches  rest  on  scnlp- 
tured  heads ;  of  which  those  north-east  probably 
represent  Edward  II[.  and  hia  qncen,  Philippa, 
dnring  whose  reign  the  work  was  completed ;  those 
south-east.  Bishop  Hotham  and  Prior  Crowden,  who 
presided  over  the  see  and  the  monastery  at  the  time ; 

'  FeTgusBuri.  The  Exani  plaoo  of  Alan  of  Walaingliam's 
inlcrnient  U  unknuvi-u,     Hlb  epitiipb  b as  been  preserved,  and 

"  Flos  opcmtornm.  dnm  visit  coiporc  bbduh 
Hie  j&cet  ante  chunun  Prior  eu  tumtil&ttu,  Alums. 
Anoia  bia  daniM  vivena  fuit  ipse  Sacrista, 
Plus  tlibuB  bis  pleDis  Prior  eaa  perfecit  et  istn, 
SHcrintnriam  quasi  funditUB  fBdifluevit; 
Mepbale,  Bntme,  etiam,  liuic  ecotosiai  cumulnvit. 
Pro  veteri  torre,  quu  quikdam  tiocte  cadcbat, 
IIbdo  turrim  proprie  qunia  ceroitia  bic  fuoiebnt : 
El  plurcB  »di^8  quia  feierat  ipse  Prions, 
DetuT  ci  seJea  cmli,  pra  fine  labor  is." 
Uo  died  apparently  in  tliu  j-ear  1364. 
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and  those  north-wost  Are  sapposud  to  represent  Alan 
of  WitlfiiiigLiua,  the  sacrist  nod  architect,  and  his 
master  of  the  works.  The  beads  on  the  south-west 
arch  cannot  now  be  identified.  In  the  angle  of  each 
[lier  is  a  projoeting  niche,  once  containing  a  statue. 
These  uicheti  rise  from  lai'ge  brackets  supported  hj 
a  group  of  slender  shafts,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
sculptured  with  the  story  of  St.  Etheldreda. 
§  xin.)  The  wall  above  and  between  the  niches  is 
panelled  with  tabernacle-work  in  three  divisions,  each 
of  which  contains  »  bracket  enriched  with  foliage, 
bearing  statues  of  the  Apostles  by  Kcdfem.  Some 
carved  heads  hero,  and  in  the  uorbel-table  above,  re- 
presenting the  sixteen  prophets,  should  be  noticed. 
Above,  again,  is  a  window  of  four  lights,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  especially  beautiful  and  ingenious. 
The  window  itself  fills  the  whole  bay  of  the  vault,  and 
is  necessarily  sharp  pointed  and  narrowed  toward  the 
top.  At  the  height  of  the  four  great  octagon  arches, 
however,  an  inner  arch  is  thrown  across,  the  space 
between  which  and  the  crown  of  the  vault  is  filled 
with  open  tracery,  corresponding  to  the  blind  tracery 
which  covers  the  wall  above  the  greater  arches.  A 
passage  along  the  base  of  these  windows  eonununi- 
cates  with  the  clerestories  of  nayo  and  choir. 

These  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Wailbs,  Those  south-east  and  north-east  repre- 
sent the  principal  persons  belonging  to  the  story  of 
St.  Etheldreda,  including  her  parents,  her  two  hus- 
bunda,  St.  Wil&id,  St  Dunstan,  &c.  That  north- 
it2 
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noRt  contains  eight  ropresentativo  figures,  William 
tlio  Conqueror,  Henry  I.,  Henry  III.,  Edwnrcl  II, ; 
Abbot  Simeon,  the  founder  of  the  church ;  Hervey, 
the  first  bishop;  Biehop  Northwold,  and  Alan  of 
Walsingham,  the  builders  of  the  proebytery  and 
octagon  reapeetively.  That  south  -  west  displays 
Edward  III.,  Qnoon  Fhilippa,  Bishop  Hutbam,  and 
Prior  Crawden, — in  whose  time  the  octagon  WM 
first  eonetnicted  ;  and  Queen  Victoria,  the  late  Prince 
Consort  (in  his  rohcs  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge),  Dr.  Turton,  Bishop,  and  Dr.  Peacock,  then 
Dean,  of  Ely,  who  represent  its  modern  restoration. 

XIII.  The  story  of  St.  Etheldreda  will  be  found 
nt  length  in  Part  II.  The  suhjects  of  the  scnlptures 
below  the  niehea  in  the  octagon,  beginning  from  the 
nurth-west  comer  of  the  north  transept  arch,  and 
proceeding  to  the  right,  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  niarringe  of  Etheldreda  with  Egfrid  of 
Northnmbria.  The  figures  supporting  Etheldreda 
arc  apparently  those  of  her  uncle,  Etlielwold,  King 
of  East  Anglia,  and  ter  elder  slater,  Sexburga,  after- 
wards AhboBs  of  Ely.  (Her  father  and  mother, 
Anna  and  Hercswitha,  were  dead  at  the  time  of  this 
her  second  marriage.)  Wilfrid,  the  famous  Bishop 
of  Northnmbria,  is  celebrating  the  marriage.  The 
Bishop's  croBS  and  aspersorinm,  or  holy-water  sprink- 
ler, are  borne  by  attendant  monks. 

2.  The  dedication  of  St.  Etheldreda  in  the  convent 
of  Coldingham.  The  abbess,  St.  Ebba,  aunt  of  King 
Egfrid,  is  supporting  her  veil.      Bishop  Wilfrid  is 
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bleasing  EttelJreda,  who  kneels  before  an  altar,  ou 
which  is  Iier  crown.  At  the  back  of  the  Abbess  are 
attendant  nuns,  one  of  whom  oarrios  her  pastoral  staff. 

3.  North  angle  of  choir-arch.  St,  Etbcldieda's 
staff  bursts  into  leaf.  [See  Part  II.]  She  is  asleep, 
watched  by  her  companions.  Eehind  is  her  staff,  in 
full  leaf  and  bearing  frnit.  The  sculptor  has  repre- 
sented a  medlar  rather  than  an  ash,  the  mystic  tree 
of  the  old  Saxons,  into  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  the  staff  developed. 

4.  South  angle  of  choir- arch.  The  miracle  at 
Coldeburch's  Head.  [See  Part  II.]  On  the  rock, 
round  which  the  sea  is  flowiiig,  are  St.  Etboldrcda 
and  her  two  companions,  SewBuna  and  Sevara.  Eg- 
frid  and  his  attendants  are  riding  round  the  rock, 
amitzcd  at  the  miracle. 

5.  East  corner  of  south  transept-arch.  The  in- 
stallation of  St.  Etheldreda  as  Abbess  of  Ely  hy 
Bishop  Wilfrid.  Kemark  tiie  distinction  between  the 
pastoral  staff  of  an  abbot  and  a  bishop ;  one  turned 
inward,  the  other  outward,  marking  internal  and 
external  jariadiction. 

6.  West  comer  of  south  transept-arch.  The  death 
and  "cheating"  of  St.  Etheldreda.  The  first  divi- 
sion represents  the  last  moments  of  the  saint ;  wbo 
supports  her  pastoral  staff  in  one  hand,  whilst  Hnna, 
her  priest,  lifts  the  consecrated  host  at  her  side.  In 
the  second  d.vifiiou  she  ia  placed  in  her  cof&n,  which 
Bishop  Wilfiid  is  blessing.  Weeping  nuns  fill  tbe 
background. 
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7.  South  comer  of  nave-arch.  Ymmft  loosed  from 
liis  fetters  fay  the  inosBeB  of  Tiinna  tuiA  the  interces- 
ftiou  of  St.  Ethol'lre<hi.  [See  Part  II.]  The  Ab- 
besses Boxburga  nud  Withbni^  also  appear,  and  two 
angels  attend  them. 

S.  North  wrner  of  nave-arch.  The  translation  of 
St.  Etbeldreda.  [See  Part  II.]  Her  sister,  the 
Abbess  Sexburga,  is  lifting  the  body,  which  is  found 
tmcorrupttd  and  flexible.  Bishop  Wilfrid,  and  Kine- 
frid,  the  physician,  are  describing  the  events  to  three 
royal  porsonages. 

The  costiunc  of  all  those  fignrcs,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  espres- 
aions  and  attitudes  are  good  and  characteristic ;  but 
the  work  is  scarcely  so  refined  or  so  imaginatire 
OS  that  uf  the  earlier  Bcnlptnree  at  WeQa  and 
Salisbury. 

Against  the  north-east  pier  of  the  choir-arch  stands 
a  richly-carved  pulpit  of  Caen  stJ^no,  resting  on  r 
cluster  of  detached  Purbeck  marble  columns,  from 
a  design  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  erecteil  from  a  legacy 
by  ItlisH  Allen,  daughter  of  Bishop  Allen. 

XrV.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  octagon  has  been 
very  effectively  coloured ;  and  the  whole,  inclnding 
the  lantern  and  the  pinnacles  and  external  stone- 
work, has  been  restored  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Dean  Peacock,  who  was  the  Hret  to  se'  on  foot  the 
general  repair  and  decoration  of  the  cathedral.  The 
internal  decoration  of  the  octagon  i  t  due  to  the 
voluntarily  bestowed  laboor  and  artistic  taste  of  Mr. 
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Qftmbier  Parry.  The  motive  of  t!ie  desigu  is  token 
from  tlie  ISOtL  Pealm.  Siurouniilmg  the  central  boBS, 
a  grand  piece  of  fourteentL-centuiy  oak  earring, 
represectiiig  Out  Lord  in  Majesty,  is  painted  a 
galaxy  of  soraphiin  on  a  gray-blue  ground.  Below 
the  eight  windows,  which  are  filled  with  coloured 
glass,  are  thirty-two  richly  traceried  panels,  in 
groups  of  four,  on  each  of  which  ia  painted  a  stand- 
ing angel,  playing  on  a  mneical  instrument  of  the 
date  of  the  lantern,  on  backgrounds  alternately  of 
chocolate  and  blue.  Below  these  is  a  series  of  smaller 
panels  bearing  the  sacred  monogratn,  the  Cross  and 
the  Cron-n.  The  long  spandrils  of  the  groining  aro 
decorated  with  fiowers,  leaves,  and  golden  fruit,  with, 
in  Mr.  Parry's  own  words,  "  all  those  suggestions 
of  adoring  Nature  that  medifeval  art  could  apply." 
The  space  between  the  great  eastern  arch  and  the 
vault  of  tJie  choir  ia  filled  in  with  rich  tracery, 
the  central  panel  of  which  contains  the  Crucifixion, 
with  angels  on  either  side.  The  whole  has  been 
well  described  as  "  the  result  of  ealtivated  genius 
and  religious  fcrsour,  studiously  striving  to  make  art 
a  teacher  of  Divine  truth."  The  total  expense  of  this 
internal  decoration  has  been  about  £2500. 

The  architectural  views  from  the  octogoa  are  su- 
perb. Tliat  down  the  nave  should  bo  especially 
noticed,  for  the  grandeur  produced  by  its  great 
length,  extending  beyond   the  tower   into  the   west 

XV.  As  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  and  in  many  other 
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conTentnal  chnrchea,  the  c/uiir  of  the  monks  at  Ely  ex- 
tecded  bejonil  tlie  central  tower,  and  aft«r  that  had 
fallen,  beyond  the  octagon,  to  the  second  ])ier  of  the 
nave.  So  it  continued  until  1770,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  BIX  eastern  hays  of  the  cathedral.  At 
the  commoncemeat  of  the  present  restoration  the 
arrangoment  of  the  choir  was  again  altered ;  and  it 
now  begins  at  the  eastern  arch  of  the  octagon,  and 
embnvcoa  seven  bays ;  the  two  oastemmoBt,  beyond 
them,  forming  the  rotro- choir. 

The  choir  is  divided  from  tho  octagon  by  a  very 
beautiful  oaken  screen,  with  gates  of  bratts.  This  is 
entirely  modem,  and  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Soott. 
An  excellent  effect  is  produced  by  the  double  planes 
of  tracery  in  the  Upper  divisions  of  the  screen ;  the 
cresting  of  which,  with  its  coronals  of  leafage,  should 
bo  especially  remarked.  Lofty  pinnacles  of  labemacle- 
work  rise  on  either  side,  above  the  stalls  of  the  bishop 
and  dean.  The  screen,  notwithstanding  its  groat  elabo- 
ration, is  snfBciently  light  and  open  to  permit  the  ose 
of  the  octagon  as  well  bs  of  tho  choir,  during  service. 

Of  tho  seven  bays  of  which  the  choir  consists,  the 
four  easternmost  (as  well  as  the  two  beyond,  which 
form  tho  retro-choir)  are  tlie  work  of  Bishop  HnoH  of 
Nobthwold',  whose  building  was  dedicated  Sept.  17, 
1252,  in  tho  presence  of  Henry  III.  and  Lis  Bon,afler- 

'  Bishop  Hugli'e  work  embraced  Ibo  wliolu  of  the  eaetem  litnb, 
exoludin;,'  the  tliree  weateni  boya  afterwurds  deatroyed  bj  the 
full  of  Iha  [owet.  It  was  saTcateon  years  in  building,  and 
coet,  Bcconiing  to  the  Bid.  Elienaii  (Aug.  Sae.).,  i.  p.  636), 
£5<I40  l&j.  8d.;  a  inin  eqnalling  aboat  £120,000  at  preieot. 
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wards  Edward  L,  then  about  thirteen  yeaxs  old.  The 
three  western  bays,  in  which  the  stalls  are  placed, 
were  commenced  in  1338,  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hotham,  who  loft  money  toward  the  work; 
and  were  completed  during  tho  epiecopato  of  Thomas 
DE  Lisle  (1345—1362).  The  division  hetween  the 
two  portions  is  very  sharply  marked,  not  only  by  the 
difference  of  style,  but  by  an  ascent  of  two  steps,  and 
by  broad  shafts  of  stone  which  rise  to  the  roof,  and 
are  in  fact  the  original  Norman  shafts  which  stood  at 
the  turn  of  Abbot  Simeon's  apse ',  which,  carried  by 
bim  little  above  the  fonndations,  was  converted  into 
a  sqimro-endcd  presbytery,  as  at  Romaey,  St.  Crosa, 
and  Oxford,  by  Abbot  Eichard,  to  receive  the  shrines 
of  tho  four  sainted  abbesses.  Their  capitals,  which 
are  Early  English,  were  added  when  the  presbytery 


I  present 


The  continuity  of  the  leading  horizontal  lines 
throughout  the  building  deserves  uotieu.  Professor 
Willis  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  relative 
altitudes  of  the  three  divisiona  of  the  elevation,  the 
pier-arch,  the  triforium  space,  and  clerestory,  remain 
the  same  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  through  the 
transejits,  to  the  extreme  east  end,  the  floors  of  tho 
triforium  and  clerestory  galleries  maintaining  one  and 
the  same  level.  The  spacing  of  the  piers  is  also  about 
the  same.      In  fact,  the  distiibation  and  proportion  of 

'  The  fonndatioDsnf  this  apse  Bupportiag  tljosi.'  of  tlm  iquafe- 
euded  presbytery,  liave  beifu  tnu*d  below  tho  paTomeiit  at  the 
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the  parts  laid  down  hj  tlio  NormiLti  designera  baa 
been  rigorously  adhered  to  in  all  Bnbeequent  altera- 
tions of  the  fabric. 

XTI.  The  eastern  portion  of  tbo  cboir^tbe  Early 
Englisb  work  of  Bisbop  Hugh  of  Nortbwolii — nhonld 
first  be  examined.  The  piers  aru  of  I'urbeck  marble, 
cylindrical,  with  eight  attoebcd  ringed  ahafts,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  enriched  with  leafage  of  late 
Early  English  character.  Knots  of  eimilar  foliage 
are  placed  between  the  bases  of  the  shafts.  The  hood- 
monlding  has  the  dog-tooth  ornament.  At  the  inter- 
Bections  are  Losses  of  foliage,  and  there  are  large 
open  trefoils  in  the  spandrils.  Long  corbels  of  leafage 
descending  to  the  intorsections  of  the  arches  carry  the 
triple  vaulting-ehaftB,  ringed  at  the  springing  of  the 
triforiuni  arches  (in  a  lino  with  the  capitals  of  the  tri- 
foriimi  shafts)  and  rising  to  the  level  of  the  clerestory, 
where  they  terminate  in  rich  capitals  of  leafage.  Cor- 
bels, shafts,  and  capitals  are  of  Furbeck  marble. 

The  Iriforiiim  arches  greatly  resemble  those  beloiv 
in  mouldings  and  ornaments ;  and  are  subdivided  by 
a  centrnl  group  of  shafts.  In  the  tympanum  above  is 
an  open  quatrofoil,  with  bunches  of  leafage  on  either 
side.  Pointed  quatrefoila  also  appear  in  the  epandrils. 
The  triforiura  eitenda  backwards  over  the  choir-aisles. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centnry  the  exterior 
walls  were  raised,  and  large  windows  with  Decorated 
tracery  inserted  by  Bishop  Bornct  (136G— 1373), 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the  gloom  of  the  low- 
windowed    Early   English   triforiuni,       In   the    two 
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weatemmoBt  bays  of  Bishop  Hugli's  work,  however, 
the  roof  of  the  triforium  gallery  was  removed  alto- 
gether ;  and  the  ioner  arcmle  replaced  by  glazed 
windowB,  of  late  Decorated  character,  feeble  and  want- 
iug  iu  depth,  similar  to  those  of  the  triforium  east- 
ward. A  flood  of  light  was  thus  poured  down  upon 
the  most  sacred  portion  of  the  church — the  choir-altar, 
the  shrines  of  St,  Etholdrcda  and  the  other  abbesses, 
as  WL-U  as  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Baract  bimeelf, 
standing  in  the  second  of  these  hays  on  the  south  side. 
These  windows  are  now  filled  with  stained  glaea  hj 
Waii.es.  The  original  arrangement  may  etill  be  seen 
outside  the  cathedral  on  tho  south  side,  where  Bishop 
Hugh's  exterior  walls  and  window-openiugB  remain 
(see  §  XSSI.). 

The  cleregtory  windows  aro  triplets,  set  flush  with 
the  onter  wall.  An  inner,  open  arcade  rises  above  the 
triforium,  thus  forming  a  gallery.  The  arches  toward 
the  choir  are  supported  by  shafta  of  Purbeek.  The 
roof  of  this  Early  English  portion  of  the  cathedral  is 
of  simple  quadripartite  vaulting.  Tho  vaulting-ribs 
are  arranged  in  groaps  of  seven.  The  bosses  at  the 
intersectioaB  are  carved  in  foliage,  with  the  exception 
of  two  toward  the  west,  which  represent  a  bishop 
seated,  with  erozicr  and  mitre,  and  the  coronation  of 
the  Virgin. 

Tho  foliage  of  all  Bishop  Hugh's  work  deserves 
careful  examination.  The  arrangement  in  the  corbels 
of  the  vanlting-shafta  varies,  and  should  be  remarked. 
The  buQchea  in  the  tympana  of  the  triforium  approach 
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to  a  decided  imitatioD  of  nnture,  and  should  be  com' 
pared  with  the  foliago  in  Walaingliam's  work  to  the 
west  of  it,  where  the  naturaliBm  is  fully  devciloped. 
The  juitapoaitiott  of  the  two  works  is  through- 
out very  instructive ;  &aH  the  Tieitor  nhould  proceed 
at  once  to  examine  the  three  western  bays  of  the  choir, 
before  turning  to  the  modern  rcredos,  or  to  the  Tarious 
monmnenta,  which  will  bo  afterwards  noticed. 

XVII.  The  three  western  hai/i  wore  completed,  by 
Bishop  Hotham,  botwoeu  the  yours  1315  and  1362. 
[Plate  IV.]  The  arrangcntoct  on  either  side  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Bishop  Hugh's  work,  as  that  reproduces 
the  Norman  arrangemout ;  but  the  superior  beauty 
will  &t  once  be  recognized.  The  lower  arches,  aud 
those  of  the  triforinm,  have  square  hossea  of  foliage 
attached  to  their  mouldings  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
The  trefoila  in  the  spandrils  differ  in  form  from  Bishop 
Hugh's,  and  the  long  corbels  are  carved  with  natnial 
oak-leaves.  A  low,  open  parapet  rans  along  at  the 
base  of  the  triforium  and  clerestory;  which  latter  is 
set  bock  within  a  tear  arch,  as  in  Bishop  Hugh's  work ; 
but  this  arch  is  foiled,  and  extends  over  the  whole 
space.  The  tracery  of  the  triforinm  and  of  the  clere- 
story windows  is  exquisitely  rich  and  graccfcl,  but 
somewhat  wanting  in  vigour  and  too  widely  spaced. 
The  work  was  begun  on  the  south  eiilo,  and  the  tracery 
in  the  head  of  the  triforium  arch  in  the  first  compart- 
ment on  that  side  diScra  from  the  quadrujdo  loop  seen 
in  the  five  remaining  bays.  A  large  canopied  niche 
will  be  noticed  between  the  first  and  second  bays  of  the 
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triforitim  to  the  eonth.  The  lieme-vaultiDg  of  the 
roof  sliould  be  compared  with  the  earlier  and  simpler 
vault  east  of  it.  Its  bosses  have  beeu  gilt,  and  the  ribs 
coloured  red  and  green.  The  corbels  of  tho  vaulting- 
shafts,  which  are  of  "  clunch  "  stone,  are  blue,  with  white 
and  gold-tipped  leafage :  the  trefoils  in  the  spandrile 
deep-blue,  powdered  with  golden  stars.  The  roofs  of 
the  triforium,  seen  through  its  arches,  are  coloured 
in  patterns  of  black,  white,  and  rod.  All  the  clerestory 
windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Win-BS, 
displaying  figures  of  doctors  and  martyrs. 

The  arms  of  the  see^,  and  of  Bisbop  Hotham',  the 
principal  contributor  toward  the  work,  are  placed  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  first  hay  on  the  south  aide.  A 
figure  of  St.  Ethelilredu  may  possibly  have  stood 
beneath  the  canopy  which  still  remaine  between  the 
first  and  second  bays  on  the  same  side. 

It  is  probable  that  tbeso  th  roe  westem  bays  form  the 
best  example  of  the  pure  Decorated  period  to  be  found 
in  England ;  and  we  may  safely,  adopt  Hr.  Fei^sson's 
assertion,  that  their  details  "  ore  equal  to  anything  in 
Europe  for  elegance  and  appropriateness  "." 

'  Oales,  3  ducal  coronets,  or. 

'  Burrj  of  ten,  ax,  and  ai^. ;  on  a  cautan,  or,  a  martlet  uble, 

"  Handbook  of  Arehilerture.  Tho  srchittotunil  irtudent  will 
find  a  compariBon  of  tlie  following  portions  of  Elf  and  Lincoln 
CatbeJrals,  which  form  an  almnsl  complete  scries,  nnging  from 
the  commencement  of  Earl;  English  In  the  perfect  devolopment 
of  Decorated,  full  of  iaterest  and  instmctioii : — 

Choir  of  Liifoln,  1192—1200. 

Natt  of  Lmcda,  120U— 1220.  [Easlem 
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The  ortjan,  which  has  been  entirely  rehnilt  by  Hill, 
occupies  a  poBJtioo  difToring  fTom  that  of  any  other 
in  England,  and  projocts  &om  the  trifuriiiui  of  the 
third  bay  on  the  north,  side.  Ite  hanging  case,  a 
superb  maes  of  carving,  coloureil  and  gilt,  but  with 
muoh  of  the  oakwork  judicioudy  left  in  its  natnral 
tint,  ia  entirely  modem,  and  deserves  especial 
notice. 

The  Blalls  extend  thronghout  this  portion  of  the 
choir.  All  those  at  the  bnck  formed  part  uf  the 
original  fittings,  begun  in  1338,  and  have  been  care- 
fully restored.  They  are  coustrueted  in  two  stages, 
the  lower  of  which  is  recessed;  over  tlio  seats  and 
from  the  front  rises  a  series  of  panels,  with  over- 
hanging canopies.  These  panels  are  filled  with 
modem  sculptnre  in  wood  by  M.  Abelnos,  of  Louvain, 
wili  the  exception  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  by  Philip ; 
the  sonth  side  with  snbjocts  from  the  Old  Testament, 
the  north  from  the  New.  All  the  panels,  both  on 
the  south  side  and  on  the  north,  have  been  com- 
pleted. These  represent — eoitlh,  beginning  from  the 
west,  (1)  Creation  of  lUnQ;  (2)  Creation  of  Woman  ; 
(3)  Adam  in  Paradise ;  (i)  The  Fidl  of  Man ;  (5)  The 
Expulsion ;  (C)  Adam  nnd  Eve  at  work ;  (7)  Cain 
kQling  Abel ;  (8)  Noah  building  the  Ark ;  (9)  The 
Deluge;  (10)  Noah's  Sacrifice;  (11)  Promise  to 
Abraham;    (12)    Isaac    carrying    the    Wood;     (13) 

Eaittm  portion  nf  Ely  rhoir,  1229—1252. 
PrtibglrTy,  or  ••  Anijei  ehoir  "  nf  Lincoln,  1256—1283. 
ffortem  bay  o/  Ely  rfoif.  1345— 13G2. 
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Abrnhiim's  Saorifioe;  (14)  Iiwac  bleBsing  Jacob;  (15) 
.Taoob'B  Dream;  (16)  The  BuriuDg  Busk;  (17)  Tbe 
PnsBover;  (18)  Mobcs  Btriking  the  Rook;  (19)  The 
Brazen  Serpent;  (20)  Ketum  of  the  Spies;  (21) 
David  anointed  by  Samuel ;  (22)  Queen  of  Sheba'a 
Viait;  (23)  Jonah;  (2i)  Elijah's  Ascent  to  Heaven. 
On  the  north  nide  are — (1)  The  Annunciation;  (2) 
The  SalutBtiun ;  (3)  The  Nativity ;  (4)  The  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple ;  (5)  The  Offering  of  the  Kings ; 
(6)  The  FHght  into  Egypt ;  (7)  The  Murder  of  the 
Innocents ;  (8)  Our  Lord  Disputing  nith  the  Doctors : 
(3)  The  Baptism;  (10)  The  Temptation;  (11)  The 
Miracle  at  Cana;  (12)  The  Transfiguration;  (13) 
Mary  anointing  our  Lord's  Feet;  (14)  The  Betrayal 
(15)  Our  Lord  before  Caiaphas;  (16)  The  Mocking 
(17)  Filate  washing  his  Hands  ;  (18)  The  Sconiging 
(19)  "Behold  the  Manl"  (20)  The  Crucifijiion;  (21) 
The  Burial ;  (22)  The  Reaurreotion ;  (93)  Our  Lord 
at  EumiauB ;  (24)  The  Unbelief  of  Thomas  ;  (25)  The 
AscenBiou.  AH  are  eicollent  in  exeontion,  bat  some- 
what defiuieut  in  oppression  ;  those  on  the  south  aide 
are  tbe  best.  The  details  in  ather  portions  of  these 
upper  stalls,  the  exquisite  loafagc,  the  designs  in  the 
spaudrils,  and  the  figuroa  at  the  foils  of  the  canopies 
dcscTTe  the  most  careful  notice.  The  colour  of  tbe 
whole  is  unusually  pleasing. 

The  sub-stoile  are  new.  The  fiuials  display  angels 
holding  musical  inBtruineats ;  and  at  their  ends  iu  the 
upper  range  is  a  series  of  sm&U  figures  representing 
the  liufldcrs  of  the  various  portions  of  the  cathedral. 
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from  St.  Etheldreda,  who  holiJe  the  model  of  a  Saxon 
obnrcli,  to  Biehop  Alcock,  who  exhibits  hie  chapel. 
All  were  deeigned  by  Mr.  J,  Philip,  and  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  ancient  work  with  which  they  are 
associiited. 

The  brass  hclem  in  tho  centre  of  the  choir  is  a  gift 
of  the  late  Canon  E.  B.  Sparke,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Styleman  Lo  Stj-ange. 

On  the  floor — -which  has  been  paved  with  polished 
marble  combined  with  oacauHtic  tiles — ia  a  memorial 
braSH  for  Bishop  Hotham,  entirely  now;  nnd  that  of 
Prior  CiiAWDEN  (or  Croyden),  died  1341,  which  has 
been  restore'!.  This  broHS  tus  n  hollow  floriated  cross, 
with  a  email  figure  of  the  Prior  at  the  foot.  The 
inBoription  runs, — 

"  Hnoc  urnm  decorat  de  Cmud^n  tumba  Johannis 
Qui  fuit  hie  Prior,  aA  bona  pluria,  plnribus  annis. 
PresulJB  iiuno  sedes  elegit  pontificari, 
PrcBulia  Bnte  pwies  ideo  meruit  tuniulari." 

The  last  t>vo  lines  allude  to  the  fact  that,  on  the 
death  of  Bishop  Hotham,  Prior  Crawdeu  was  unani- 
monsly  elected  by  the  monka  as  his  snccessor ;  that 
the  election  was  annulled  by  tho  Pope,  who  appointed 
Simon  de  Montocute ;  and  that  be  was  buried  at  the 
feet  of  Bishop  Hotham. 

XVIII.  Wo  may  now  return  to  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  choir,  where  the  altar  and  tho  reredot  ftrst  claim 
attention.  The  altar  is  raised  on  five  low  stops,  the  tiles, 
mosaics,  and  inlaid  marbles  of  which  deserve  notice. 
The  altar-cloth,  embroidered  by  the  Misses  Blencowe, 
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is  among  tlie  best  modem  works  of  the  kind.  In 
the  centre  i§  a  figure  of  the  Saviour.  The  inscription 
rune,  "  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollia  pcccata  mundi  dona  nobis 
pacem.     Agnus  Dei  miserere  nobis." 

The  atlar-iereen  or  reredos  [Plato  V,],  designed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  was  the  gift  of  John  Dunn  Gardner, 
Esq.,  of  Chatteris  in  Cambridgtshire,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  first  wife.  Immediately  over  the  altar  are  five 
compartments  filled  with  sculpture ;  above  which  rises 
a  mass  of  rich  tabernacle- work.  The  sculptures,  which 
are  in  alabaster,  represent— Christ's  Entry  intfl  Jera- 
salem;  Washing  the  Disciples' feet ;  the  Last  Supper ; 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden ;  Bearing  the  Cross.  Shafts 
of  alabaster,  round  which  a  spiral  belt  is  twisted  in- 
laid with  agates  and  crystals  on  a  gold  ground,  divide 
these  compartments,  and  support  the  arches  above. 
The  tabemaclc-work  is  crowded  with  figures  of  angels 
bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  and  with  me- 
dallion heads  in  relief ;  those  on  the  north  represent 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  those  south,  the 
four  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church— Jerome,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory.  Each  comportment  termi- 
nates in  a  gable,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  is  highest. 
In  this  gable  is  the  Saviour  with  Moses  and  Elias  on 
either  side ;  above  is  a  medallion  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion ;  and  on  the  highest  point  a  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
Majesty.  On  the  side  gables  ore  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  their  emblems  on  tho  crockets.  In 
trefoils,  sot  in  the  gables,  are  projecting  busts ;  those 
north   representing  Mary  MagdaJeno   and  Mary  the 
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motlier  of  Jamce ;  tboBo  sonth  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  8t,  John  the  Divino.  On  Bpirol  pillars  between 
the  gables  are  figuroB  of  F&ith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
north  ;  and  of  Jnatico,  Prudence,  and  Fortitude,  sontb. 
All  the  details  of  this  very  important  work  of  modem 
art — in  which  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  anoieat 
eiamplen  haB  hoen  followed — deserve  the  most  careM 
observation.  Much  gold  and  colour  has  been  applied 
to  the  figures,  and  to  other  portions  of  the  sculptore, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hudson. 

XIX.  Beginning  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  the 
first  monument  in  the  fourth  baj  from  the  west  (the 
first  of  Bishop  Northwold's  work),  is  that  of  Williah 
or  LouTEi  (de  Lndu,  1290—1298  ;  see  Part  11.) 
[Plate  TI.],  a  fine  and  unuBoal  design.  It  consista  of 
a  lofty  central  arch,  with  smaller  opeuinge  at  the  aides. 
The  archea  are  crowned  with  gables,  much  enriched, 
and  terminating  in  pinnacles  and  finialB  of  leafage. 
On  the  floor  beneath  the  central  canopy  is  a  slab  with 
the  figure  of  the  bishop,  from  which  the  brass  has  dis- 
appeared. In  the  bases  »f  the  east  and  west  arches 
are  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  in  the  tympannm 
of  the  central  gable  is  the  Saviour  in  MajoBty.  The 
original  colouring  haa  been  restored,  but  the  cfToet  is 
not  pleasing.  The  shrine  of  St.  Etheldredo,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  monastery,  stood  in  thocentre  of  the  prea- 
bytory,  a  little  beyond  De  Lnda'e  monument,  in  a  line 
with  the  second  pair  of  piera  of  Northwold's  work. 
The  high  altar  was  placed  a  little  to  the  west,  in  ■ 
lino  with  the  first  pair  of  those  piers. 
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In  the  fifth  bay  is  the  Pnrbeck  marble  altar-tomb  of 
Bishop  Barhet  (1366—1373),  with  good  qnatrefoilH 
at  the  sides  and  ends.  The  brass  has  been  destroyed. 
In  the  siith  bay  is  the  tomb  of  John  Tiptopt,  Eabl 
or  WoBCEBTBR, — the  most  accomplished  nobleman  of 
his  time,  and  ono  of  the  Englishmen  mentioned 
by  Lelnnd  (another  was  William  Gray,  Bishop  of 
Ely),  who  traveUed  to  Italy  in  order  to  become  dis- 
ciples of  the  younger  Guarini,  at  Ferrara.  The  Earl, 
who  had  been  Edward  the  Fonrth'a  Constable  of 
Knglaod,  was  an  ardent  Yorkist:  and  after  the  snc- 
cess  of  Warwick's  eipedition  in  1470,  he  was  fonnd 
concealed  in  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  Wejhridge,  was 
tried  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  beheaded,  and  buried 
in  the  Tower.  His  two  wives,  whose  effigies  rest  on 
either  side  of  the  Earl's,  were  alone  bujied  in  Ely. 
The  monument  is  a  fine  example  of  late  Perpendicular. 
It  is  a  high  altar-tomb,  with  a  canopy  of  throe  arches 
and  a  screen  of  open-work  in  two  stages  rising  above 
it.  The  pendants  between  the  arches  are  noticeable ; 
as  are  the  patterns  of  leafage,  for  the  most  part  ivy 
and  oak.     The  Earl  is  in  armonr,  but  wears  a  coronet. 

In  the  seventh  bay  on  this  side  has  been  placed  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Hothah  (1317—1334) ;  originally  sur- 
mounted by  the  so-called  "  shrine,"  which  in  the  recent 
restoration  hag  been  placed  in  the  sixth  bay  on  the 
north  side.  Before  Essex's  alterations,  the  whole 
structare  stood  in  the  centre  of  Bishop  Hotham's 
magnificent  fabric.  That  architect  removed  it  to  the 
north  side  of  the  presbytery.     In  front  is  a  graceful 
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ai'cade.     The  six   iron  rings  inserted  in  the  upper 
slab  of  Purbeck  possibly  supported  tbe  heree. 

XX.  On  the  norlh  siilo,  the  nltar-tomb  in  the 
seventh  hay,  opposito  Bishop  Eotbam's,  is  that  of 
HiJOH  OF  NoRTHWOLD,  tbo  builder  of  the  presbytery 
(1229 — 1254),  much  dilapidated,  but  of  high  interest. 
The  base  in  modem.     On  it  rests  the  effigy  of  I 
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bishop  fully  Testoil,  with  smnller  fignrcs  and  sculp* 
tares  at  the  sides  itud  foot.  At  the  foot  is  represented 
tho  story  of  St.  Edmund,  of  whose  great  monastery 
at  Bniy  Bishop  Hugh  had  been  abbot  The  King  ia 
Boen  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  at  with  arrows  by  the 
Danes  ;  on  one  side  be  is  beheaded,  on  the  other  is 
tho  wolf  of  tho  legend,  wliich  protected  the  head  of  the 
royal  inai-tj'r".  On  one  side  of  the  principal  effigy  are 
*  This  ia  the  uaunl  interpretation  of  the  Sgures:  but  it  aceaia 
luoro  probuble  tlutt  the  figure  boldiug  a  short  sword,  atNtve  the 
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the  figures  of  a  king  (St.  EiJmnnd),  and  of  Bishop 
Hugh  AS  abbot  and  monk :  on  the  other  throe  repre- 
eentations  of  St.  Etheldredtt,  as  queen,  abbess,  and 
mm.  The  two  great  monasteries  over  which  Bishop 
Hugh  had  presided  were  thus  commemorated.  The 
shafts  supporting  the  canopy  are  curiously  enriched 
with  foliage. 

In  the  siith  bay  stands  the  so-called  »?irine  of  Bishop 
HoTHAM,  which,  as  we  have  said,  formerly  stood  cen- 
trally in  the  lower  part  of  the  choir,  juat  hehinJ  the 
rerodoB  of  the  choir-altar,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
glorious  fabric.  The  shrine  consists  of  two  stories, 
the  lower  of  which  has  open  arches,  groined  within  ; 
the  upper  is  enclosed.  At  the  intersectiotts  of  the 
upper  arches  are  monastic  heads ;  and  in  front,  those 
of  a  king  and  queen.  The  work  is  very  good,  and 
should  be  remarked.  The  exquisite  foliage  on  the 
spaudrils  deserves  close  attoatiou.  TLo  tomb  of 
Bishop  Hotham,  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
formerly  stood  within  the  arches  of  the  lower  story. 
The  upper  arches  were  originally  filled  with  sculpture ; 
and  on  the  top  was  a  lofty  '  branch '  for  seven  great 
tapers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  upper  portion  of 
this  tomb  may  have  served  as  the  watchiug-chamber 
for  the  shrioe  of  St.  Etheldreda.  It  resembles  in  its 
arrangements  the  watching-«hamber  of  St.  Frideswide's 
at  Oxford.    (See  that  Cathedral.) 

king,  ifl  tbat  of  ft  protecting  or  Bvenging  angel ;  and  that  the 
Bo-called  wolf  is  tlie  evil  spicit  in  aaiaul  form,  iacitlng  tlie 
Danus  lo  tbo  murder.     It  ie  diatiuvtlj  tioufed. 
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In  the  fifth  hay  is  the  efSgy  of  Bishop  ^ 
Kilkenny  (1255—1267),  who  died  iu  Si>ain  (see 
Part  II.),  but  whose  heart  was  brought  to  Ely  for 
interment.  The  effigy  is  a  very  fine  and  perfect  speci- 
men of  Early  English,  with  oenaing  angel§  at  the  i 
head.  The  veatmenta  and  morso  which  fastens  them 
should  bo  remarked. 

Tho  last  monnmont  in  the  fourth  bay  is  the  chantry 
of  Bishop  Eedman  (1501—1506)  [Plate  VH.],  with  ft 
very  elaborate  Perpendicular  canopy.  There  is  a  space 
for  tho  altar  at  tho  foot  of  tho  tomb,  and  a  reredos 
above.  Tho  anns  of  the  Bishop  and  See,  and  the  e 
bleras  of  the  Passion,  are  placed  on  shields  in  Tuio 
parts  of  tho  tomh. 

SSI.  We  now  pass  into  the  nojih  chotr-aitle;  tbe  i 
first  three  bays  of  which,  westward,  are  Decorated, 
and  of  tho  same  period  as  the  western  choir;  the  re- 
maining portion  is  Early  English,  and  part  of  Bishop 
Hugh's  work.  The  distinction  between  the  two  por- 
tions is  ovidont  in  the  roof,  which  is  rich  liome  id 
the  Decoratod  work,  and  plainly  vaulted,  with  bosses, 
in  tlic  Early  Engliali — and  in  the  Purlieok  capitals  of 
the  shafts  of  the  main  piers,  of  which  the  Early 
English  are  enriched  with  leafage,  the  Decorated 
beiug  plain. 

The  broad  aisle-windows  are  late  Decorated,  devoid 
of  originality,  copied,  with  slight  variations,  from  one 
of  Bishop  Hutham's  windows.  Those  iu  the  eoflteni 
bays  wore  put  in  by  Bishop  Gray,  opposite  to  his 
monument  under  the  last  arch.     The  whole  are  filled 
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with  modem  stained  glass.  The  ecreen-work  at  the 
back  of  the  stolU,  and  the  stone  staircase  to  the  organ- 
loft  arc  modem.  Opposite  this  staircase  is  a  very 
rich  Decorated  doorway,  with  huge  nichea  in  the 
jambs,  much  mntihttod,  formerly  obscured  by  Dean 
Ctesar'a  monument,  through  which  the  Lady-chapel 
was  approached.  (S  ssvir.)  On  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  stalls  are  the  monuments  of  Bishop  Fleltwoos, 
1723,  and  his  eon  Archdeacon  Pleetwood,  1737. 

Ou  the  floor  of  this  aislo  is  the  brass  of  the  architect 
Babevi,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  &om  the  western 
tower  in  1846.  Under  the  wiadow  in  the  sixth  bay  is 
the  monument  of  Bishop  SiMoy  Pateick  (1691-1707), 
displaying  marble  drapery  with  gilt  fringe  and  tassels, 
cherubs,  urns,  and  pyramids.  "  Picntissimus  senex," 
runs  the  inscription,  "placide  animam  Deo  reddidit, 
31  Maii,  1707 ;  a.  teUtt.  81."  In  the  seventh  bay  is 
that  of  Bishop  Mawson  (1754-1771),  and  in  the  eighth 
that  of  Bishop  Lajjet  (1G67-1()75),  "  facundia  ama- 
bilis;  acnmine  terribilis;  cruditiono  auatissimus  .... 
Hone  monarchite  et  hierarchiaj  ruinffi  foricbant  impa- 
vidmn  ;  hone  earundum  instauratio  ad  thronum  Petro- 
burgeoEcm,  Lincoln iensem,  Kliensem,  estulit  hor- 
rentem."  The  window  above  Bishop  Laney's  tomb 
is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Wahd,  as  a  memorial 
for  Canon  Fardell  (died  1854).  The  subject  is  the 
Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  aisle,  between  it  and  the 
eastern  aisle  of  the  transept,  is  the  monnment  of  Dean 
C^sAB  (died  1636),  happily  removed  &om  the  blocked 
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entrance  of  tho  Lady-chapel.  It  has  been  rostored, 
and  is  &  good  oiomplo  of  tho  time. 

XXn.  The  retro-choir,  bohind  the  altar,  is  part  of 
Bishop  Hugh's  work,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  eaatom  end  is  filled  with  two  tiers  of  windows ; 
tho  lower  oonaisting  of  three  very  long  lancets,  with 
groups  of  Purbeck  shafts  at  the  Eingles,  very  rich 
mouldings,  and  elongated  qnatrefoila  in  the  apandrils ; 
the  upper,  of  five  lancets,  diraiuishing  from  the  centre, 
and  sot  back,  as  in  the  clerestory,  within  an  arcade 
supported  by  shafts.  Tho  manner  in  which  this  arcade 
is  made  to  fill  the  eaetem  end,  and  the  consequent 
form  of  its  arches,  are  equally  noticeable.  The  gold 
and  colour  of  the  roof-bosses  have  been  carried  into  it 
with  cicellent  effect.  Tho  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Waileb;  representing,  in  the  lower 
lights,  the  history  of  our  Lord,  in  a  series  of  me- 
dallions, commencing  from  the  figure  of  Jesse  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  south  lancet.  The  upper  windows 
contain  figures  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Savionr  in 
Majesty  at  the  top  of  the  central  light,  and  beneath, 
four  events  which  occurred  after  the  Crncifixion. 
These  windows  were  pat  in  from  a  bequest  of  Bishop 
Sfabki,  died  1836,  whoso  kneeling  figure  is  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  north  lancet. 

Immediately  at  the  back  of  the  altar-soreen  iB  a 
slab  of  rich  Alexandrine  mosaic,  a  memorial  of  Bishop 
Allen,  died  18i5.  The  work,  which  is  very  elaborate, 
but  scarcely  very  beautiful,  cost  £1000.  Here  is  also 
a   monument,    designed    by  Scott   and    executed   by 
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Philip,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Mill,  died  1853,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Ely,  and 
once  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calontta,  The 
monmuont  consists  of  an  altar-tomb,  of  alabnster  nnd 
serpentine,  garoished  with  nutrble  mosaic  and  hard 
HtoncB  polished,  bearing  a  recumbent  effigy  of  Dr. 
Mill  in  his  doctor's  robes.  The  figui'o  is  in  copper, 
and  was  formed  by  the  electrotype  process.  At  the 
feet  are  two  kneeling  figures — one  an  Oriental,  the 
other  B.  Cambridge  student.  Between  the  retro-choir 
and  tho  north  aisle  is  the  tomb-stone  of  Bishop  Gray 
(1454-1478),  stripped  of  its  hraasos.  This  monu- 
ment occupied  the  last  bay  on  tho  north  side.  Its 
stone  canopy  was  destroyed  when  the  stalls  were  re- 
moved to  the  presbytery  in  1770.  A  curious  memorial 
of  the  position  of  the  tomb  eiists  in  an  early  example 
of  block -printing  representing  Bishop  Gray's  arms, 
pasted  tt)  one  of  the  marble  shafts. 

On  the  opposite  side,  flanking  Bishop  West's  chapel, 
is  the  lofty  and  elaborate  monument  of  Bishop  Lewis 
OF  LtrxBHBtmo,  Archbishop  of  Ronen  and  Bishop 
of  Ely  (1431-1443),  long  hidden  by  Essex's  screen 
and  altar  arrangements.  The  effigy  is  mutilated  and 
headless.  The  three-arched  canopy  is  of  exuellent 
design  and  exceedingly  rich. 

XXin.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  chapel 
of  Bishop  AicocK  (1416—1501 ;  see  Part  11.),  de- 
signed in  all  probability  by  himself,  siuce  he  was 
"  Controller  of  the  royal  works  and  buildings  "  under 
Henry  VII.     The  walls  are  fretted  with  a  moss  of 
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tabernacle- work,  very  elaborate,  hut  heavy  and  clumsy. 
It  must  have  been  wonderfully  rich  when  crowded 
with  figures,  all  of  which  havs  now  disappeared.  The 
details,  liQwever,  hardly  bear  comparison  with  the 
better  Decorated  work  of  the  choir.  The  roof  is 
richly  groined  in  fan-tracery,  with  a  central  dependent 
boss.  The  windows,  which  are  early  Decorated,  seem 
to  have  been  retained  by  Bishop  Alcock  from  the 
original  termination  of  the  aisle.  The  chapel  is 
entered  by  doors  west  and  south.  On  the  north  side 
is  the  Bishop's  tomb,  with  a  window  at  the  back  con- 
taining some  remaina  of  ancient  stained  glasa.  A 
door  opens  to  the  small  space  behind  Uio  tomb,  pro- 
bably the  Bishop's  chantry,  forming  an  arrangement 
very  unusual  and  beautifol.  Upon  the  tomb  itself, 
and  in  the  glass  of  the  east  window,  is  the  Bishop's 
rebus  or  device — a  cock  on  a  globe.  His  shield  of 
arms  (three  cocks'  heads)  is  over  the  south  door.  The 
original  stone  altar  remains  at  the  east  end,  but  raised 
on  modem  supports.  Remark  tho  curious  bosses  under 
the  brackets  on  either  side,  representing  ammonites 
projecting  &om  thoir  sbolls  and  biting  ooch  other. 
Above  is  placed  a  stone  found  in  opening  a  grave 
near  the  chapel,  and  bearing  the  inscription  "  Johannes 
Alcock,  EpB.  Elien.  hone  fabricom  fieri  fecit  1488." 
The  chapel  has  been  partly  restored,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles. 

XXIV.  Opjiosite,  at  the  end  of  tho  touth  ehotr- 
aide,  is  the  chapel  of  Bishop  West  (1G15- 1534),  the 
walla  of  which  are  panelled  with  tabernacle-work,  and 
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crotrded  with  figures,  thoagh  not  to  euc 
Bishop  Alcock's.  The  design  and  omi 
mncb  lighter  and  more  elegitut  than  i 
In  thie  chapel  the  iuflnenco  of  the 
at  once  evident.  Italian  ornamentation  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  brackets  of  the  loiver  tier  of  niches, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  that  oveT  the  door,  which 
displays  a,  figure  in  the  coBtame  of  Francis  I.  The 
ceiling,  too,  is  a  good  example  of  tlie  conversion  of 
Gothic  fnn-tracery  into  the  later  panelled  roof,  having 
deeply  monlded  ribs  with  pendent  bosses,  and  panels 
painted  with  arabosqnes  and  figures  of  cherubs.  Boimd 
the  lower  brackets  runs  the  Bishop's  motto,  "  Gracia 
Dei  sum  quod  sum,"  which  also  appears  over  the 
door,  ou  the  exterior.  The  ornament  roimd  this  door 
should  bo  noticed,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  colour. 
The  ornaments  have  been  white,  on  a  blue  gronnd. 
The  original  iron-work  of  the  doors  should  also  be 
remarked.  The  tomb  of  Bishop  West  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chapel,  under  a  window  which  contains 
some  fragments  of  old  glass.  The  scnlptored  figures 
and  ornaments  have  been  terribly  shattered,  possibly  in 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Protector  Somerset 
in  15i7,  for  the  "  general  purification  of  the  churcbes," 
which  ordered  that  "  firom  vpall  and  window  every 
picture,  every  image  commemorate  of  saint  or  pro- 
phet or  apostle,  was  to  be  extirpated  and  put  away 
'  so  that  them  should  remain  no  memory  of  the  same  °.' " 
These  orders  were  no  doubt  perfectly  obeyed ;  but 
'  Froude,  Hist.  Eug.,  Tol,  v.  p.  37. 
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works  GO  Tccently  completed  as  this  cbapel,  Still 
freeli  in  colour  and  gilding,  would  at  onco  attract 
attention,  and  were  probably  the  first  to  suffer.  The 
chapel  here  may  be  compared  with  that  built  hj 
Bishop  West  in  the  parish  church  of  Putney,  Surrey, 
his  birth-place. 

Over  Biahop  West's  tomb  is  a  range  of  seven  small 
podimcntcd  arches,  of  Alan  of  Walsingham's  eiquisito 
Decorotod  work,  fitted  in  under  a  late  segmental  arch, 
below  which  is  an  inscription  recording  the  removal 
to  this  chapel,  in  1771,  of  the  bones  of  seven  bene- 
factors of  the  church  of  Ely,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  small  arches  beneath: — Wulstan,  Arch' 
bishop  of  York,  died  1023  ;  Osmund,  a  Swedish 
bishop,  died  about  1067;  Alwin,  bishop  of  Elmham, 
died  1029 ;  ^Ifgar,  bishop  of  Elmham,  died  1029 ; 
Edaotb,  bishop  of  Dorchester,  killed  by  the  Danes  in 
1016  ;  Atholstan,  bishop  of  Elmham,  died  about  996 ; 
and  Brithnoth,  duke  of  Northumbria,  killed  in  battle 
by  the  Danes  991.  Bishop  OBmund,  who  came  to 
England  from  Sweden  when  a  very  aged  man,  remained 
for  some  time  attached  to  the  household  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  ;  and  tben  ended  his  days  at  Ely.  Duke 
Brithnoth  had  visited  the  monastery  before  setting 
out  to  attack  the  Northmen  on  the  coast  of  EsBex,  and 
bestowed  many  manors  on  the  monks,  on  condition 
that,  if  ho  fell  in  battle,  they  should  bring  his  body 
to  Ely  for  interment,  which  they  did.  The  remains 
of  these  seven  benefactors  were  first  interred  in  the 
Saion   church;    and    were   removed  to    the  Norman 
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cathedral  in  1154.  Tlie  small  coffers  wbicli  coatained 
them  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  north  wall  of 
A  Iff-"  of  WiilHinghain's  choir ;  where  they  woro  found 
when  the  choir  was  altered  (aee  §  iv.)  in  1770.  They 
were  then  re-interrod  in  the  chapel. 

At  the  eiid  of  the  chapel,  under  a  windoir  filled  with 
very  heavy  dark  etained  glass  by  Evans  (representing 
the  four  Evangeliete,  with  St.  John  the  Baptiet  in  the 
centre),  is  a  high  canopied  altar-tomb  for  Biehop 
Sparee,  died  1836. 

XXV,  In  its  architecture  the  eoath  ehoiT-aiaU 
generally  rcaembles  the  north ;  but  with  marked 
differences  between  the  plan  of  the  vaults  of  the  two 
aisles,  the  mouldings  of  tho  ribs,  and  the  irregularities 
in  the  masonry,  shewing  conclusively  that  the  work 
was  begun  on  the  south  side.  The  window  adjoining 
Bishojj  West's  chapel  is  a  memorial  for  Ashley 
Sfabke,  "  qui  obiit  in  armis  BalaclaTs,  Oct.  25, 1854." 

On  the  floor  under  this  window  is  a  remark- 
able fragment  of  a  monumoiit  displaying  very  early  . 
sculpture,  found  in  1829  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Ely,  beneath  the  flooring  ef  the  nave.  [Plato  VIII.] 
An  angel  with  wings  raised  above  the  head,  bears  in 
the  folding  of  his  robe  a  small  naked  figure  (tho  soul) 
apparently  of  a  bishop,  since  a  crozier  projects  at  the 
dde.  Tho  hands  of  this  small  figure  arc  spread  open 
in  front,  thumb  touching  thnmb.  The  angcl  wears  a 
kind  of  cope,  omnmeiited  at  tho  sides,  Eound  hie 
head  is  a  large  circular  nimbus  with  a  jewelled  rim ; 
and  the  wings   ore  thrown  up  grandly  at  the  back. 
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filling  nearly  all  the  upper  part  of  tlie  arch  nader  the 
canopy.  Thia  in  raised  on  long  shafts,  wid  shews  a 
mass  of  buildings  with  cifciilar  arches  above  the  head. 
On  the  inside  rim  is  the  inscription,  "  So  8.  Michael 
oret  p'  me,"  The  slab,  tlio  lower  part  of  which  ie 
gone,  is  of  Purbock  mnrblc.  The  work  is  no  doubt 
very  early  Norman,  and  of  tho  highest  interest.  The 
fteventh  bay,  from  the  veet,  exhibits  a  large  blocked 
arch,  in  which  has  been  placed  the  marble  recumbent 
effigy  of  the  late  Professor  Selwth  (died  1875)  by 
Mr.  Nicholls. 

XXVI.  Against  the  sonth  wall  the  monnment  in 
the  siith  bay  is  of  Bishop  Ocsrarao  (1675 — 1684),  a 
reclining  figure  leaning  his  mitred  head  on  his  left 
elbow:  "Vitam  egit  ei»libem,  angelicam,"  says  tho 
inscription.  In  the  fonrth  bay  is  tho  very  striking 
alabaster  efSgy  of  Bishop  Hkaton  (I GOO— 160'.*).  He 
wears  a  scull-cap,  bis  raised  Lands  are  clasped  in 
prayer,  and  he  is  attired  in  a  richly  figured  cope,  n 
very  late  example  of  this  vestment ;— in  the  third  bay 
that  of  Robert  Stewabd,  Esq.  (ilied  1570),  in  a  richly 
coloured  heraldic  tabard,  reclining  uncomfortably  with 
his  left  elbow  supported  by  a  helmet ;- — in  the  second 
that  of  Sir  Mark  Stbwabd  (ditd  1603),  with  an 
effigy  clad  in  complete  armour,  of  which  it  is  a  good 
example,  reposing  under  a  Doric  temple ;— in  the 
first  bay  the  white  marble  effipy  of  Bishop  Aluen,  in 
liis  opiwopal  robes,  rising  ami  h>ohing  around  with 
wonder,  by  Tomoult,  not  loo  good. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  aisle  at  tho  hack  of  tho 
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Btalls  are  the  raonnmenta  of  Bishop  Moobb  (1707^ 
1714),  an  amfttour  phyaioitto   as   the   inscription  in- 


"  Jam  licet  im)irobft  more  satiet  Be  oorpore  Maori 
Prjeaulis  et  Medici ;  aed  neo  ioultus  obit ; " — 
binhbering  eheruba  watch  on  either  side  of  the  monn- 
njent; — of  Bishop  Ecttb  (1738  — 1747),  with  bust; 
and  of  Bifihop  Greenb  (1723—1788),  with   an   urn 
between  composite  columua. 

On  the  floor  are  the  matrices  of  many  brasses  which 
have  disappeared ;  and  two  good  perfect  oues,  the  first 
for  Dean  Ttndall,  Master  of  Quoons'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, died  1614,  who  is  represented  in  his  robe,  with 
a  square-cut  benrd.     The  inscription  runs — 

"  Ugqnequo,  Doioine,  Ueqnequo.  The  body  of  the  worthy 
and  reverende  praelate,  Umphry  Tyndall,  doth  here  eipect 
the  coming  of  our  Savionr. 

"  In  presence,  goTemment,  good  actions,  and  in  birth. 

Grave,  wise,  coiin^ieouB,  noble  was  this  earth. 

The  poore,  the  Church,  the  College,  say  here  hes 

A  Friend,  a  Dean,  a  Master, — true,  good,  wise." 

On  a  small  brass  plate  was  a  curious  inscription, 

which  appears  to  have  been  restored  away,  reoording 

{Tyndall  by  birth, 
Cosee  by  choice, 
Upcher  in  a.^e  and  for  Cdmfort." 

The  other  brass  is  that  of  Bishop  Goodbicb  (1634 — 
1554),  Tory  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  episcopal 
Testments  worn  after  the  early  Reformation.  In  his 
right  liand  he  holds  the  Bible ;  and  the  great  seal  of 


England  hangs  "below.  Goodrich  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1561.  "Magnus  tandem  Anglie  foetus 
OancolIariiiH  "  runs  the  inscription,  "  charier  no  Prin- 
oipi  propter  siugalarem  pmdoutiani,  an  amabUior 
populo  propter  intogritntom  ct  ahstineatiam  faerat 
ad  jndicandum  eet  perquam  difficile."  Obaerve  the 
renaissanee  character  of  the  oraamenta  on  the  chasuble 
and  other  vcBtments.  The  iron  gateg  of  the  choir- 
nifiles  are  modern,  by  Skidmore:  that  of  the  f 
aisle  being  a  gift  of  G.  Alan  Lowndes,  of  Borrington 
Hall,  Essex,  that  of  the  north  aisle,  of  the  late  Dean 
Peac">ck ;  very  rich  and  excellent  in  design.  The 
flowers  and  com  in  the  upper  part  of  that  leading  into 
the  Bonth  aiele,  coloured  and  gilt,  should  bo  specially 
remarked, 

XXVII.  The  Chapter  Library  is  arranged  in  the 
oast  aislo  of  the  sonth  transept,  which  was  long  siuoe 
enclosed  for  the  purpose.  The  collection  is  principally 
hifitorical  and  theological ;  but  it  contains  nothing 
calling  for  especial  notice. 

XXVIII,  Through  a  passage  opening  from  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  north  transept  we  enter  the 
Lady-chapelt  which  was  formerly  approached  through 
the  canopied  arcb  already  noticed  in  the  north 
choir  aisle.  When  perfect,  it  was  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  and  elaborate  examples  of  the  Decorated 
period  to  bo  found  in  England;  and  it  will  still  amply 
repay  the  most  careful  study,  as  "a  perfect  store- 
house of  stataary  and  elaborate  tabemoule-work " 
(Sleicart).      But    the   proportions    are    not   pleasing. 
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It  IB  decidedly  ton  broad  for  its  height,  and  it  eufiere 
from  cicess  of  decoration.  On  the  dcBtTuction  of  the 
church  of  St.  Ctobs  this  chapol  was  assigned  to  the 
parishioners  of  Holy  Trinity  as  their  parish  ehurch. 
lu  this  character  this  beautiful  building  was  allowed 
to  sitik  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  The 
interior  was  filled  with  square  pews  of  the  rudest 
make.  The  rich  scnlpture  was  coated  with  successive 
layers  of  whitewash.  Damp  and  decay  seemed  to  claim 
Walsingbam's  lovely  creation  as  their  owa.  The  last 
few  years,  however,  have  witnessed  a  favourable 
change.  The  interior  has  been  fitted  with  open  oak 
beaches,  the  whitewash  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
whole  biiilding  haa  received  repair  and  restoration. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Lody-chapel  was  laid  on  the 
Festival  of  the  Annunciation,  1321,  by  Alan  of  Wal- 
singhom,  architect  of  the  octagon,  who  was  at  the  time 
sub-prior  of  the  monastery.  The  work  was  continued 
for  twenty-eight  years  under  the  euperintondence  of 
John  of  Wisbech,  one  of  the  monks,  and  finished  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  de  L'IsIe,  1349,  when  Alan  of 
Walsingham  had  become  prior,  in  which  year  John  of 
Wisbech  is  recorded  to  have  died  of  the  plague.  John, 
whilst  digging  the  foundations,  is  said  to  have  found  a 
brass  pot  full  of  money,  with  which  he  paid  the  work- 
men as  long  OB  it  lasted''.  He  received  contributions 
also  from  different  quarters;  and  the  Bishop,  Simou 
de  Montocute,  gave  largely  toward  the  work, — "  like 
Simon  the  high-pricBt,  the  son  of  Oiiiaa,"  soys  the 

'  MoDaoh.  Elieng.,  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  651, 
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Mouk  of  Ely,  "  who  in  his  life  repaired  the  honm 

again,  and  in  his  days  fortified  the  templeB'," 

Although  John  of  Wisbeoh  superintended  the  work, 
the  architect  was  in  all  probability  Alan  of  Walsing- 
hain.  The  chapel  is  a  long  parallelogram  of  five  bays, 
with  five  windows  on  either  eido,  the  tracery  in  which 
is  alike.  The  east  end  is  nearly  filled  by  ft  large 
window  of  seven  lights,  the  design  of  which  is  nn- 
nsaal,  and  suggests  the  approaching  change  from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  At  tlie  west  end  ib 
another  large  window,  difiering  in  tracery,  inserted 
by  the  executors  of  Bishop  Barnet  in  1374.  Both 
east  and  west  windows  have  transoms.  The  roof 
is  an  elaborate  lie I'ue- vault,  resembling  that  of  the 
Decorated  portion  of  the  choir.  Between  all  the  side 
windows  is  rich  tabcraacle-work  with  cnuopies,  from 
which  the  figures  have  disappeared ;  and  along  the 
wall  beneath  runs  a  series  of  uicLoa  and  complex 
tabernacle- work,  upon  which  every  possible  decoration 
of  architecture  sculpture  and  painting  has  been  un- 
sparingly bestowed.  This  is  formed  by  three  arches 
in  each  bay,  with  projecting  canopies,  and  spandrils 
above  filled  with  sculpture.  This  arcade,  with  its 
brackets  and  canopies,  deserves  especial  notice.  The 
rerodos  below  the  east  ivindow  was  probably  the  work 
of  Bishop  Fordham,  1390.  "The  masonry  of  the 
middle  pair  of  mullious  of  the  window,  which  are 
of  unusual  solidity,  shews  that  the  reredos  and  east 
window  were  originally  combined  with  some  doooratiTe 
''  Ecclus.  I.  1. 


Btracture  wbich  stood  on  a  solid  platform  oxtfindiDg 
across  the  chapel,  considorftbly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  floor.  A  large  figure  of  the  Virgin,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  chapel-keeper's  rolls,  probably  obstructed 
the  midtlle  light  from  the  sill  of  the  transom  "  (Bee. 
D.  J.  Ste.tcart,  p.  141).  The  whole  has  been  terribly 
shattered.  The  Protector's  injunctions  were  obeyed 
but  too  well ;  yet  much  of  the  foliage  and  lesser 
dotnila  has  remained  uninjured  beneath  the  sncces- 
sivo  coats  of  whitewaah,  now  happily  removed. 

The  position  of  this  Lody-cbapel  is  unusual.  The 
Lady-chapel  at  Peterborough,  of  earlier  date  (1278), 
but  now  destroyed,  was,  however,  similarly  placed. 
Other  examples  of  Lady-ohapels  added  elsewhere  than 
at  the  eastern  end,  occur  at  Oxford,  Euchester,  Durham, 
and  Bristol.  In  nearly  all  these  coses,  the  most  honour- 
able position,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  was 
reserved  for  the  shrine  of  the  local  saint, — as  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Durham,  and  St.  Etheldreda  at  Ely. 

XXIX.  A  Ktaircase  in  the  north  tmnBcpt  leads  to 
the  upper  parte  of  the  cathedral ;  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  which  is  the  timber  bracing  of  the  roof  of 
the  octagon,  added  some  time  after  its  completion,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  entire  work.  A  fine  inltrior 
view,  looking  westi«ard,  is  obtained  from  the  passage 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  tier  of  windows  at  the  east 
end  ;  and  a  vast  panoToma  of  the  fens  and  lowlands  of 
Cambridgeshire,  with  the  Ouse  winding  through  them, 
is  gained  from  the  summit  of  the  western  tower,  which 
is  ascended  from  the  south- west  transept. 
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XXX.  Passiiig  ont  of  the  cathedral  by  tho  western 
porch,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  exterior.  Beyond  the 
mined  north-weat  transept,  tho  Ml  of  which  hae 
already  (S  v.)  been  noticed,  b  view  k  obtained  of  tho 
great  megtern  loteer,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  the 
work  of  Biahop  Ridbl  (1174—1189).  The  gradunl 
development  of  the  Early  Englieh  style  may  be  traced 
in  its  BucceBsive  stories.  The  octagon  itself,  with  its 
buttroBBing  turrets,  was  added  during  the  Decorated 
period ;  and  w«g  originally  crowned  with  a  slender 
Bpire  of  wood,  which  was  removed  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  Tho  pierced  openings  in  the  parapet 
of  the  tower  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buttress 
tiurets  occaBionally  proiluca  beautiful  nnd  unaEoal 
e&cta  of  light. 

Tho  Perpendicular  windows  inserted  in  the  triforinm 
of  the  navo  iu  1460  may  here  be  remarlced  ;  as  well  ob 
the  buttressing  turrets,  with  their  spire-like  termina- 
tiouB,  at  the  end  of  the  great  transept.  A  portion  of 
the  north-west  comer  of  this  north  tranecpt  fell  in 
1699;  but  was  rebuilt,  and  tho  original  stone-work 
carefully  replaced,  tinder  the  care  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  part  rebuilt  may,  however,  be  readily 
traced  on  the  exterior,  though  scarcely  within.  The 
east  wall  of  tho  north  transept,  being  partially  hidden 
by  the  Lady-chapel,  was  happily  allowed  to  remain 
unaltered,  and  deserves  attention  as  the  only  part  of 
die  exterior  where  the  original  design  of  the  Norman 
triforiura  and  clerestory  can  bo  seen,  tho  triforiuin  wall  <, 
prcfierving  its  ancient  height. 
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The  centnil  Octagon,  from  whatever  part  it  is  ob- 
Herved,  groups  well  with  the  lines  of  the  transept 
and  nnve,  and  with  the  transept  tarrets.  The  wide 
under  portion  is  flat  roofed,  with  turrets  at  the  angles  : 
between  which  runs  a  pierced  parapet.  The  very 
beautiful  tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  h-maller  aides 
of  the  octagon  should  here  be  noticed  from  the  ex- 
terior ;  as  well  oa  the  arcade  above,  pierced  with  Lights 
for  the  inner  roof,  six  in  the  larger  sides,  three  in 
the  smaller.  The  lantern  rises  in  two  stories,  with 
slender  buttresses  at  the  angles.  The  upper  storj 
was  originally  designed  for  bells,  which  remained 
there  till  1669,  when  the  chapter  accounts  shew  a 
charge  for  removing  them.  I'he  boll-framos  existed 
till  the  repairs  by  Essex.  The  groovinga  worked  by 
the  bell-ropes  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  timber-worli 
within.  The  whole  has  very  recently  sustained  a 
complete  restoration,  iuclnding  the  completion  of  the 
spirelets  crowning  the  octagonal  angular  turrets — 
which  were  left  unfiaiehed  circa  1330 — as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  Dean  Peacock. 

SXXI.  Buttresses  with  high  pinnacles  rise  between 
the  bays  of  the  Lody-ohapel ;  above  the  east  window 
of  which  is  a  scries  of  niches,  once  filled  with  figures. 

The  East  End  of  the  cathedral  itself  (Bishop  Hugh's 
work)  is  a  grand  example  of  Early  English  [Plate  IX.]; 
and  rises  in  fine  contrast  witli  the  short  green  tnrf 
which  closes  quite  up  round  it.  Buttresses  with 
niches  and  canopies  rise  on  cither  side  of  the  three 
tiers  of  ivindows  (the  uppermost  of  which  lights  the 
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roof),  tbo  clustered  sbafta  dividing  which,  with  all 
their  mouldings  aud  details,  will  amply  repay  notice. 
One  of  the  principal  huttressea  has  been  crowned  with 
a  crocketed  pinnacle  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Balvin, 
at  the  coBt  of  Mr.  Eercefoi'd  Hope.  It  can  hardly  he 
called  Bucceesful.  Bomark  also  the  varied  forms  of 
the  foiled  omauontB  in  the  epandrila  and  in  the  gahle. 
The  alterations  made  hy  BiBhops  Aluock  and  West 
at  the  extremities   of  the  aisles   may  also   be  here 


Passing  to  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  remark  the 
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flying  buttresses  with  their  lofty  pinnacles  which 
unite  the  wall  of  the  triforium  with  the  clerestory. 
These  arc  of  Decorated  character,  and  were  no  doubt 
added  when  the  triforium  itself  was  altered,  early  iu 
the  fourteenth  century.  (See  §  ivi.)  The  original 
form  of  the  triforium  windows  may  be  seen  in  the  two 
bays  of  tbe  choir  between  the  Decorated  work  and 
Bishop  Hugh's.  The  change  made  here  has  already 
been  pointed  out  from  within.  (§  svi.)  The  southern 
wall  and  coupled  lancets  of  Bishop  Hugh's  triforium, 
with  the  cornice  of  trefoiled  arches,  still  remain  in 
these  two  bays. 

The  windows  of  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, now  lighting  the  Library,  are  very  pure  eiomples 
of  late  Early  English— two-light  with  cinquefoiled 
circles  in  the  head. 

Tbe  recessed  Perpendicular  window  in  tho  upper 
part  of  tbe  south  transept  is  curious,  and  should  be 
noticed. 

XXXn.  Tnces  of  tbe  slype,  or  passage  to  the  ceme- 
tery, may  be  seen  at  tho  south  end  of  this  transept. 
The  CloUlerg  themselves  lay  as  usual  under  the  south 
side  of  the  nave.  Their  extent  con  be  accurately  traced 
by  walls  and  foundations,  but  of  tbe  actual  cloister 
Tory  little  is  left,  beyond  a  fragment  of  tho  east  walk 
which  forma  a  covered  entraDco  to  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  a  portion  of  the  north  walk,  preserved, 
we  are  told,  to  make  a  wall  for  the  Dean's  garden. 
Part  of  this  walk  has  been  roofed  over  to  serve  as 
a  choristers'  vestry  and'library.  These  remains  of  tbe 
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cloister  are  of  tlie  latest  Perpendicular,  erected  ii» 
1509,  and  arc  of  little  intereet.  Two  Norman  door- 
ways, mucli  enriched,  open  into  the  nave  on  tliis  aide 
of  the  church.  That  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave- 
aisle  wftB  the  Monks'  entrance,  and  has  a  trefoiled 
heading,  with  figures  holding  pastoral  etaves  in  the 
Hpandrils,  and  twisted  dra- 
gons above.  The  foliage  and 
mouldingH,  which  are  very  rich 
and  involved,  iadicatc,  like  the 
heading  of  the  doorway.its  late 
•T  transitional  character.  The 
I  lower  entrance,  at  the  sonth- 
west  angle  of  the  cloisters,  wa8 
the  Prior'g  door  [^TilUi-page^, 
and  IB  far  more  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  mocks.  In  the  tyiu- 
panoin  is  the  Saviour  within 
icuipu™  tram  ui«  Pnor'i  Dior,  an  elongfttcd  aureole,  sup- 
jiorted  by  angola.  The  curious  grotesques  and  orna- 
ments deserve  careful  notice.  Both  doorways  may  be 
compared  with  the  Norman  work  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which  is  of 
similar  character,  and  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The 
Chapter-hoase,  which  stood  in  the  open  space  to  the 
south  of  the  south  transept,  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  exterior  of  the  south-west  transept  indicates 
the  different  dates  which  have  already  been  pointed 
out  from  within.  {§  v.)  The  npper  portion  of  the 
transept  walls,  and  of  the  lofty  octanguloi-  flanking 


ffDitircittuat  gailBings. 
turrets,  are  Early  English,  the  lower  pnrt  late  Norman. 
ButtresHOB,  flat  in  the  under  Btory,  and  paesing  firet 
into  double  Bhofts  and  thoo  into  a  eingle  one,  run  up 
in  the  centre  of  each  side,  and  divide  the  tiers  of 
windows  and  blind  arcades. 

XXXin.  The  remains  of  the  Conventaal  Building* 
are  extensive  and  interesting.  The  most  ancient  por- 
tions are  a  Norman  crypt  under  part  of  the  Prior's 
Lodge,  and  some  Norman  fragments  in  the  long  build- 
ing stretching  north  of  "  Ely  Porta  " — the  groat  gate 
of  the  monaetery.  This  range  of  buildings  was  bnilt 
on  vaults,  and  consisted  of  a  aeriea  of  long  narrow 
rooms,  which  may  have  been  used  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  gneets.  It  now  serves  as  the  Free  School  of  the 
College  and  the  houses  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the 
Precentor.  The  whole  mass  of  the  boildings,  gray  and 
pictnresqne,  with  their  ivied  walls,  their  green  conrta 
and  gardens,  covers  a  considerable  space,  and  suggests 
the  great  size  and  importance  of  the  ancient  monastery. 

A  short  distance  east  of  tfao  south  transept  are  the 
piers  and  arches  of  the  Infirmary,  of  late  Norman  date, 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  canons'  houses,  to  which  its 
central  aisle  forms  a  passage  of  enti'ance.  The  mould- 
ings of  the  arches  and  all  the  detaiLt  deserve  notice. 

The  Infirmary  was  built  on  the  usual  model.  Its 
plan  was  that  of  a  church  with  nave,  side-aisles,  and 
chancel,  the  former  serving  a«  the  common  hall,  the 
bods  being  placed  in  the  aisles,  and  the  chancel  form- 
ing the  chapel  of  the  sick  brethren.  The  nave  is  of 
nine  baya ;  the  chancel  of  four  bays,  with  a  projecting 
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eacrarium,  wliich  prceervea  its  vaulting,  belag  1 
porated  in  one  of  the  canonical  residenceB.  The 
rooflesB  nave  in  still  crossed  by  the  chancel  arcli  of 
TrenBition-Norraan  character.  On  the  north  side  was 
the  "Gent-hall,"  built  by  Alan  of  Walsingham,  as 
a  hall  for  those  who  were  recovering  from  sickneas. 
It  now  forms  a  canonical  house,  and  is  little  altered. 
The  basement  retains  throe  vaulted  bays.  At  the 
west  end  are  five  Earljr  Eoglish  arcihes,  each  of  which 
incloaes  a  double  arch,  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
two,  belonging  to  the  '*  dark  cloister  "  leading  into  the 
Infirmary  from  the  vaults  uuder  the  dormitory,  which 
ran  southwards  from  the  wall  of  the  south  transept. 
A  fragment  of  thia  vault  exists  in  the  ofhccB  of  one  of 
the  canons'  bouses,  now  blocked  up. 

The  Deanerg  has  been  constructed  from  the  ancient 
Guexlea  Sail,  dating  from  tho  thirteenth  century,  and 
still  retains  its  long  roof,  with  a  foiled  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  west  wall.  The  Prior'*  Lodge 
estended  beyond  it,  south ;  and  was  built  round  a 
small  quadrangle.  The  high  windows  of  the  prior'a 
great  ball  remain  in  a  house  adjoining  Prior  Crmeden'a 
Chapel  [Plate  X.l, — a  small  but  very  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  domestic  chattel,  of  Decorated  date,  founded 
by  Prior  John  of  Crawden,  who  died  in  1441,  and  pro- 
bably designed  by  Alaa  of  Walsingham.  The  window- 
tracery,  the  niches,  and  the  ancient  tiles  at  tho  altar 
should  all  be  noticed.  [Plate  XI.]  The  chapel,  which 
had  been  converted  into  bod-rooms,  has  been  restored. 

The  adjoining  house,  occupied  as  a  canonical  tesi- 
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deuce,  also  formed  part  of  tlie  Frior'a  Lodge.  The 
vaulted  basement  is  the  oldeat  part  of  the  monaeter; 
eiistiug,  and  may  have  been  built  in  Abbot  Simeon's 
time.  A  maguificcnt  hall  was  erected  over  it  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  of  wJiich  there  still  remain 
traces  of  a  large  wiadow  which  lighted  it  from  the 
south,  a  door  arch,  and  a  fireplace,  which  is  "perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  example  of  a  fourteenth-century 
fireplace  in  England.  Its  detail  is  very  elaborate,  and 
it  hafl  four  beautiful  brackets,  which  appear  to  have 
been  intended  for  candlesticks '." 

At  some  distance  south  ia  "  Ely  Porta,"  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  monastery,  begun  in  the  year  of 
Prior  Buckton's  death,  1396.  The  room  above  the 
archway  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  King's 
Grammar-school,  founded  in  1541  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

On  the  north  aide  of  the  monastery  an  entrance 
remains  beneath  a  tower  opposite  the  Lody-chapol. 
The  residences  of  the  SacrinC  and  Elemosynariug  were 
in  this  range  of  building,  abutting  on  tbe  street.  The 
canonical  residence  which  forms  the  eaetera  portion 
of  this  range,  was  the  old  almonry.  Like  most  mo- 
nastic offices,  it  consisted  of  a  long  narrow  building, 
with  a  vaulted  basemont.  This  last  stiU  exists,  and 
is  divided  by  a  row  of  octagonal  columns  down  the 
centre.    There  are  traces  of  a  triplet  in  the  east  gable. 

XXXIV.  The  Bithopa  Palace,  west  of  the  cathedral, 

'  Parker's  Domestic  Architecture  (Fourteenth  Century), 
p.  277. 
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dfttea  for  tbe  moBt  part  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIL, 
of  which  it  is  u  good  example.  The  turreted  winge 
were  built  by  Bifihop  Alcock  (1486—1601),  whose 
»rma  are  on  the  &cint  of  the  eastern  wing.  The 
gallery  adjoining  the  weetern  wing  was  the  work 
of  Bishop  GooDBioH  (1534—1554),  temp.  Edward  VI. 
A  gallery  formerly  croBsed  the  road,  leading  from 
tbe  north-cast  wing  of  tbe  palace  to  tbe  eonth-west 
transept  of  the  cathedral. 

In  tbe  palace  ie  preserved  the  very  curionn  "  Tabula 
ElienBis;"  a  copy  (which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.)  of  one  which  formerly  hnng  in 
tbe  great  ball  of  the  monaetery.  The  "Tabula" 
repreeentB  forty  Norman  kni^ts,  each  in  company 
with  a  monk,  and  eiich  having  his  shield  of  arms  above 
him,  with  his  name  and  office.  The  knights  are  eaid  to 
have  been  placed  by  tbe  Conqueror  in  tbe  monastery, 
after  the  taking  of  the  Isle  of  Ely :  they  became  so 
friendly  with  the  monks,  that  on  their  departure  the 
brethren  "  brought  thorn  as  for  as  Haddenhmn  in  pro- 
cessioB,  with  singing;"  and  afterwards  placed  the 
"Tabula"  in  their  ball  for  a  perpetual  memory  of 
tlieir  guests.  The  meaning  and  true  history  of  the 
"  Tabula "  are  quite  uncertain,  and  can  scarcely  be 
even  gnossod  at.  Mono  of  the  monastic  historians  of 
Ely  refer  to  it.  It  will  bo  found  engraved  in  Bcut- 
ham's  "  History  of  Ely,"  and  in  Fuller's  "  Church 
History." 

XXXV.  The  beet  general  cieie  of  the  west  front 
will  bo   obtained   either  from  the  end  of  the  lawn 
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fronting  the  Biahop'e  Falaco,  or  from  a  jioint  at  tho 
Bido  of  the  lawn,  aboat  Lalfway  down.  [Plate  XII.] 
From  the  north-eaBt  corner  of  the  Markot-place  there 
ia  a  good  view  of  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
the  south  front  of  the  west  tower  and  transept  riBes 
very  grandly  above  the  road  by  which  Ely  ie  ap- 
proached from  the  railway  etntion.  A  striking  view 
of  the  navo  and  weetem  tower  may  be  gained  from  the 
end  of  the  lane  of  honees  in  whieh  are  the  arches  of 
the  Infirmary.  (§  xxsm.)  From  this  point  the  open 
BpaceB  between  the  buttreaa- turrets,  and  the  great 
western  tower,  as  well  as  the  open  lancets  of  the 
turrets  themselveB,  produce  very  striking  effects. 

Of  the  entire  cathedral,  the  best  general  views  are— 
&om  a  bridge  over  the  railway  not  far  &om  the  station, 
on  the  east  side  [Frontispiece],  and  that  from  the 
mound  in  the  park  on  the  eonth  side  near  the  Ely 
Porta,  now  known  as  Cherry  Hill.  The  enormous 
length  of  the  vast  stnictnre  is  well  seen  from  here. 
There  is  an  excellent  distant  view  from  Stuntney-hill, 
a  slight  rise  on  the  Kewmarkot-road  about  two  miles 
from  Ely.  The  cathedral  is  oa  completely  a  landmark 
to  the  whole  of  the  Fen  country  as  is  the  great  tower 
of  Mechlin  to  the  lowlands  of  Brabant ;  and  its  glories, 
thus  recorded  in  monastic  verse,  ore  still  the  pride  of 
the  entire  district  ;— 

"  Hajc  Hunt  Elya;,  Lanlerna,  Capella  Marias, 

Alqne  Moleudinuni,  multum  dans  Vinea  vinum. 

Cantinet  ineonteB,  quoa  valiant  undique  ponies : 

Hos  ditant  monies  i  nee  dtisimt  flumina,  fouUa. 

Kemen  ab  anguiilA  duoit  Insula  nobilig  ilia." 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


I^isforg  of  i\jt  Stt,  toilb  S|ort  ^oiitn  of  t^r 
prinripal  ^is^oi^s. 

AMONASTEEY  for  both  toen  and  women  was  foTuidecl  »t 
Ely  by  St.Etlicldreda,  in  the  year  673.  It  wm  de- 
atrojed  during  the  great  Danish  invasion  in  870 ;  and  in 
970  was  refoTinded  by  Etiielwold,  Bishop  of  WincUestet, 
for  Benedictine  moaka.  In  1109  this  monastei;  wna  made 
the  scat  of  a  new  bbliopric,  taken  eul  of  the  great  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  CambridgesliiFe. 

St.  Etheldreda  ■,  the  foundtesa  of  the  original  monastery, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  5iunt,3,  was  the 
dflufibter  of  Anna,  King  of  tbe  East  Anglians,  who  fell  in 
battle  \rith  Fcnda  of  Mcrcia  in  the  year  C54.  AfW  his 
death  bis  wife  Heresiwytha  took  refuge  in  the  eonvent  of 
Chellc,  near  Paris :  and  his  four  duughtcrs,  Sexbuiga, 
Ethelburga,  Etheldreda,  and  Withhur);a,  all,  at  different 
periods,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  distinguished 
patronesses  of  the  monastic  life.  Two  years  before  her 
father's  death  Etheldreda  had  become  the  wife  of  Toodberot, 
"King"  of  the  Soutli  Gyrvians,  or  "feomen,"  (j/fr,  A.-8., 
'a  fen')  whose  district  lay  in  the  border-land  between 
Mcreia  and  East  Auglia.    Etheldreda  received  from  Tend- 

•  Tbe  beat  and  earliest  authority  for  the  life  of  St.  Etbeldrada 
Is  Bedn.  Hint.  Eoclet.,  iv.  ch.  lii.  A  life  oompiled  is  Uia  twelfth 
centur;  by  Thomu  o{  Ely  ia  printed  ia  the  seodnd  volume  <rf 
Mehillon'*  Ad.>  &mcl.  Ofd.  Bated.,  and  (partly)  in  Wkirtgo'. 
Anyiia  SiKnt,  voi.  L 
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beret  the  Isle  of  Ely  as  ber  dower  i  and  on  her  hosbuid'B 
death,  three  jenrs  after  her  marriage,  she  retired  there,  in- 
duced as  much  hj  the  solitude  as  bythe  pTotection  afforded 
bj  the  BiUTOMidiiig  marshes.  Her  widowhood  continued 
for  five  jears,  when  she  was  again  sought  in  marriage 
bj  Egfrid  of  Nortbumbria.  Etlieldreda  is  said  to  baTe 
made  a  tow  of  perpetua!  virginity,  which  waa  respected  by 
both  her  husbands,  and  in  the  twelfth  ycai  of  her  marriage 
with  Egfrid  she  obtained  his  leave  to  put  into  execution 
a  long-formed  project,  and  received  the  veil  from  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Wilfrid,  at  Coldingham  in  Berwickshire,  where 
St.  Eliba,  aunt  of  King  Egfrid,  bod  founded  a  monaster;^. 
Egfrid,  however,  soon  repented  of  liis  permission,  and  set 
out  for  Coldingham  with  a  band  of  followers,  intending  to 
take  his  Queen  from  the  mouastery  by  Tioleoee.  By  the 
advice  of  the  Abbess,  EthelJreda  fled,  to  take  refuge  in  her 
old  borne  at  Ely;  and  immediately  on  leaving  the  monastety, 
witb  her  two  attendant  uuns,  Sevenna  and  Severs,  she 
climbed  a  hill  named  Colbert's  Head,  on  which  she  was 
seen  by  Egbert  and  his  followers.  A  miracle,  howe»er,  waa, 
according  to  the  legend,  wrought  in  her  favour.  The  sea 
swept  inland,  and  surrounded  the  hill,  on  which  the  three 
COQsecrated  virgins  remained  in  prayer  for  seven  days, 
until  Egbert,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  approach  them, 
retired  in  despair.  A  spring  of  fresh  water  broke  forth 
from  the  rock  at  the  prayer  of  Eliieldreiia ;  and  the  ascenii- 

"  Dr.  Hoofi  jndgmeDt  of  St  EtheWreda,  slthoogh  witbont 
doabl  troe  in  itself,  leemi  hardly  to  nialte  .uffioient  aUowance  for 
the  diflennce  between  tho  leventh  century  ind  the  nineteenth. 
"Her  fsDaticism  h»d  io  it  ■  tinge  of  inwnity.  la  defisnee  of 
Scripture,  of  decency,  and  ol  commim  lenae,  abe  repudiated  her 
marriege  row,  and  iDCoutnged  in  her  folly  by  the  less  excnaable 
folly,  if  not  wane,  of  Wilfred,  ahe  detxmiiiied  to  leparate  from 
her  husband  iind  become  ■  nun.  Egfrid,  with  whom  the  Arch- 
Wihop  of  Canterbory  {Theodora!)  agreed,  regBrded  the  eepam- 
tion  in  the  light  of  b  divorce,  and  maiTie.1  again."— Zioei  of  tie 
ArMithopi  of  CanterbuTj/,  voL  L  p.  150, 
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ing  and  descending  foot]irmt3  of  tlie  three  nntu,  "impreased 
□n  t]w-  hill  side  as  on  melted  wax,"  vere  long  afterwards 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  mirade.  CoDtinoiog  her  flight 
to  Ely,  Etiieldreda  baited  for  some  dujs  at  Mflmm,  near 
Wintringham,  where  she  foimiied  a  ehnreh;  and  new  this 
place  occurred  the  "  miracle  of  her  staff."  Wearied  with 
her  journey,  she  one  day  slept  bj  the  wajside,  having  fixed 
her  staff  in  the  ground  at  her  bead.  On  waking  she  found 
the  dry  stuff  had  burst  into  leaf;  it  became  an  ash  tree,  ths 
"greatest  tree  in  all  that  couatry;"  and  the  place  of  her 
rest,  where  a  church  was  afterwards  built,  became  knows 
M'Etheldrcdestow.' 

On  her  arrival  at  Ely,  Ethelilreda  commenced  (a,d.  673) 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery  for  both  sexes,  as  was  then 
not  nncommon ;  the  site  of  wbicb  she  fixed  at  Crodendnne, 
abont  a  mile  south  of  the  existing  cathedral,  where,  accord- 
ing to  B  later  tradition,  a  chnrch  had  been  founded  bj  St. 
Augustine.    From  this  place,  however,  the  building  was 
almost  at  once  removed  to  the  high  ground  whore  tho    ■ 
cathedral  now  stimds, — from  which  the  original  choroh  of 
St.  Ethddrcda  was  placed  a  short  distance  westward.    St. 
Wilfrid,  the    famous  Bishop   of   Northumbria,  installed 
Etheldreda  as  abbcas  of  the  new  community,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Peterborough,  and  pcrliaps  of  Tbomey, 
VIM  the  earhest  of  the  great  moDasterics  of  tbe  fens',  I 
Etheldreda  ruled  it  until  679,  when  her  deathbed  i 
attended  by  her  "  priest,"  Huna,  who  bnried  her  in  the  1 
chnrcbyard  of  her  monastery,  and  himself  spent  the  rest  of  l 
his  life  OS  a  hermit,  on  one  of  the  ishmds  of  the  marshes'. 


•  The  datm  o(  tho  foundHlioos  of  tho  prinoipal  fon-Und  nut- 
DUlarios  oro  ns  fclloRs:— Polerborough  (MeduBfaEUnBUde),  aj). 
6M  ;  Thornej  (Ancarigl)  eirea  663(1}  if  Uiu  charter  InHrtod  In 
the  Bodleian  MS.  of  tho  Saion  Chroo.  is  to  bs  truited ;  Ely,  673* 
Cnmhmd,  71B  ;  Rmsk;,  97*. 

•  Now  kDowQ  u  "  lloaey "  (Hnns's)  Iilanii,  not   far  fmia 
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A  remarkable  miracle  is  recorded  bj  Bede  as  having  oc- 
-  ourred  in  the  jear  of  her  death.  A  youtli  QHrued  Vmtna, 
who  had  been  one  of  Etheldreda'a  hnuse-thegTis,  was  des- 
peratelj  wounded  in  a  Imttle  on  the  Trent,  between  Egfrid 
of  Nortiiumbria  and  Ethelred  of  Merciu.  He  laj  senseless 
for  a  day  and  a  night,  aiid  then,  recovering,  managed  t« 
drag  himself  from  the  battle-field,  when  he  was  token 
prisoner  bj  the  Mercians.  But  no  chains  could  bind  him. 
Thej  fell  off  perpetually  at  the  "third  hour  of  the  day," 
wheu  liis  brother  Tunna,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery,  wlio 
thonght  him  dead,  used  to  say  a  mass  for  his  soul.  He 
was  at  last  set  free,  oud  the  merits  of  his  former  mistress, 
St.  Etheldreda,  were  thought  to  have  assisted  in  loosing  (he 
chains  of  the  captive.  Sexburga,  sister  of  St.  Etheldrcdii, 
who  hnd  married  Erconbert  of  Kent,  and  on  his  death  had 
banded  a  monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  liad  witbdrann 
to  Ely  during  Etheldreda's  Ufetiine,  and  became  abbess  on 
lier  death.  Sixteen  years  later  she  deteruiiued  to  translate 
the  body  of  her  sister  into  the  church,  and  for  this  purpose 
ttnt  out  certain  of  the  bretlu^n  to  seek  a  block  of  stone 
from  which  a  shrme  might  he  mude.  They  found  a  coffin 
of  white  marble  among  the  ruins  of  Roman  Grautchester, 
close  to  Cambridge),  and  in  thia  the  body  of  the  Saint, 
which  was  found  satire  and  incorrupt,  was  duly  laid,  and 
removed  into  the  cburcb*.  Sexbu^a  was  afterwards 
herself  interred  near  it,  as  was  hsr  daugliter  Ermenilda, 
the  third  abbuss.  The  bodies  of  Sexburga  and  Ennenildo, 
both  of  whom  were  reverenced  as  saints,  wer«  afterwards 
enshrined,  and  were  removed,  together  with  that  of  St. 
ECheldreda,  iuto  the  existing  cathedral.    The  ibi'ee  abbesse-s, 
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palcberrims  ficlam,  opercalo  iinnque  limilu  lipiilis   Rpliniine 

tccLuBi Uirura  r«ra  in  modam  ita  aptnin  corpori  rirgiaii 

■arcophagum  inreatum  eat,  ac  >i  ei  specislitor  prKpnrmtutn  fnlsnt ; 
et  locus  qiKK|ae  capitii  Konum  fibrefiotai  ait  RteDsmsm  uspitis 
ilUiu  iptiuime  tigaratui  spparult." — Btda,  S.  £,,  lili.  iv.  «b.  lix 
TOL.  n.  rr.  1,  n 
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together  with  St.  Withburga,  another  sister  of  BtEthiL 
dcc'iio,  trho  roundGd  a  monaster;  at  Uerehain  in  Norfolk, 
but  whose  relics  were  afterwarila  remoTed  to  Elj,  were 
regarded  as  the  especial  patroncssea  of  the  Isle  of  Ely; 
and  such  waa  the  sanctitj  coaTerred  npoD  the  aoil  by  the 
holiness  of  their  lives,  and  bj  the  possession  of  their  relief 
that  Thomas  of  El;,  who  wrote  the  history  of  bis  monastery 
in  the  twelfth  century,  soggests,  as  a  more  lilting  etymo- 
logy than  "  eel's  island,"  the  Hebrew  words  El,  '  God,'  and  i 
ge,  '  earth,'  u  thotigh  the  island  had  been  marked  out  from  I 
the  beginning  for  God's  especial  service'.  The  translatios 
of  St.  Etiieldreda,  or  St.  Awdrev,  as  she  was  geaerallf 
called,  was  celebrated  on  the  17ti  of  October,  when  pil- 
grims flocked  to  her  shrine  from  all  quarters.  A  great 
fair  was  then  held  adjoining  the  monastery,  at  which  silken 
chains  or  laces,  called  '  Etlieldred's  chains,'  were  sold,  and 
displayed  as  'signs'  of  pilgrimafre.  The  word  'tawdiy' 
(St,  Aadreji)  is  said  to  be  derived  from  these  chuns,  and 
from  similar  'flimsy  aod  trivial'  objects,  sold  at  this  fair. 

St.  Werburgn,  the  fourth  abbeca,  dauahter  of  Ermcn- 
ilda  by  King  Wulfere  of  Uercia,  waa  buried  at  Banbury  in 
btaflbrdshire,  and  was  afterwardB  transUted  to  Chester,  of  J 
which  church  and  monastery  she  became   the  great  p»-  1 
trooeBs.   (See  ChbbtebOathrdbal.)   She  is  thelastabbeM  1 
whose  name  is  recorded.    The  monastery  was  deatniyed 
during  the  Danish  invasion  of  the  year  870,  when  Crow- 
Uod  and  Fcteiborongh  also  perished ;  and  Although  a  bodjr 
of  secular  clei^  was  soon  afterwards  established  on  its 
site,  Ely  had  entirely  lost  its  aucieat  importance,  when  the 
:>]onasi«ry  was   refounded  in  970,  by  Athelwold,   Bishop 
'"•f  Witichesl«r,  who  was  also  tho  restorer  of  Peterboiough. 
Mhulwold  purchased  the  whole  district  of  the  Isle  of  Klj 
from  King  Eadgar,  and  settled  it  on  his  mooasterv,  which  b« 

'  "  Digne  qnidem  InsnU  tali  oaomatc  dgnstnr ;  quir  ab  initio 
ChriniuiilBlii  et  fidej  in  Aniilia  DominDm  Jctum  Chriilom  dmi 
irrilcte  ricpit  *t  colBr*."— JAonttM  Elitruu,  i.  33. 
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tiled  with  BenedictinM,  over  whom  he  placed  Btythnoth, 
Prior  of  Winchester,  as  aLhot,  Among  the  king's  gifts 
to  the  monaster;  were  a  golden  cross  filled  with  relica, 
which  had  been  part  of  the  Bislinp's  "purchase  monej," 
and  his  own  rojitl  mantle,  of  purple  embroidered  with 
goM«. 

From  the  jear  of  this  second  foundfttion  until  the  Con- 
quest, Elj  continued  to  incres^e  in  wealth  and  importance, 
and  its  abbots  were  among  the  most  powerful  Churchmen 
of  their  time.  From  the  reign  of  Ethclred  to  the  Conquest 
they  were  Chancellors  of  the  King's  Court  altemstelj 
with  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Canterboi;,  each  holding  the  office  for  four  months.  It 
was  when  approachii^  Ely  at  the  Feast  of  the  Purification, 
wbcn  the  abbot  entered  on  his  office,  that  Knut  is  said  to 
hare  composed  (ho  famous  verse, — which,  however,  in  its 
present  form  is  at  least  two  centuries  later; — 

"  Merie  Bungen  the  Hunocboi  bitrnen  Elf 


And  bore  we  thes 


rthota 


The  Atbcling  Alfred,  son  of  Ethebed,  after  his  seiiure 
at  Guildford  in  the  year  11136,  was  conveyed  to  Ely,  where 
his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  where  be  died.  Some  of  the 
eariicr  years  of  the  Confessor's  life  were  spent  in  the 
Saxon  monastery,  on  the  altar  of  which  he  had  been 
■olemnly  presented  when  an  infant. 

The  history  of  the  monastery,  nt  the  time  of  the  Cou- 
qaest,  belongs  to  that  of  England.  Tburstan,  the  abbot, 
was  bom  at  Wichford,  near  Ely,  and  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  monastery  from  a  child.  He  espoused  the  cause  ot 
Edgar  Atheling;  and  from  1066,  the  year  of  the  Conquest, 
to  1071,  the  island  formed  a  Salon  stronghold,  which  was 
only  taken  at  last  with  considerable  difficulty.  Hereward, 
the  English  champion,  escaped  at  this  time ;  but  nearly 

'  "DeiiuilInriila[aniitro]fintae»l." 
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■U  thoH  who  had  tatcu  refuge  in  the  isliuid  Tell  into' 
the  haiiiis  of  tlie  Norman  king.  The  Abbot  had  alreadj 
Income  weary  of  the  lon<f  resistance,  and  hud  fitited 
William  secretly  at  Warwielt,  in  the  hope  of  making  bis 
petkce  with  bim,  Ue  was  condemned,  however,  to  paj  a 
fine  of  u  tbonsond  marks,  and  hardl;  escaped  deposition 
at  the  council  of  Wincbestec,  He  died  in  1078,  the  last 
Saxon  abbot  of  Elj.  Theodwin,  a  monk  of  Jumiigea,  aod 
Godfrey,  who  had  come  to  England  wilh  Theodwin,  niled 
the  monaster;  in  succession  frooi  107S  to  lOSl  (the  fint 
alone  with  the  title  of  abbot),  but  without  receiving  ths 
benediction  and  investiture.  Dnriog  Godlrej'j  gorettt- 
ment  of  the  monastery,  its  ancient  rights  and  pririlega 
vera  judicially  examined  by  a  court  held  at  KentTotd  oa 
the  Suffolk  border,  and  all  were  restored  to  it  entiie,  m 
in  the  year  of  King  Edward's  death,  la  1091  GodiCt^; 
became  Abbot  of  Malniesbury;  and 

[a.d.  1081—1093,]  Simeon,  Prior  of  Winchester,  brother  of 
Wftlkelin,  Bishop  of  that  see,  and  a  relative  of  ihs  Con- 
queror, wa«  a]ipointed  Abbot  o.  Ely,  who  had  been  brought 
Up  ai  a  monk  at  St.  Oticn,  when  already  in  his  eigbiy- 
seventh  year.  He  rooovertd  for  his  monastery  the  landl 
which  had  been  allotted  to  the  Nomana  during  the 
of  the  island,  and,  like  bis  brother  Walkelin  at  Wiib<, 
Chester,  be  laid  ibc  foundations  of  a  new  church.  (PL 
§  I,)  He  died  at  the  ai'e  of  oQO  hundred.  On  hia  ii 
the  abbey  lauds  were  seized  by  Ilalph  Flambard, 
niiuistor  uf  liufus,  and  no  abbot  was  appointed  until 
BcccBBioQ  of  Henry  I.  in  1100;  when 

[*.o,  1100—1107.]  KlCHABD,  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Clara, 
Buccccdod.  He  had  been  educatnl  in  ths  Abbey  of  Bd^ 
in  which  he  speut  thirty  years  of  bis  life,  obtaining  celfr 
brity  for  bis  knowledge  of  philosopby  and  divinity.  Us 
completed  the  easlorn  portion  of  the  new  cburcU  (Pt.  I. 
S  I.),  and  rcmovod  inlu  it  (Oct.  17,  1106)  the  bodies  of  tbtL^ 
Minted  Abbesses,  SL  Ktheldreda,  Sexburga,  Ermenild^,. 
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and  Witiiburga-  According  to  ThomBB  of  Ely,  Abbot 
Bichnrd'fl  cburch  wna  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  kingdom. 
"  Ut  ad  perficiendiim  idem  opus  (Kic  Abbas)  sludiositis 
insistent,  et  huic  open  solum  Tacarct,  latum  studiiuu 
apccialiter  admovitj  tamque  decenti  fonna  ct  qiiantilate 
qiiaDtuin  potuit,  quoad  viiit,  eccicBtam  a  predecessore  suo 
iDceptam  ediGcavit;  ut  si  Tama  not)  invideat,  ct  inerilo  et 
veritatis  titulo  (utpote  mendai  veritatem  non  detrahat)  In 
eodem  Regno  cunctis  eccleslis  vel  antiquitus  constractis, 
vel  noatro  tempore  renovatiB,  jure  qiiodam  compoaitionis  et 
Bubtilia  artificii  privilegio  et  gratia  ab  intuentibua  merilo 
videatur  preferenda." — (Lib.  EltcnsU,  ii.  cap.  143.)  The 
convursioa  of  the  abbey  into  an  episcopal  sec  was  first 
suggested  by  Abbot  Richard,  and  waa  only  prevented  by 
his  death.  He  was,  however,  the  last  abbot.  Hervey  le 
Breton,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  had  fled  from  the  dangers 
of  Wales  to  the  court  of  Henry,  waa  appointed  "  Adminis- 
trator" of  the  abbey,  until  the  election  of  a  new  abbot. 
He  found  the  monks  not  unfavonrable  to  the  proposed 
change,  which  the  King  also  approTcd.  The  consent  of 
the  Biabop  of  Lincoln  waa  procured  by  the  grant  to  liia  see 
of  the  manor  of  Spaldwiclc,  belonging  to  the  abbey ;  and 
in  1108,  the  Council  of  London,  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Anaelm,  consented  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
bishopric.  Hervey  himself  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the 
Papal  confirmation  of  the  sec,  with  which  he  returned  in 
llOH;  and  on  June  27,  in  that  year,  he  was  himself 
transported  from  Bangor,  as  the  firat  Bishop  of  Ely.  Con- 
stant disputes  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  concemina;  his 
rights  over  the  monastery,  were  perhaps  the  earliest  in- 
ducements lo  the  creation  of  the  new  see  ;  but  the  great 
size  of  the  diucese  of  Lincoln  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  the  King  and  of  Anselin  to  the  Pope,  Paschal  II. ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  the  King  (Henry  L),  aware  how 
strongly  the  Isle  of  Ely  waa  fortified  by  nature,  waa 
anxious  to  divide  the  great  revenues  of  the  abbey,  imd 
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thereby  to  render  it  leas  powerful  ii 
hy  placing  a  bishop  at  its  bead. 

Tba  oooatitution  of  Ely,  after  ita  erection  into  a  bishop- 
ric, resembled  that  of  the  other  conventiml  cfttbedtab 
of  Enghnil, — Canterbury,  Winohealer,  Worcester,  Bath, 
Rochester,  Norwich,  and  Durham  ;  in  all  which  aeea  the 
biahopa  were  also  ra^rded  an,  in  effect,  abbots  of  the  con- 
ventual eatabtishmcnta  attached  to  them  *.  The  itnmediats 
govemment  of  the  monks,  however,  devolved  on  the  prioi^ 
whose  placo  in  the  choir  was  the  firat  stAll 
hand.  The  bishop  retained  that  on  the  right  band,  whidi 
be  had  already  occupied  as  abbot.  The  full  number  of 
monks  in  the  abbey  was  seventy,  but  this  was  rarely  com- 
plete. The  election  of  the  bishop  lay,  nominaUy,  with  the 
prior  and  the  monks,  but  waa  in  fact  constantly  interferad 
with  by  king  aad  pope,  as  elsewhere '. 
[a.d.  1109—1131.]  Ubrvet  le  Bbetos,  the  first  Bishop 
Ely,  was  greatly  occupied  in  arranging  Ihe  government 
this  sea,  which  he  left  "  possessed  of  much  greater  prii 
leges,  rights,  and  immunities  than  most  othera  in  the  kii 
dom  '."  He  divided  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the 
stery  between  himself  nnd  the  monks, — not  altogether 
the  satisfaction  of  the  lalt^r;  and  "discharged  himself, 
his  successors  from  any  obligulion  to  support,  build, 
repair  the  fabric  of  the  church,  or  any  port  thereof,  lesi 
it  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  monks '.'    Succeeding  bishop^ 
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primj  pnsdicatoru  Angloruro  S.  An^nitinu*,  Mcllitoi,  Js* 
LaureDtiDi  Monachi  fucrsul.  In  mliii  novem  Epiacopalibos 
bui,  Canonici  Kcuiiat:"—Aimal.  Wawrltienta,  Bd  um.  IISS.  ^ 

<  "Thecuitom  orthitcDDTeut  vaifortbtwholebody  tod 
■even  *•  their  procton;  after  which  these  Kno  procodadto  tl 
election  of  the  biihop.~— ^mMom'i  Ely.  p.  U9. 

*  BtDthnm'e  £ly.  '  Id. 
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however,  as  we  have  eeen  (Pt.  I,),  notwilhsUnding  this 
"discharge,"  cootrihuled  Inrgely  toward  the  repair  oiid 
rebuilding  of  their  cathedral. 
[a.d,  1133 — 1 169,]  NioBL,  Treasurer  of  Henry  I.,  and  nephew 
of  the  powerful  Bisliop  Roger  of  Saliiibur;  (see  that  Cathe- 
dral, Pt,  II.),  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Ely  after  it  had 
been  vacant  for  nearly  two  years.  Like  Bishop  Roger, 
Nigel  was  immoned  in  tlie  truiibles  aud  iatrigues  of  the 
reigo  of  Stephen,  whom  ha  at  first  supported.  He  emptied 
the  monastic  treasury  t«  suppl;^  his  personal  wants,  and 
stripe  off  the  silver  from  the  ubrine  of  Etheldreda  to  defray 
the  pecuniary  obligations  bis  extravagance  had  iocurred. 
At  the  council  of  Oiford  in  1139,  however,  when  Stephen, 
who  Beema  to  have  feared  their  joiniag  the  aide  of  Matilda, 
seized  the  bishops  of  Sanun  aod  Lincoln,  he  would  also 
hare  seized  Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely,  had  he  not  managed  tu 
escape  to  the  castle  of  Devizes,  then  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Samm.  Stephen  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
threatened  Nigel  with  the  deaths  of  Bishop  Ho^et  and  his 
sou,  if  it  were  not  at  once  surrendered.  Nigel  consented  to 
the  surrender  on  condition  of  his  own  liberty,  and  he  with- 
drew to  Ely,  where  be  was  joined  by  some  of  Matilda's 
adherents,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place.  But  Stephen 
followed  so  rapidly  that  the  Isle  was  eurprised  bcfota  Nigel 
could  make  any  resistance.  He  himself  escaped  and  joined 
the  Empress  Matilda  at  Gloucester.  On  Stephen's  capture 
at  Lincoln,  Nigel  recovered  his  see,  and  contrived  to  retain 
it  until  the  King's  death,  in  1151.  Henry  II.  mode  him 
one  of  his  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  "  as  he  was  judged  lo 
have  most  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  forms  and  pro- 
ceedings uf  that  court,"  which  he  restored  from  the  confu- 
sion into  which  it  bait  fallen  during  the  previous  reign. 
At  Ely  Bishop  Nigel  built  a  castle,  of  which  no  traces 
remain ;  and  at  Cambridge  he  founded  a  hospital  in  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  continued  under  the  care 
□f  his  successors  until  1510,  when  the  htnds  and  Bite  of 


i*  wore  surrendered  to  the  eiecutorB  of  Margaret,  Counlei 
iif  Hjchmoad,  who  escabUalieii  on  this  foundatioo  the  p 
•out  Callege  of  St.  John, 
f».D,  1174—1189.]    GBoFyBY  Ridel.  Archdeacon  of  C 
t«rbury,  a  royal   chaplain   and  one  of  the  Baronti  of  (1 
Kxchequer,  suooneded  after  a  vacancy  of  foar  years, 
iwlherence   (o  the   King's   side  duricg  the   struggle  witb'i 
Beckel,  and  his  taccommunicallou  by  the  Archhiahop,  who 
writes  of  him  as  "  archiiiiabolus  noster,  baud  archtdiaco- 
nus,"   Tendered  it  necessary  for   him,  on  his  election,  to 
litke  an  oath  that  he  had  "in  no  way  contributed  to  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop."     Bishop  Geoffry  continued  in 
high  favour  with  the  Kin-:,  Ncury  II.,  after  his  elevation 
u>  the  see  of  Ely.    In  117!)  he  was  made  Chief  of  the 
King's  Itinerant  Justices   in   Cambridgeshire   and   seveu 
adjoining  counties.     He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  King 
Henry's  will;  and  died  at  Winchester,  whilst  waitingthere 
to  roceive  the  new  King,  Richard  Cixur  de  Lion,  on  his 
arrival  in  England.     At  Ely,  BUbop  Geo&Vy  carried  on  Ibe 
"  new  work,"  and  the  we«tera  lower.     (Pt.  I.  §  i.) 
A.o.  1189—1197.]    William  Lonocbamf,  a  Norman  of 
low  birth,  became  ChaoocUor  and  Grand  Justiciary  of 
Jlicliurd  1.,  who  procured  from  the  Po[»  Bishop  William's 
nomination  as  Papul  Legate,  but  not  bofore  he  had  paid  a 
thousand  marks  for  the  dignily.     On  Richard's  departim   ■ 
for  the  East,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham  were  e 
(rusted  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom  south  a 
ni.irtb  of  the  Trent.    Loagchsimp,  however,  soon  after  tl 
King's  departure,  arrested  his  collea;^ie  ;  and  "  assu 
the  utmost  pomp  and  state,  treated  the  kingdom  at 
were  his  own,  bestowing  all  places  in  Church  and  Sta 
his  relations  and   dependents."      After  a   struggle 
Prince  John,  the  Bishop  shut  himself  up  in  the  'I'on 
London  (which  ho  had  surrounded  with  a  deep  fosa,  to  b 
flooded  fi^jm  the  Thames),  but  was  coniiwllcd  to  fly  tl 
to  Dover,  where,  as  he  wa^  waiting  ou  the  heocli,  disgnieed  u1 
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a  woman,  far  tbe  ship  in  which  b-e  waa  to  cross  the  channel, 
he  waa  discovered,  and  impriBoned  in  the  onatle.  On  the 
intercession  of  other  English  bishops,  however,  he  was 
released,  end  passed  to  Normandy,  where  he  remained 
until  Hichard's  return.  In  spite  of  the  character  given  by 
moat  of  the  chroniclers  to  William  Lougchamp,  he  found 
able  defenders  in  his  own  tirae,  araongat  whom  were  Peter 
of  Blois,  and  Nigel  Wireker,  the  raonk  of  Canterbury, 
both  of  whom  praise  his  justice  and  his  gentleness.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  a  little  in  his  favour  that  Richard  at 
once  restored  him  to  his  confidence,  and  re-appointcd 
him  Chancellor,  which  office  he  held  until  bis  death  at 
Poictiera  in  1197,  whilst  proceeding  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Pope.  He  was  buried  in  a  Cistercian  abliey  named 
Finn  (?)  ;  but  his  heart  was  brought  to  Ely,  and  en- 
tombed before  the  altar  of  St.  Martin. 
L.D.  1180—1215.]  Eustace,  Treasurer  of  York  and  Dean 
of  Salisbuiy,  an  especial  favourite  of  King  Bichatd,  who 
made  him  his  Chancellor  on  the  death  of  William  Long- 
champ,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  Walderoil,  in  Nor- 
mandy, by  ihe  Prior  and  Convent,  summoned  thither  for 
this  purpose  by  the  King.  Ue  was  one  of  the  three  bishops 
who  (March  21, 1208)  published  the  famous  Interdict  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.  With  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Worcester,  Eustace  at  once  fled  the  kingdom,  but  returned 
with  Stephen  Langton  in  the  following  year,  at  John's 
request,  in  order  to  attempt  an  arrangement,  which  failed, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  again  left  England.  He  returned 
with  the  other  bishops,  after  John's  submlsBion,  on  St. 
Margaret's  Day  (July  20,  1212).  Two  years  afterwards 
(Feb.  1215)  Bishop  Eostace  died  at  Reading,  and  was  in- 
terred in  his  own  cathedral.  The  Galilee,  "  Nova  Galilea," 
was  hia  work,     (Part  I.  §  lit.) 

On  the  death  of  Eustace,  the  monks  electe<l  Geo&ry  of 
Borgfa,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  but  revoked  his  election 
before  it  was  pablished,  and  olioso  Robert  or  Yore, 
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whom  the  King  (John)  refused  to  confirm.  Robert,  how- 
ever, hold  the  see,  without  conBeoration,  for  nearly  five 
years,  BHsomiog  t*  himself  all  the  rights  which  belongad 
to  iL  He  was  A  pnrtizan  of  Lewis  of  Fmnce,  and  on  the 
death  of  John  crossed  the  channel,  and  "  published  faliw 
rumours  of  the  King's  death,  to  raise  distnrbances  in  thia 
kinsdom,  and  promote  an  invaflion,"  A  letter  was  Accord- 
ingly despatched  in  the  name  of  the  young  King,  to  the 
Pope,  entreating  him  to  annul  Robert's  election,  and  to 
provide  a  proper  person  for  the  see,  since  the  Isle  of  Ely 
was  the  strongest  pince  in  iho  kingdom,  and  there  xma 
■langer  that  Robert  would  give  it  into  the  hands  of  Iicwis'. 
Accordingly, 

[a.d.  1223— X225.]  John  Phehd  (John  da  Fontibus),  Abbol 
of  Fountains,  was  preferred  to  the  see  by  Papal  authority. 

[a.d.  122ii — 1228.]     Geoffrv  of   Burgh,  Archdeacon  of] 
N'orwich,  who  had  been  elected  five   years  before,   i 
oeeded.     He  was  brother  of  the  famous  Hubert  of  Burgh,  ' 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning, 

[j,.a.  1229—1254.]  Hcok  or  Nortuwoi.i),  Abbot  of  St. 
Edmundabury,  hfid  been  one  of  the  King's  Itinerant 
Justices  for  Norfolk,  in  1227 ;  and  in  1235,  after  he  be- 
came bishop  of  Ely,  was  sent  ambassador,  with  others,  to 
Raymond  of  Provence,  to  conclude  a  contract  of  mairimga 
between  his  daughter  Eleanor  and  the  young  King, 
Henry  III.  Matthew  Paris,  his  contemporary,  especially 
praises  the  piety,  hospitality,  and  liberality  to  the  poor, 
of  Bishop  Hugh,  who  did  much  for  his  see,  and  for  the 
convent.  I'he  presbytery  or  eastern  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  his  work.  (Pt.  1.  5  xvi.)  At  the  dediosttoo 
feast  (Sept.  1253}  he  entertained  maKiiificently  the  King, 
*"  "Certnm  sst  niim,  quod  diitu  Eljenaii  e>t  opUco*  mnnitio 
itgm  atuM  ;  at  qnod  diutui  Robertnt  Ibi  eititit  prnntiQiu,  at, 
(icnt  rm  te  habuit,  recipe rctur  ibi  Dominni  LndoTiciu." — Sgrntr, , 
Htdfn,  i.  p.  229. 
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Prince  Edward  his  son,  and  a  great  coropsiiy  of  nobles 
and  prelates.  The  Hhrinea  and  relics  of  the  sainted  ab- 
besses were  Bolemnl;  translated  iuto  Bishop  Hugh's  sew 
building,  and  he  was  himself  buried  bebind  the  high 
altar,  at  the  feet  of  Etheldreda.  His  reroarl(ab!e  tnonu- 
mcnt  has  been  already  described.     (Part  I.  §  xx.) 

[a.D,  1255—1256.]  Wn.LiAM  of  Kilkbsst,  Archdeacon  of 
Coventry  and  ClianctUor,  was  consecrated  at  BellHy,  in 
Savoy,  by  Boniface  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  re- 
sipied  the  office  of  Chancellor  on  bcooining  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Bishop  William  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  canonist 
and  civilian ;  and  in  1256  was  sent  to  negociate  a  treaty 
between  Henry  III.  and  Alfonso  of  Castile,  which  be  lived 
just  loDg  enough  to  complete.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
September  in  that  year,  at  Segovia,  where  he  was  buried. 
His  heart  was  brought  to  Ely,  and  deposited  on  the  north 
side  of  the  presbytery,  where  his  cenotaph,  with  effigy, 
retoains.    (Ft.  I.  S  ix.) 

[a-d.  1257—1286.]  Hugh  or  Balbhau,  sub-prior  of  Ely, 
was  chosen  by  the  monks  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  who  had  recommended  Henry  of  Wingham,  bis 
Chancellor.  The  King  accordingly  refused  to  confirm  the 
election,  although  the  Chancellor  coaseuted  to  withdraw  his 
pretensions.  The  King  then  endeavoured  to  get  Adam  da 
Marisco  elected,  a  Franciscan  "whose  learning  had  brought 
him  into  great  repute  at  Oxford.  Hngh,  however,  appealed 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  election  from 
the  Pope,  Alexander  IT.,  by  whom  hs  was  consecrated. 

Hugh  of  Balaham  is  best  remembered  for  his  foundalioo 
of  the  first  endowed  college  in  Cambridge ;  in  direct 
imitaUon  of  that  which  his  contemporary,  Walter  of  Mer- 
ton.  Bishop  of  Itochester,  had  just  founded  at  Oxford.  (See 
BocHZSTEB  Cathbksal,  PL  II. — Waltkb  db  Mebtoh.) 
The  statutes  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford,  were  ratified  by 
the  founder  and  the  King  in  127*.  In  1280  Bishop  Hugh 
obtained  a  licence  from  Edward  1.,  for  founding  a  college 
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ofsliiilenta  in  Ctirobrldge,  "Eecondum  regukm  BchoUnum 
OxoD.  qui  de  Merioa  cogDominuitQr.''  He  at  firet  ia- 
tonded  to  have  couvericd  the  hoapilal  of  St.  John,  foimdtd 
by  hie  predecessor,  Bisbap  Nigel,  into  n  college ;  but 
clianging  bis  plan,  bo  placed  bin  scholars  io  "boHtelH," 
near  St.  Peter's  Gliurch,  which  he  assigned  to  tbeir  use. 
The  college  siihsequeotly  became  known  as  St.  Peter'a 
College,  or  "  Peter  House."  The  Uiiiverfllty  celebrated 
annually  a  sulemn  commemoration  of  Bishop  Uu^'s 
death,  which  occurred  iu  1286.  He  was  buried  in  bia  own 
cathedral,  before  the  bigb  altar. 

[a.».  X286— 1290.]  John  or  Kikkbv,  Canon  of  Wells  and 
of  York,  Archdeacon  of  CoTeutry  and  Wlinborne,  also 
Treasurer  of  Edward  T.,  was  only  in  deacon's  order  when 
elected.  Be  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Peckbam 
at  Fevershanv  (Sept.  21),  and  consecrated  the  day  after  at 
Canlerhury.  As  Treasurer,  John  of  Eirkby  was  arbitrary 
and  exacting,  and  iu  1289,  when  the  Parliament  refused 
to  grant  an  aid  in  discbarge  of  the  King's  expenses  Iq 
France,  until  Edward  himself  returned,  the  Treasurer 
levied  heavy  contributions  throughout  the  kingdom,  on 
hia  own  authority.  Such  exactions  were  afterward  ren- 
dered unlawful  by  the  statute  25  Edw.  L  (t29T),  which 
renounced  as  precedents  the  "aids,  tasks,  and  prisea" 
before  taken,  and  decreed  that  they  abould  be  no  more 
taken  "  hut  by  the  oommon  asst- nt  of  the  realm  '."  Bishop 
John  died  at  Ely,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  catheilraL 

[a.d.  1290— 129a]  WcuAM  db  I.otia  (of  Louth),  although 
Archdeacon  of  Durham,  wa.s  not  in  deaoon's  orders  when 
elected.  Aft^r  his  ordination  as  deacon  and  priest,  by 
Archbishop  I'eckluirn,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by  tbi- 
Primate,  assisted  by  seven  of  bis  suDragan  bishops,  in  St. 
Mary's  Cliurch  in  Ely,  where  a  provincial  council  was 
being  held,  concerning  a  subsidy  to  bo  grant«i  to  the  KiOB 
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by  iho  clergy.  Bishop  William,  was  Treasurer  of  the  King'b 
Wardrobe,  niid  ia  onlled  by  T.  Wikee,  a  contemporary 
historian, "  vir  m^aificua  et  eminentis  scientiiB,"  In  1296 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  one  of  the  cominisgi oners  a^ipoioted 
to  settle  the  couditiona  of  a  truce  between  France  and 
England  ;  and  in  1297,  after  the  King  (Edw.  I.)  had  ordered 
the  temporaliCiea  of  the  clergy  to  be  seized  (see  CaKteb- 

BDBT    CaTHEDBAL,    Pt,    II. ABCHBIBHOP    WiBC&SIiBBA), 

BiBliop  William  was  one  of  the  chief  mediators  between 
the  clergy  ajid  the  King  (who  was  himself  at  Ely  in 
that  year),  and  is  said  to  have  arranged  the  payment  of 
the  fifths  by  the  former.  The  Bishop  died  on  March  27, 
1398.  His  beautiful  tomb  remains  in  the  cathedral.  (PL  I. 
SxiiL.) 

[a.d.  1299—1302.]  Balpu  of  Walpole  was  tranalated  to 
Ely  from  Norwich,  by  the  anthority  of  the  Pope,  after  the 
convent  had  been  nnable  to  ngree  in  their  election.  As 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Bishop  Baljih  had  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  and  at  Ely  he  reformed 
many  abuses,  corrected  the  discipline  of  the  monks,  and 
revised  the  statutes  of  tl]e  convent,  niaXing  aome  addi- 
tion!! of  his  own.     He  was  baricd  in  the  cathedral. 

[4.D.  1302— 1310.]  Robert  op  Obfobd,  Prior  of  the  Convent, 
having  beeu  ek'ctetl  by  way  of  compromise,  Archbishop 
Wincl^elsea  refused  to  oonfirm  the  election  on  the  ground 
of  bis  being  illiterate.  He  appealed  to  Pope  Boniface,  nho 
confirmed  the  election  and  consecrated  him  bishop.  He 
refused  to  be  installed  ty  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
but  looli  his  seat  by  virtue  of  Pajal  authority.  Hewu 
buried  in  his  cathedral 

[a.d.  1310—1316.]  John  of  Eetenb  (Ketlon).  had  been 
Almoner  of  Ely.  During  hie  episcopate  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  been  sent  to  Home  to  answer  for  his 
disloyalty  to  Edward  11.,  waa  aent  bock  to  England  by  the 
Pope  to  be  "  kept  in  safe  cuatody  "  until  peace  should  be 
restored  between  England  and  Bootland.    He  waa  retained 
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riiritoraa  time  at  Ely.  Bishop  John  was  interred  in  the 
cathctlral. 
[a.d.  1316 — 1337.]  JoHU  HoTHAK,  one  of  the  mort  di». 
tingniahed  beneraclors  of  (he  church  of  Ely,  had  been 
much  employed  in  public  business,  and  on  foreign  em- 
liaaaies,  before  be  became  Bishop  o!  Ely,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  most  of  the  public  tranaaotiona  of  the  feeble  reign 
of  Edward  11.  In  1317,  the  year  after  his  conaooration,  tw 
wag  made  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Lord  Chancellor.  At  the  fight  of  Myt(»i-u|Kin- 
Swale  (Oct  1319),  when  the  English  were  routed  by  the 
Scote,  under  Robert  Bruce,  the  Bishop  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner.  He  was  Afterwards  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  arranged  a  truce  with  the  Scots  for 
two  years;  and  in  1323  received  the  King's  commisdOD 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  Gasoony,  then  in  great  disorder. 
Bishop  Hotham  joiDeil  Queen  Isabella  on  her  landing  (Sept. 
1326)  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk;  and  in  January  1327,  after 
the  abdication  of  Edward  II.,  the  Great  Seal  was  again 
delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  "caused  to  be  en- 
graven on  the  tower  part  of  it,  two  flowers  of  the  arma 
of  France  *." 

During  hia  Grst  chancellorship.  Bishop  Hotham  obtained 
from  Edward  II.  a  confimation  of  all  the  former  tights 
and  liberties  of  the  church  of  Ely ;  and  in  1329  he  procured 
a  grant  from  the  Crovm  to  the  prior  and  convent,  entitling 
them  to  the  custody  of  the  see  on  every  vacancy,  duiing 
which  time  they  were  to  receive  the  pro6ts.  Re  bought 
for  the  see  much  land  adjmning  the  manor  of  Holbom, 
which  had  been  givtn  to  the  see  by  Bishop  John  of 
Kirkeliy,  and  which  from  this  time  became  one  of  the 
chief  palaces  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  During  his  episcopate 
the  btautiful  Lady-chai>el  was  begun  (1321)  at  Ely  (PL  I. 
Sxxvn.):  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ocisgon  was  com- 
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pletod,  together  with  much  of  the  woodwork  of  the  lantern. 
(Pt,  I.  §  SI.)  The  cost  of  theae  great  works  waa  chiefly 
defrayed  by  the  convent;  but  Bishop  Hothain,  at  his 
death,  left  money  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  first  three  baya 
of  the  choir,  which  had  been  ruioed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower.    (Pt.  I.  5  XV.) 

Bishop  Hothain  died  at  Somersham,  January  14,  I33T, 
and  was  interred  in  his  cathedral,  behind  the  altar  of  the 
choir  ("  ad  partem  orienlalem  altaris  in  choro,  versus  mag- 
num altare  ").  The  shrinos  of  St.  Etheldrcda  and  the  three 
Abbesses  were  placed  between  two  altars — the  high  altar 
at  the  e:(tre[ue  east  eod  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  "  altar  of 
the  choir,"  which  stood  nearlj  at  the  junction  of  Bishop 
Hugh's  work  and  Bishop  Hotham's.  It  has  already  (Pt.  I. 
§  XX.)  been  aaggested  that  the  upper  part  of  Bishop 
Hotham's  monument  may  have  served  as  a  watching- 
chamber  for  the  shrinea.  It  has  been  stripped  of  its  oma- 
ments  and  fignree,  which  are  thus  described : — "  Ipse  aiitem 
sepultuB  est  ...  .  sub  quadam  pulchrn  structura  lapidea, 
cum  imagine  Episcopi  ds  alabastro,  super  tumulnm  ipsiua 
erecta,  cum  7  candelahris  ei  uno  stipide  decentiasirae  pro- 
cedentibus ;  et  circa  alquidem  imagiLes  de  creatione  hominis 
et  ejcclione  ejusdem  de  Paradise ;  qnatnor  etiam  imagines 
regum  armatonim,  et  4  draooni-a   [banners]  ad  4  partes 

[a.ii.  1337 — 1345.]  Simos  of  Montacutb  was  translated 
from  Worcester.  The  convent  had  elected  their  prior, 
John  of  Crawden,  a  man  of  great  worth, — whose  braas  has 
already  been  noticed  (Pt.  I.  g  xvn.);  brit  their  proceedings 
were  set  aside  bj  the  bull  of  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  which 
directed  the  translation  to  Ely  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Bishop  Simon  was  a  joun^r  brother  of  William  Lord 
Montacute,  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  of  that  creation, 
who  was  advanced  to  his  new  dignity  in  the  same  year 
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(1337)  in  which  hia  broLlier  wna  translated  to  Ely,  During" 
this  bishop's  epificopate  the  lantero  of  the  octngoit  and  the 
new  portion  of  the  cboir  were  oompleted,  and  the  Lady- 
cbapel  was  in  progreit.  This,  lionerer,  was  not  completed 
until  1349.  Townrd  this  work  the  Bishop  gave  large  suniB, 
and  WHS  buried  before  the  altar  of  the  new  chapel, 
[A,n.  1346—1361.]  Thomas  de  Lible,  intruded  by  the 
Pope,  Clement  TI.,  in  [dace  of  Allan  of  WaUingham,  Prior 
of  tbe  CoDvent,  and  architect  of  the  octagon,  whom  the 
monks  had  elected.  He  had  been  Prior  of  the  Dominicans 
at  Wincliesler,  and  was  nt  Avignon  on  a  raiasion  to  the 
Pope  from  Edward  111.,  when  the  vacnney  of  the  aeu 
of  Ely  was  announced.  In  accoidance  with  the  pohcy  of 
Edward  III.  (see  CAUTEBBtmT,  Pt.  II.— Ahcheibbop 
STRATFOBn),  Eialiop  de  Lisie  was  compelled,  on  hie  return 
to  England,  to  "  make  n  fomial  reuunciation  of  all  words 
contained  in  the  Pope'a  bull  of  provision  that  were  prejudi' 
cial  to  the  King  and  the  rights  of  hia  crown,  and  to  declare 
that  the  holding  the  tetnponLlitieB  of  tbe  see  proceeded  of 
the  King'a  grace  and  favour,  and  not  by  any  authority  from 
the  FoiM  '."  Bishop  de  Lisle  waa  a  haughty  and  magniGcent 
prelate,  little  in  favour  either  with  his  convent  or  with  the 
King.  Ho  is  said,  however,  tfl  have  been  an  able  preacher, 
and  to  have  been  zealous  in  discharging  this  duty  of  his 
office  throughout  his  diocese : — "  Egregiua  namque  pnedi- 
cator  extitit ;  et  per  varia  loca  sufe  Oiceceseos  diacurrena, 
velut  fidelia  dispensator  et  prudena,  familise  Dominion  men- 
aiiram  tritici  distrihuendo,  verhum  Dei  in  populo  sibi  com- 
niisso  ferventi  animo  iliBseminavit '."  At  Bishop  de  Lisle'a 
consecration  a  glass  vessel  full  of  wine  which  stood  on  the 
altar  broke  suddenly, — "sine  langenlis  manui"  an  omen, 
according  to  the  chronicler,  of  the  troubles  he  was  lo  endure 
as  bishop.    For  the  greater  part  of  his  episcopate  he  wu 
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enured  in  coDBtnnt  disputes  with  Blanche  Lady  Wiikc,  a 
daughter  of  Heury  EnrI  of  Lancaster,  and  a  {'owcvful  lui- 
Tci'saiy.  Her  tEtatea  in  Huntingdonshire  a<ljoiiied  tlit 
BiBhop's manors ;  and  questions  of  "limits  and  boDndaiiea" 
led  at  last  to  tunnsUnghler,  lo  the  luss  of  the  King*!! 
favour,  and  to  the  Bishop's  summons  to  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Bishop  de  Lisle,  dreadio^  imprisonment, 
fled  to  the  Vupe  at  Avipion,  where,  whilst  tho  questions 
were  atiU  in  debate,  he  died  (June  1361),  and  waa  huriwl 
in  a  house  of  Dominican  nuns  there. 

On  his  death  the  Pope  appointed  Reginald  Brian,  Binhop 
of  Worcester,  to  the  see  of  Ely,  who  died  of  the  plague 
before  his  translatioD.  Tho  convent  then  elected,  by  rojal 
licence,  John  Bockiuglmm,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  but 
tho  Pope  by  another  provision  appointed 
[a.b,  1G32,  tranBlated  to  Canterbury  13G6.]  Simon  LANQnAW, 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  Treasurer  of  England,  It  wan 
on  his  translation  to  Canterbury,  in  13Q6,  that  tlie  moua>ttic 
rhymes  appeared : — 

"  Emltaut  Cffili  quia  Simon  venit  ab  Ely 
CajuB  in  Bdveatutn  6ent  in  Kent  millia  cectum," 

(See  Castehbitrt  Cathepbal,  Pt.  H.) 
[a.d,  1366—1373.]  John  Babnkt,  Archdeacon  of  London 
1359,  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1362,  Treasurer  of  Englaml, 
and  translated  to  Ebth  in  the  following  year,  was,  when 
very  old  and  infirm,  translated  to  Ely,  by  papal  provision. 
During  his  episcopate  the  King  replaced  the  stock  and 
"implementa  episcopatua,"  on  the  tea  chief  manors  or 
palaces  belonging  lo  the  see  of  Ely ',  which  had  been  made 
away  with  in  the  last  five  years  of  Bishop  de  Lisle's  life, 
whilst  he  was  at  Avignon  and  the  tem|iorahtes  were  in  the 

•  These  were— the  palace  at  Ely ;  Ely-home,  Holborn  ;  Uishop". 
HatReld  and  Hsdham,  in  Hertfordshire;  Snmershnm,  in  Hiiat- 
ingdonshire;  fialihatnand  Ditton, ici Cambridgeihire ;  iJiiwnba 
Witbigh  Cutle,  and  DoddinEton,  In  the  lale  of  Ely. 
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King's  hands.  The  biebops  were,  henceforth,  oompe 
Ukc  HD  oath,  at  the  west  door  of  their  cathedral,  oa  the 
day  of  enthronizatioD,  to  leave  tbis  stock  entire,  or  its 
value,  to  their  Hucccssors. 

Bialiop  Baroet  died  at  Hatfii-ld  in  13TS,  and  vraa  buried 
at  Ely,  where  his  mouutnent  remainB.     (Pt.  I.  5  SIX.) 

[a.d.  1374.,  translated  to  York  1388.]    1'homab  Pjtz-Alas 
OF  Arubbel.    In  1836,  whiUt  etili  Bishop  of  Ely,  Amndd 
was  made  Lnrd  Chaocetlor,    During  hie  holding  of  the  h 
he  nearly  rebuilt  the  pakce  in  Holhom.    In  1388  he  wM 
traaslatcd  to  York,  and  tbence,  in  1396,  to  Cantarhnr;..! 
(See  that  Cathedral,  Pt.  II.)    As  archbishop,  Arundel  i»M 
chiefly  memorable  for  hia  persecution  of  tho  l^ollards.    Hs.J 
died  Feb.  1414. 

[A-D.  138a— 1425.]  JoHU  FoKDHAM,  Dean  of  Wells,  a 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Privy  Seal,  a  favourite  of  Iticberd  HtM 
and  by  him  rande  Lord  Treasurer  1386,  was  translated  b/M 
Urban  VI.  to  Ely,  from  Durham,  to  which  he  had  l 
appoinled  by  the  Po[;e  in  1361.  The  translation  was 
to  the  Bishop's  advantage,  since  Durham  was  a  see  o 
more  wealth  and  ini;iortance  than  Ely.  Little  is  recc 
of  this  Bishop  during  bis  long  episcopate  of  thirtj-s 
years. 

[a.I).  1426 — 1435.]  Fbhap  Morsan  fiaa  tranalated  1^  T^pd  J 
provision  from  Worcester.  He  was  an  emini 
and  bad  been  chaplain  to  Henry  V.,  »'ho  had  emiilojred  .1 
him  on  many  cmbaasies.  On  the  death  of  Arehbisbop  J 
Bowet,  1423,  Morgan  was  put  forward  by  the  party  of  t] 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  elected  his  successor 
of  York.  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  tho  favourite  I 
tt*i  Ccanfort  party,  and  on  Morgan's  applying  to  the  P 
Martin  V.  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election,  he  lefiui 
saying  he  had  nominated  Fleming  to  the  vacant  thro 
The  Royal  Council  threatened  Fleming  with  a  pratmnoin^lH 
and  he  found  it  convenient  to  allow  the  Pope  U 
him  back  to  Lincoln,  the  Council  meanwhile  acoeptbil  1 
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Kemp,  Bishop  of  LondoD,  for  York,  tmd  requiring  ttie 
papal  MQction  to  Morgan's  translation  la  Ely.  During  lua 
episcopate  the  University  of  Cambridge  claimed  entire 
freedom  from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  on  the  authority 
of  two  bulls,  of  HonoriuB  I.  (a.d.  G24)  and  of  Sergius  I. 
(a.d,  683);  of  wliich  they  judiciously  professeil  to  have 
only  copies.  The  University  dpiiealed  to  Pope  Martin  V., 
who  appointed  the  Prior  of  Barnwell,  and  John  Deiiin?, 
Canon  of  Lincoln,  to  determine  the  matter.  Their  sen- 
tence, afterwards  confirmed  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV,,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Univeraity. 
[a.d.  143H — 1443.]  Louis  db  Lcibmbubg,  Archbishop  of 
Boueu,  who  had  long  supported  the  English  interests  tn 
France,  was,  at  the  recommendaiion  of  Henry  Vt.,  ajj- 
pointed  by  the  Pope  "  perpetual  admiaiatrator  "  of  the  see 
of  Ely,  after  the  convent  had  elected  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Bishop  of  Worc«ater ;  whose  election  (although  the  Pope 
had  at  Srst  confirmed  it)  was  annulled.  Louis  de  Luxem- 
burg was  the  brother  of  the  Count  of  St,  Paul ;  and  had 
been  Chancellor  of  France  and  of  Normandy,  for  Henry  VI., 
nnder  the  Regent  Bedford.  The  lU^nt,  oa  the  dt-ath  of 
his  first  wife,  married  Joquette,  ilnughter  of  the  Count  of 
St.  Paul,  and  niece  of  the  Bishop ',  who  in  1436  was  elected 
ArchbiBhop  of  Rouen.  From  this  see,  however,  ho  probably 
had  little  benefit;  sioce,  on  the  decline  of  the  English  in- 
fluence in  France,  he  withdrew  from  the  latter  country, 
aod  established  himself  in  England ;  where  in  1438  lie 
was  placed  in  full  poaussion  of  the  "  tempomlities  and 
spirituahtiea"  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely.  "He  could 
not  be  elected  Bishop  of  Ely  without  a  violation  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  without  exposing 
the  electors  to  the  penalties  of  a  prEumnnire.    Nevertheless 

>  After  the  death  of  the  Regent  Bedford,  hi)  widow  mnrricJ 
Sir  Richard  Wodevile  (Earl  of  Rirers),  by  whom  she  w»i  ths 
mother  of  Eliubeth,  Queen  cf  tldward  IV. 
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he  couM  be  appointed  BdminUtratur  of  the  b 
withatandiDg  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  who 
for  a  whilo  resisted  this  aggression  upon  tha  Uberlita  of  the 
Church,  the  Archbisliop  of  Bouen  was  put  into  full  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  Ely  b;  the  Kini:,  the  Pope  and  Bishop 
Boiirchier  concurrinfr  in  the  arrangement "."  In  H39  he 
was  crenteii  cardinal-priest  by  the  Pope,  Eugenius  IV. ; 
and  in  1442  curdiual-bisbop.  He  was  hardly  ever  resident 
in  hit!  diocese,  the  affairs  of  which  he  tegnlated  by  his 
vicars-genera!. 

Cnniinal  de  Lnsemburp;  died  at  Hatfield,  Sept.  1443. 
His  bowels  were  interred  in  the  church  there;  hie  heart 
I  was  deposited  in  his  tnelropolilan  church  at  Rouen;  and 
his  body  at  Ely,  on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery, "  new 
the  altar  of  relics,"  where  his  monument  remaioa,  (Pt,  L 
§  SSII.) 

[A,n.  1443,  translated  to  Canterbury  1464,]  Tbomas  Boitb- 
CHIEB,  whom  tlic  mouhs  bad  before  elected,  was  now  trans- 
lated to  Ely  from  Worcester.  The  convent,  however, 
seems  to  have  repented  of  its  choice.  "  We  only  gathered 
from  him  flowers  instead  of  fruit,"  says  the  monk  who 
writee  his  life,"  as  from  a  useless  tree.  Except  on  the  day 
of  his  installation  be  would  never  celebrate  mass  or  soleron 
serrice  iu  his  catliedra! '."  For  his  life  as  Archbishop,  see 
Canterddrt  Oathbdbai.,  Pt.  II.  Hie  death  occurre<l  in 
14^G.  His  episcopate  of  fifty-one  years,  as  liiiihop  of 
Worcester  and  Ely,  and  as  Archbishop,  was  one  of  the 
longest  on  record  in  the  English  Church', 

'  Dona  Hook,  Arohbithops,  vol.  T.  p.  280. 

■  Ang.Sae.i.GU. 

>  Inthsooticeof  ArchbiihopBonrchi*r(CANTER»DBTCATB»- 
rRAL.  Pt.  II.)  hi>  (-piscapiitii  Is  slid  to  bnve  been  tha  langeit  m 
record  ia  the  EDglish  Church.  This  is  an  error.  It  wu  tha 
Inagfit  up  to  that  time  ;  bnt  has  liace  beta  eiceeded  in  lengtli 
by  thoM  of  John  Hi>ugh  (1690-1743),  UUhop  succeuitely  of 
WiDDsare!}- ;  of     Difor>l,  Lichfield,  and  Worceilci— 35,  Thomaa 
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[a.d.  1454 — 1478.J  William  Geav,  tho  King's  Procurator 
at  Rome,  was  appointed  by  Poi>b  Nioholaa  V.,  on  the 
reoimmendatioQ  of  Henry  VL  Biflhop  Gmy  was  educate*! 
at  Balliol  Colluge,  Osforii,  to  wliioh  he  was  aftenvardB  a 
conBiderable  beuefnctor  (tho  library  was  partly  built  by 
him,  and  fumiabed  witli  books);  and  in  1440  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  On  his  retam  from  Romo 
lie  was  made  Treasurer  of  England.  In  1467  he  was 
Kdward  the  Fourth's  commissioner  for  arranging  a  [leaoB 
Iwtween  that  king  and  Henry  of  Castile ;  and  in  1471, 
1471^  and  14T3,  he  was  the  chief  English  commlsitioner  for 
treating  of  peace  with  James  III.  of  Scotland.  Bishop 
Gmy  died  at  Downhain  in  I4T8,  and  was  interred  in  his 
cathedral,  whore  his  moniimeiit,  stripped  of  its  effigy  and 
braases,  remains.    (Pt.  I.  §  isu.) 

The  atrengthening  of  the  western  tower  (Pt  I.  g§  iv, 
XXX.)  wu  effected  during  the  episcopate  of  this  Bishop, 
who  gave  largely  towards  the  work. 

[a.d.  1479,  translated  to  Canterbury  1480.]  Jobs  Mohtos; 
who  waa  made  in  the  same  year  (1479)  Lord  Chancellor. 
Hia  leaming  as  a  civilian  early  brought  hira  into  notice ; 
and  he  was  especially  patronixed  by  Archbishop  Bourchier, 
whom  he  succeeded.  It  was  this  bishop  who  waa  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  Richard  III.  when  Protector;  and  his  sub- 
sequent services  to  Henry  VII.,  when  still  Eari  of  Rich- 
mond, procnred  his  nomination  to  the  priniacy.  A  longer 
notice  of  Archbisiiop  Morion  will  be  found  in  CiSTEflBURY 
Oathedbal  (Pt,  11.). 

As  Bishop  of  Ely,  Morton  attempted  one  of  the  first 
works  on  a  laige  scale  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  draini^e 

Biihop  of  Sodor  oad  Man  (Jan.  l69S-Mnrch  1755)— 57  years  ; 
of  ShHte  Barrington,  Bishop  of  LlaadaS',  Stilitbury,  sad  Durlum 
(Oct.  1769-Marcli  1826)— 56  yean  and  6  months ;  and  of  E.  V. 
Veroou  HarcODTt,  Bithap  of  Csrlide  and  Archbishop  of  Ynrk 
(SoYBinher  1781-KoTemb.r  18*7)— 56  years.  Bishop  Wilson's 
ii  thBnfore  the  loajnt  EnglUh  episcopate. 
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of  that  part  of  the  fens  called  the  North  Level.  The  canal 
or  out  which  he  caused  to  he  dug,  for  &  distance  of  forty 
miles,  froQi  near  Peterborough  to  the  «ea,  by  Guyliirne  and 
Wiabech,  is  still  called  by  his  name,  "Morton's  Seana." 
"  He  had  a  lofty  brick  tower  built  at  Goyhirae,  where  tbe 
waters  met,  and  '  up  into  that  tower  he  would  often  go  to 
oversee  and  set  out  the  worka.'  This  Bishop  was  the  Brat 
to  introduce  into  the  disttiot  the  practice  of  making 
straight  cats  and  artilicial  rivers  For  the  purpose  of  more 
rapidly  voiding  tha  waters  of  the  fena — a  practice  which 
has  been  exteniiively  adopted  hj  tbe  engloeeis  of  the 
present  day'." 

A  curious  account  of  Morton's  installation  aa  Bishop  of 
Ely.  when  he  walked  tarcfoot  for  two  miles  from  his  palace 
at  Downham  to  his  cathedral,  "  in  rochetto,  cum  l-«diis  in 
nmnu  sua,  dicendo  orationes  DoDiinicas  per  viam,"  and  of 
the  subsequent  feast  at  tbe  palace,  will  be  found  in 
Bentbam's  History  of  Ely  (Appendix,  xxii.  xxx). 
[a.d.  11S6— 1500.]  JooN  Alcoue,  one  of  tbe  best  arohitecta 
of  his  time,  and  Controller  of  the  royal  works  and  buildings 
under  Henry  VII.,  was  translated  to  Ely  from  Worcester. 
He  was  born  at  Beverley  hi  Yorkshire,  and  educated 
nt  Cambridge.  In  14G2  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Jlolia ;  and  after  serving  on  different  embassies,  was  created 
Bialiop  of  Ilocheater  in  1472.  Thence  in  174G  he  was 
trnijalated  to  Worcester ;  and  in  1486  became  Bishop  of 
Ely.  By  Edward  IV.  he  hod  been  appointed  "priecejv- 
tor"  to  the  j'oung  prince,  afterwards  Edward  V.  j  but  wu 
removed  &om  his  office  by  the  Protector  Itichard. 

At  Cambridge  Bishop  Alcock  procured  tlie  suppreaaioa 
of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Itadegand,  which  had  become  ooa- 
spicuous  for  its  irregularities ;  and  founded  in  its  stead  the 
college  now  known  as  Jesus  College.  He  built  much  at 
all  bis  manors ;  end  constructed  a  great  hall  and  gallery 
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(now  destrojed)  in  Ijih  palace  at  Ely. 
Las  been  described  (I'L  L  §  xxxm.). 

tiishoj)  Alcock  died  at  Wiebwh  Caalle,  Oct.  1,  1500. 

[a.d.  1501 — 1505.]  IticHABD  Kedman  had  betn  Abbot  of 
Shap,  ID  Wetlniorelnnd,  and  in  1471  was  made  Bishop  of 
8L  Aaaph,  wbere  he  rebnilt  the  cathedral,  which  had  bem 
burnt  by  Owen  Glcmlower  about  1404  (see  St.  Asaph). 
Bishop  Redman  became  entingled  in  the  affaira  of  Lambert 
Bimnell  in  148T ;  but  seems  to  have  scqiiittcd  hiroEclf  to 
the  aalisfaction  of  Henry  Vil.,  who  made  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  peace  with  Scotland  in  1492,  and  in 
1495  translated  him  Ia  Exeter;  tbenca  in  IfiOl  ho  passed 
to  Ely. 

Throiigh  whatever  towns  Bishop  Kedman  jiBSsed  on  his 
journeys,  if  he  remaiDcd  so  lu[jg  ns  one  hour,  ho  caused  a 
bell  to  be  nmg  that  the  joor  might  come  and  partake  of 
his  charity,  which  he  distributed  largely.  His  monument 
remains  in  the  cathedml.     (PL  I.  g  sx.) 

{;a.d.  1506—1615.]  JaHeb  Stanley  was  the  third  son  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  created  Ear!  of  Derby  in  1485.  The 
powerful  interest  of  his  stepmother,  Msr^ret,  Countess  of 
Kicbmond  and  Derby,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  pro- 
motion; "the  worst  tiling  she  ever  did,"  writes  Baker: 
"armis  quam  libris  peritior."  He  died,  according  to  God- 
win, "  without  performing  any  one  thing  deservmg  to  he 
remembered;"  and  it  is  true  that  his  moral  conduct,  in 
Bentham's  words,  "  will  by  no  means  bear  the  Btrict<  st 
scrutiny."  He  built  a  manor-house  at  Somcrsham,  how- 
ever, for  the  see,  and  did  much  for  the  collegiate  church 
at  Manchester  (see  Manchestek  Cathbdbai.),  where  he 
died  (March  1515)  and  was  buried.  A  MS.  history  of 
the  house  of  Derby,  quoted  by  Bentham,  thus  concludes 
the  life  of  Bishop  Slaoley  i — 

"  Hm  did  end  hU  life  at  m«rrie  Manchnter, 
And  right  honourable  lies  btiried  thera, 
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In  his  chappeli,  whkh  he  begsn  of  free  stoni 
Sii-  John  SUiiHeluy  made  it  out,  when  he  wu  gone. 
GuJ  send  hi.'  tool  tn  the  heivenlie  compuiie  I 
Farewell,  gnllie  Jnme^  Biahoppe  ofEliel" 

[a.j).  1515—1533.]    Nicholas  West,  son  of  a  baker  i 
Fntnej,  educated  at  Eton  aad  Kind's  College,  Citmbridg%a 
Archdeacod  of  Derby  1501,  Dean  of  Windsor  1510,  orfy  ^ 
became  diatioguished  fur  his  knowledge  of  civil  aod  canOB    ' 
law,  aod  was  pntroQized  bj  Bisbop  Fialier  and  Sir  Thomu 
More.     He  ivaa  throughout  his  life  much  employed  in 
public  affnirs  and  on  embassies,  under  Henry  VU.  and 
UuDTv  VHi.i   the   latter  of   whom   he   attended  »t   Hio   , 
"  Camp  Drap  li'Or."   In  1G15  he  was  made  Itisbop  of  Ely,  i 
and  is  tsaid  to  have  lived  in  greater  Si'leudour  than  »af  4 
other  pi'clate  of  his  time,  haviiig  more  than  one  hundraj  ] 
servants.     Two  hundred  poor  were  (iaily  relieved  &t  Ii 
g»to.    His  learning  and  scguiremcnts  were  very  coDudor-  \ 
able,  and  are  especially  praised  by  Bishop  Fisher.    Ho  W 
a  xealous  advocate  on  the  side  of  Quccu  Catherine ; 
tlio  loss  of  the  King's  favour  on  that  account  is  vi 
have  hastened  bis  death,  which  occurred  April  28,  1533. 

At  Putney,  bis  native  pUce,  he  built  a  chantry  adjcdninfc  J 
the  perish  churcb,  which  siill  remains.  His  superb  ohapd  i 
in  the  cathedral  has  been  noliccd  (Pt.  I.  $  xziv.)- 

[a.d.  1534 — 1554.]  Tbohas  GooomcB,  son  of  Kdwafd  Good^  j 
rich,  of   East  Kirby  in  Liticulnabiru,  was  educated  i 
Cambridge,  where  be  soon  became  eniiucnt  as  a  eanoniit.  | 
and  civilian.    In  1529  be  was  a|>pointed  one  of  the  Unl 
versity  syndics,  (o  report  couceniin^  the  lawfulness  of  t) 
King's  divorce,  which  be  supported;  and  after  n; 
oiMJ   leaser  preferment,  was  by  the  King's  favour  (who 
chaplain  he  had  become)  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

Bishop  Ouodrich  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  B^^l 
foroiution;  anil  the  general  injunctions  (1541)  for  tbft<I 
rt'uiuval  of  images,  relics,  and  shrines,  were  executed  wjih  7 
gveat  speed  and  decision  in  his  cathedral  and  lliruughont .  I 
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-  his  diocese,  Ths  great  BbrioeB  of  St.  EtheUreda,  and  of 
the  three  other  saiated  abbesxes,  were  at  this  (ime  removed 
and  destroyed.  la  1540  the  Biahop  of  Ely  was  tippoii)ted 
by  CoovooatioQ  oue  of  Iho  reviuerB  of  the  New  Tuataraent ; 
and  the  Gosjiel  of  St.  John  fell  to  hia  aharo.  In  1548  he 
was  one  of  ihe  "notable  learned  niaQ"  aaaooiatad  with 
Craiimer  about  the  "Order  of  Communion" — the  first  form 
of  the  EogUgh  Office  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer*, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  EdtvOird  VI.,  and  was  employed  on  sevei'al  embassies, 
and  on  much  atate  business.  In  1551  he  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor ;  au  oEGce  whicli  ho  held  until  the  accession 
of  Mary  in  1553,  when  the  seals  were  taken  from  him, 
although  he  was  allon'ed  to  retain  his  bishopric.  Hia  arma 
remain  in  the  oriel  of  the  gallery  in  the  polact,  which  he 
largEily  repaired  and  adorned.  Uis  bmsa  —  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the  episcopal  veatments  of  this  period 
— remains  in  the  cathedraL  (Pt.  I,  §  xsvi.) 
[a.d.  1554 — 1570.]  Thomab  Thiblbt,  Archdeacon  of  Ely 
1534,  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was  appointed  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  bishopric  of  Westminster,  when,  in 
1640,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  it  hail  been  erected 
into  an  episcopal  see.  On  the  acceSHlua  of  Edward  VI,,  in 
1550,  the  new  hiabopric  was  dissolved,  and  Thlrlhy  was 
tranHlated  to  Norwich ;  thence  he  was  raraoved  Ifl  Ely,  by 
Queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of  Goodrich,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  ambassador  to  lloma,  to  represent  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  and  promise  obedience  to  the  Apostolic  See. 
The  ceremony  of  degrading  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  per- 
formed by  Thirlby,  who  was  observed  (o  weep  during  it. 
"He  cannot  be  followed,"  says  Fuller,  "as  soma  other  of 
hia  order,  by  the  light  of  the  faggoU  kindled  by  Mm  to 

•  ProctM  on  the  Book  of  Commoii  Prayar,  pp.  20-23.  "This 
«u  Dot  a  full  Commuoiua  Office,  bat  an  additioa  of  in  EaglUb 
form  of  coioDianioa  for  the  paopU  to  ths  IaUd  Uus." 
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burn  poor  martyre,  seeing  he  was  giren  rather  tt 
gality  tlian  cruelty  ^"  But  although  he  is  said  to  hftva  | 
alienated  much  of  the  laud  which  hod  heen  asaigued  U. 
Weitroiiist«r  hiahopiic,  he  did  much  Tor  the  see  of  Elytj 
since  he  procured  from  tlie  Crowe  the  advowson  of  e' 
prebcnilfi  attached  to  it.  Ciahop  Tliirlby  cc 
favour  Cor  a  short  time  after  the  acccasion  of  Elizabe 
but  on  refusing  the  oath  of  siiprenuwy  ho  was 
to  the  Tower,  whence  he  was  roraoved  to  Lambeth,  w 
he  lived  for  ten  years  under  the  guardianship  of  Arc 
bishop  Parker.  Ho  died  at  Lambeth  in  1570,  and  w 
buried  in  the  iiariah  church  there. 
[A.D.  1559—1581.]  RicHABD  Cox,  bom  at  Whaddon,  I 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  nt  Cambridge ;  in  which  Univi 
aitv  he  was,  according  to  Fuller,  one  of  the  "  most 
full  planlB."  Woliiey  removed  liim  to  his  new  o 
at  Oxford ;  and  he  afterwards  became  Master  of  1 
chaplain  to  tho  King,  and  tnlor  to  the  Prince,  afterw 
Edward  VL  Ho  received  various  preferments  from  t 
Crown,  and  was  the  first  dean  of  the  cathedral  chun 
Oxford — fimt  at  Osney,  and  then  at  Christ  Church ; 
which  deanery  he  held  that  of  Westminster  in 
mendam.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Edward,  Cox  wi 
ardent  reformer,  and  found  it  necessary  to  take  refoj 
Frankfort  during  tlie  Marian  persecution.  He  rt 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  took  an  active  j 
setCleriient  of  religiou  during  the  first  yeAra  of  her  tt 
Be  waa  a  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Parker  in  t 
tioD  of  the  "Bishops'  Bible,"  and  urged  the  adoptioD  i 
"  usual  words  "  and  tho  avoidance  of  "  inkhorn  ten 
also  assisted  Parker  in  drawing  up  the  "Thirty-n 
clea,"  being  regarded  by  him  as  one  on  whose  principles  M 
good  sense  he  could  entirely  rely.  In  1559,  on  the 
tion  of  Bishop  Thirlby,  he  was  cons»:rated  to  the  si 
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from  which,  under  the  f.reMure  of  the  Queen  and  cour- 
tiera,  he  was  compelled  lo  alienale  many  of  the  beBt 
manors.  Ah  bishop-elect,  Coi,  in  coDJUDctioQ  with 
Prtrker,  then  archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury,  and  some 
other  bishops,  petitioned  the  Queen  that  she  wonld 
forbear  exchanging  lands  for  Itntlia  and  impropriate  ree- 
torieB,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  different  sees,  which  by  an 
act  passed  in  her  first  parliament  she  was  entitled  to  do. 
The  petition  was  without  effect,  and  fourteen  manoiB  be- 
longing to  the  see  of  Ely  were  at  this  time  eschanged  for 
tenths  and  impropropria lions  of  much  less  value.  The 
Lord  Keeper  Hatton  siibsequently  procured  the  alienation 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bishop's  property  at  Ilolbom ;  and  it 
was  on  making  resistance  to  this  spoliation  that  Cm 
received  the  celehrated  letter  from  the  Queen ; — 

"  Proud  Prelate, — Yon  know  what  you  were  before  I 
made  you  what  yon  are ;  if  you  do  not  immediately 
comply  with  my  request,  by  God  I  will  unfrock  yon. — 
Elizabeth." 

"The  names  of  Hatton  Qftrden  and  Ely  PInce  {'Mantua 
Tm  misene  nimium  vioiua  Cremona}')  still  bear  witness  to 
the  encroaching  Lord  Keeper  and  the  elbowed  Bishop'," 
In  consequence  of  this  and  many  similar  vexations,  the 
Bishop,  now  of  great  age,  was  desirous  of  resigning  his  lee, 
and  in  February,  1580,  he  seoms  to  have  obtained  the 
Queen's  consent  to  his  doing  so.  He  died,  however,  July 
1681,  still  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  was  interred  in  his  cathedral, 
near  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Goodrich.  His  monument,  a  htBM, 
CO  longer  exists. 

The  see  continued  vacant  for  more  than  eighteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Bishop  Cos,  during  which  time  the 
Queen  reeaived  Iho  whole  profit*  The  administration  tn 
"spirituala"  was  under  commiasioiiera  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop,    At  last 

*  Hallim,  CoDBt.  Hist.,  tdI.  i.  p.  224.  (ed.  tSSS). 
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[A.D.  leoo— 1609.]  M*HTiN  Hi 
1582,  Deaa  of  Winchester,  1589,  was  apixiinied.  Like  bU 
predecessor,  he  was  compelled  to  Hlienate  mucli  of  the  pro- 
perty of  his  see.  His  tomb,  nitli  elGgy,  remains  in  the 
oatheiiral.     (PL  I.  §  xkvi.) 

[4.i>.  1609,  tranalated  to  Winchester  1619.]  Lascblot 
Andbbwes.  (For  the  life  of  this  hiahop,  who  whilst  at 
Ely  spent  largo  aums  in  re]>airiug  the  residences  aitacfaed 
to  the  see,  ace  Wincbebteb  Cathedrai^  Pt.  II.) 

[A.I..  1619— 1Q26.]  Nicholas  Felton,  Master  of  Pembroke 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  1616,  translated  froni  Bristol.  He  wu 
cue  of  those  employed  by  Jamea  I.  on  the  translation  of 
the  Bible. 

[a.d.  162S — 1631.]  John  BncKERiiwE  waa  appointed,  after  ft 
vacancy  of  a  year  and  a-balf.  He  had  been  Fellow,  and 
afterwards  President,  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  where  he  wu 
tutor  to  the  I'uture  Primate,  William  Laud,  Buckeri^ 
"  vme  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,"  and  wielded  with  ability  "  the  twanged  sword 
of  Holy  Scripture"  against  the  Papists  on  the  one  side^ 
and  against  tiie  Puritans  oa  the  other.  A  treatise  written 
by  him,  entitled  "De  Poteatate  Papie  in  Tem]joralibuB,"" 
was  very  highly  esteemed,  and  waa  unanswered  by  thiS 
Bomaniste.  He  was  one  of  four  divines  appointed  by  King 
James — the  others  being  Biabops  Andrewes  and  Barlow, 
and  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Bisbop  of  London — to  preach  be- 
fore him  at  Hampton  Court,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
Presbyterian  Scola  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Chon^ 
of  England'."  la  1611  he  became  Bishop  of  l!ochegt«r, 
whence  in  1628  he  was  translated  to  Ely,  through  the 
interest  of  his  former  pupil.  Laud,  then  Bieliop  of  Bath  aod 
Wells,  "  In  this  case,  and  by  every  a 
Laud  endeavoured  to  show  bis  gratitude  for  the  gmt 
bcneSt  be  had  derived  from  the  instruction  and  example  i 
of  tliis  good  roan,  equally  distinguished  for  his  OTthodtncy  . 
<*  Hook,  Arohbiahopi  of  Cimteilury,  tcI.  li.  p.  5. 


and  bis  leaniiQg'."     Eis  reputation  for  learning  and  bb  a 
preacher  was  considernbie. 

[a.d.  1631—1638.]  Frakcib  White,  translated  from  Norwich, 
Dean  of  Csrliale  1622,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  162G,  and  Bishop 
oTNorwich  1629,  trenalaled  to  Ely  1631.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  was  regarded  as  "a  man  of 
learning,  a  good  preacher,  and  an  excellent  disputant  and 
polemical  writer." 

[a.d.  1638— 1667.J  Matthew  Ween,  eldest  son  of  Francis 
Wren,  citieen  and  mercer  of  London,  had  been  chaplain  to 
Lancelot  Andrewea  when  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  was  afterwards 
made  chaplain  to  James  L,  hy  whose  appointment  be  was 
Bent,  with  Dr.  Maw,  to  attend  Prince  Charles  during  his 
expedition  to  Spain,  "  with  all  the  requirements  for  a 
cornel}'  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." He  subsequently  accompanied  Kin^  Charles  to 
Scotland,  in  J633.  Wren  was  an  excellent  hater  of  Puri- 
tans, an  unflinching  adhoreut  of  Laud,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  so  highly  in  favour  with  the 
King,  that  Laud  was  eaid  to  be  jealons  of  iiim.  After 
many  lessor  preferments,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford 
in  l(i33 ;  in  the  same  year  he  waa  translated  to  Norwich, 
and  in  163R  to  Ely. 

As  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Wren,  "  a  man  of  a  sour,  severe, 
nature,"  according  lo  Lord  Ciurendon, — a  "  wren  mounted 
on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,"  in  Bishop  Williams'  words, — 
carried  out  the  I^udian.  discipline  with  a  high  band.  The 
Puritanij  declared  it  was  the  greatest  persecution  on  record, 
"In  all  Queen  Mary's  time,"  fitud  Burton,  " there  waa  not 
so  great  a  bavoo  made,  in  so  abort  a  time,  of  the  faithful 
ministers  of  Gkd."  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ques- 
tions were  distributed  throughout  the  diocese  for  the  nnfor- 
tnnaie  churchwardens  to  answer;  prayers  before  sermons 
were  ailcnced;  and  at  length  Bishop  Wren  was  able  to 
re|x>rt  something  like  uniformity  in  his  diocese,  although 
*  Hook,  Aichbiihopi  of  Ctntcrbury,  u.  i. 


in  the  midst  of  deep-seated  discontent.  In  the  diooeae  of  j 
Ely  tbe  Bishop  found  Ices  occupation :  hut  he  had  dia- 
co«red  sundry  abuses  in  Cambridge  and  the  adjoining 
district,  before,  in  Ki-tl,  after  protesting  with  other  bishops 
(^iual  Iheir  exclusion  from  the  Houbs  of  Lords,  hfe  waa 
ith  them  to  the  Tower.  He  waa  set  at  liberty  for 
a  short  time  in  1Q42,  but  was  again  arrested  before  tiie  1 
close  of  tbe  year,  and  remained  in  coafinemoDt  fur  eighteen  i 
years, — "displaying  great  patience,  resolution,  aud  finn- 
of  mind."  He  outlived  the  Rebellion,  was  set  free  in 
March  lew,  and  after  the  King's  return,  in  May  of  the 
aamo  year,  was  replaced  in  the  see  of  Ely.  As  a  thank- 
offering  he  built  the  ch&[)el  at  Penibroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
vhere  be  had  been  educated,  and  was  interred  therein  in 
16(iT.  His  diary,  and  other  notices  of  this  Bishop, — whom 
Hailam  contemptuonsly  dismisses  as  "one  Wren,  the 
wont  on  the  bench," — will  be  found  in  Wren's  Pai'entalia, 

Ely  Cathedral  remained  unprofaned,  and  the  n 
dnly  performed  in  it,  until  January  164J ;  when  Cromwell 
BE  GoTemur  of  Ely,  made,  says  Carlyle,  "a  ttaDaient  ap- 
pearance in  tbe  cathedral  one  day,  memorable  to  the 
Beverend  Mr.  Hitch  and  us."  He  had  already  wrii 
Mr.  Hitch,  requiring  him  "  to  forbear  alti^ether  the  choir 
service,  so  unedifying  and  offensive,  lest  the  soldiers  should 
in  any  tumultuary  or  disorderly  way  attempt  the  refonna- 
tion  of  the  cathedral  church."  Mr.  Hitch  paid  no  attention, 
and  Cromwell  accordingly  appeared  in  time  of  serriOf^ 
"  with  a  rabble  at  his  heels,  and  with  his  hat  on,"  and 
ordered  the  "  aasembly  "  to  leave  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Hitch 
pansed  fur  a  moment,  but  soon  recommenced ;  when 
" '  I«ave  off  your  fooling,  and  come  down.  Sir,"  said  Oliver, 
still  audible  to  this  editor;  which  Mr.  Hitch  did 
itantaneously  gi 
[a.d.  16G7 — 1675.]  Benjajiin  Lanet,  Master  of  Pembroke 


CarlyU'i  CromweU,  vol.  i  pp.  IM,  146  (ed.  1857). 
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College,  Cambridge,  1630,  Prebendary  of  Winchesler  1631, 
Prebrndary  of  WeatmioBter  1639,  lost  all  his  proferments, 
ftnd  wa^  ejected  from  his  Mastcrahip,  1614,  for  refusing  Lha 
Covenant,  He  was  ono  of  Cbarles  the  First's  chaplains, 
■nd  attended  liim  at  the  Treaty  of  Uibridge,  and  after- 
wards shared  the  eiite  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  oa  ihe 
resloralioa  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Peterborough :  thence 
translated  to  Lincoln  iu  1663,  and  thenco  to  Ely  in  16G7. 
He  rebuilt  part  of  the  episcopal  ])alace,  and  nas  interred 
in  the  cathedral.  (Pt,  I.  §  xxi.) 
[a.d.  1675— IGai.]  Petbb  Goimiso,  a  preacher  of  consider- 
able celebrity,  and  a  vigorous  dufender  of  the  principles  of 
the  Cliurch  of  England  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate, 
was  born  at  Uoo  in  Kent,  aod  educated  at  the  King's 
School,  Canterbury.  After  the  Eestoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mastership  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cam- 
briiigo,  and  to  the  Margaret  Proft'ssorship,  from  which  he 
was  tranaferred  to  the  Mastership  of  St,  John's,  and  the 
Begius  Professorship  of  Divinity.  In  1670  he  became 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  was  thence  translated  to  Ely. 
His   nmnument,    with   eSigy,   hiis    been    noticed  (Pt.   L 

§  XSVl.J. 

[a,d.  Ifi84,  deprived  1691.]  Feaboib  Tubneb,  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  educated  at  Wincheetcr  (where 
hie  name  remains  on  the  wall  of  the  cloisters,  near  that  of 
hia  friend  Ken),  and  at  New  College,  Oiford.  In  1670  he 
became  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  in  1683 
Dean  of  Windsor ;  in  the  same  year  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
■fid  in  lfi84  was  tranalated  to  Ely,  He  was  ona  of  the 
■even  bishops  who  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  de- 
privpd,  as  a  Nonjuror,  in  1691.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  complete  retirement.  He  died  in  1700,  at  Ther- 
field,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  had  been  Rector,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  there,  which  he  had  "decorated,'' 
repaved,  and  wainscoted,  at  his  own  expense.  His  only 
mimorial  is  the  word  Eacpergitcar  on  the  stone  which 


covers  Ilia  Tault.     He  had  erected  a  monument  to  liia 
in  tliB  same  chnrcli. 

Bishop  Turner  ia  brat  remembered  for  his  iDtimat* 
friendship  with  the  excellent  Bishop  Ken,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  hira  in  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  Both 
bishops  were  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Charles  IT. 
[A.D.  1691—1707,]  StMoM  Patrick  was  perhaps  the  moat 
distinguished  bishop  who  baa  filled  the  see  of  EI7  since  the 
Befomintion.  He  was  bom  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1H26,  and  was  educated  at  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1G62  he  became  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  "  where  hy  his  excellent  instructions  and  example 
he  gained  the  entire  love  and  esteem  of  his  pnrishloncrs, 
and  more  especially  by  continuing  with  them  nil  the  time 
of  the  great  plague  iu  16B5."  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain,  made  him  IJean  of  Peterborough  in  1GT2. 
Cinder  Jamea  11.  he  waa  an  active  defender  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  ICSfi  Patrick  and  Dr.  Jane  had  a  con- 
ference with  two  Eoman  priests,  in  the  presence  of  the 
KiDg  and  of  the  Earl  of  Hwhester,  whom  Jamea  ivaa 
desirous  of  converting  to  Romanism,  On  this  occasion  the 
King  declared  that, "  he  never  heard  a  bod  cause  so  well,  or 
ft  good  one  so  ill,  maintained."  Soon  ftfter  the  Pevolution 
(Oct,  1689),  Patrick,  who  had  bi-en  rouch  employed  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  promoted  to  the  Me 
of  Chichester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Lake ;  and  in 
July  1G91,  on  Biahop  Turner's  refusing  to  take  tho  oath* 
of  Bllfgiance  to  William  and  Mary,  he  was  translated  to 
Ely,  Bishop  Patrick  died  in  the  pslace  there  in  May  1707, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral,  where  his  monumeut 
remains.     (Pt.  I.  §  xxi.) 

Simon  Patrick  ia  highly  praised  by  Biahop  Bumef,  and 
his  learning  and  unbiemiabed  character  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  writers  of  all  parlies.  His  "Paraphrases 
and  Commeniarif'K  on  the  Scriptures"  are  of  great  value, 
aiid  hia  sermons  and  lesser  tracts,  many  of  wluch  bava 
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latelj  been  reprinted,  take  good  I'ank  omong  the  works  of 
English  Cburebmen  of  that  [leriod.  Whilst  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough he  completed  and  published  a  History  of  that 
Church,  which  had  been  compiled  by  Simon  Giinfon,  a 
prebendary  of  Piterborough, 

[a.d.  1707—1714.]  JoHH  Moore,  Fellow  of  Clarfl  Hall,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1691,  on  the  deprivation  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  was 
on  the  death  of  Patrick  translated  lo  Ely.  An  important 
collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  made  by  him,  was  after  his 
dentb  bought  by  George  1.,  and  given  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Ia.T>.  1714—1723.]  WiLLiiH  FuxTWooD  was  tmuslated 
from  St.  Asaph,  to  which  see  he  was  consecrated  in  1708. 
In  1712  Bishop  Fleetwood  published  tour  aennons,  with 
a  preface,  in  which  he  strongly  defended  the  principles  of 
the  RevolntioD,  endangered,  as  was  then  generally  beheved, 
by  the  Jacobite  intrigues  of  the  Ministers.  The  book  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  a  ministerial  majority  of  the  Com- 
mone,  but  its  author  was  reivarJed  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.  by  bis  translation  to  Ely. 

|a,d,  1723-1738.]  Thomas  Greene,  Master  of  Corpus 
Cbristi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury, was  translated  lo  Ely  from  Norwich. 

[4.D.  1783 — 1748.]  Robert  Bdtts,  also  tranaUted  from 
Norwich,  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Butts,  physician 
to  Henry  VHI. 

[i.D.  1748—1754,]  Sib  Thomas  Goocb,  Bart,  Archdeacon 
of  Essex,  and  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  171G, 
became  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1737,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Norwich  in  1738,  and  thence  to  Ely  in  1748. 

[a.d.  1754 — 1770.]  MiTTatiB  Mawsom,  Master  of  Corpus 
Chrisli  College,  Cambridge,  1724,  Bishop  successively  of 
LlandaEf  (1730)  and  Chichester  (1740),  whence  ha  wm 
tianslnted  to  Ely. 

[a.d.  1771—1781.]  Edmitkd  Keene,  translated  from  Clieslcr. 
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[a.d.  1781—1808.]  Jakeb  Toxkb,  Bishop  moaet^Tdj  of 
St.  David'a  and  Qloucester. 

[a.d.  1803—1812.]  Thomas  Dampizb,  tmn»Uted  from  Ro- 
chesMr. 

[A.V.  1812—1836.]  BowYEB  Edwahd  Spabks,  tnuslAted 
from  Chester. 

[a.i>.  1836—1846.]  Joseph  Allbn,  traiwhited  from  Bristol. 

[*.D.  1845— 186t]  Thomas  Tdbtoh,  FeUow  of  Catherino 
Hall,  Begius  ProfeaBor  of  Divinity,  Cambiidge,  1827—1843 , 
Dean  of  Peterborough  1830—1842,  Dean  of  WestmiQstar 
1843—1845. 

[a.d.  1864—1873.]  Edwabd  Harold  Beowsb,  translated 
to  Winchester,  FeUow  of  Emmannel,  Vice  Principal  of 
Lampeter  1843,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter  1867 
Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  1854 — 1884. 

[A.D.  1873.]  Jambs  BcssellWoodfobd. 
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PART    I. 
Pisforg  antr  ^ttails. 

L  The  Bee  of  Dorchester  {see  Pt.  II.)  was  removed 
to  Liucobi  by  Kemigics  op  Fbbcamp,  the  first  bishop 
after  the  Conquest,  abont  the  year  1075.  EemiginB  at 
once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  cathedral,  which 
was  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  1092  to  admit  of  its 
consecration.  Four  days  before  that  chosen  for  the 
pnrpose,  however.  Bishop  Bemigtus  died,  and  the 
church  was  consecrated  during  the  episcopate  of  his 
succesEor,  Eobekt  Blobt  (1094 — 1123).  In  the  year 
1141  a  great  fiie  occurred,  after  which  Bishop  Ales- 
ANDER  (1123 — 1148)  replaced  the  woodon  roof  of  the 
nave  with  a  vault  of  stone,  In  1185  this  Norman 
cathedral,  according  to  Boger  of  Hovedon,  was  "cleft 
from  top  to  bottom  by  an  earthquake."  Its  rebuilding 
was  commenced  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Grenoble  (1186 — 
1200),  better  known  as  "  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln."  The 
existing  choir,  the  eastern  transept,  the  first  bay  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  transept,  north  and  south, 
are  unquestionably  the  work  of  St.  Hugh,  The  Ciap- 
ter-hoiise  has  also  been  attributed  to  him,  in  conse- 
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quenoe  of  s  misptint  in  Wiarton's  "Anglia  Sacra, 
but  this  building  ia  certainly  of  a  later  date.  The 
completioti  of  the  great  Iranncjrl,  may  perhaps  bo 
asoigacd  to  the  epiecopate  of  this  Bucceesor,  William 
or  Bloib  (1203— 1209).  The  mouc  was  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Bishop  HnGH  of  WellB,  1209—1235, 
and  completed  in  the  epiBcopate  of  Bishop  Bobebt 
GrobtStb  (1235-1353).  To  Grostute  may  be  attri- 
buted the  Early  English  portion  of  the  meat  front,  and 
the  two  lower  Btories  of  the  cenlral  lower.  It  should 
bo  remarked,  however,  that  the  distribution  of  these 
several  portions  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  All  that 
is  certainly  known  is  that  the  cathedral  was  not 
finished  by  St.  Hugh;  aince  in  1205  a  royal  letter 
was  issued,  appealing  to  the  faithful  throughout  the 
dioceBo  for  funds  towards  the  completion  of  so 
noble  a  work  ("  torn  nobile  opuB."  In  the  same  let- 
ter it  is  called  "  egvegia  strnctiira'").  The  character 
of  the  work  itself,  however,  proves  that  it  must 
have  boon  continued  until  its  completion  with  bat 
little  interruption.  The  plans  of  the  architect 
employed  by  St.  Ilugh  named   Geofifry  de    Noiers'', 

*  TliB  lellir  will  be  found  at  length  in  tlio  Rev.  J.  Hunter's 
Tolume  ol'  Chnplcr'hooBo  dwnuienla — (liotuli  kUcH  fx  Capit. 
JJonio,  4c.). 

*  Of  vfbal  cnnritry  Ornffry  de  NoierB  was  a  uative  renuuui 
ann'rtain.  A  long  illBOuesiuuuntlieaubjf.'ctvrill  be  found  i<i  ttie 
"  (ienllemnD'a  Maguxine,''  finjii  Feb.  to  June,  1S61.  No  Icm 
than  thirti-en  plnces  cnllcd  Noien  haro  been  poiuted  out  in 
iliOerent  pnrtB  of  Fiance.  Mr.  DuntniHjk,  however  (Gunt.  Mag-, 
Jane  1861),  pniTcs  that  "de Noiers''  ifni an  liereditury EngUdi 
iiuno  {with  a  Nurthiimplonaliire   faiuilj)  in  St.  Hugh's  time. 
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were  iQ  tlie  main  carried  ont  during  the  fiucoeeding 
episcopates  °. 

The  pretbyteri/,  or  'Angol  choir,'  begnn  in  1265, 
when  the  city  wall  waa  removed  by  royal  licence  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  choir,  was  completud  before 
the  year  1280,  when  tha  ehrine  of  St.  Hugh  waa 
removed  into  it.  The  cloUtcra  wore  the  work  of 
Biehop  Shttos  (1280—1300),  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  central  tower  of  Bishop  John  of  Daldekbt 
(1300—1320).  The  south  end  of  the  great  transept, 
with  its  circular  window,  probably  dates  from  the 
episcopate  of  Henbt  op  Bctbobebsh  (1320 — 1340); 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers  is  Per- 
pendicular work  of  about  1400. 

II.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
is  accordingly  of  Early  English  date  :  and  although 
Salisbury  (begun  1220,  completed  1258)  and  West- 
minster (begun  124Q,  completed  12G9)  are  in  some 
teepccts  grander  and  more  complete  examples,  Lincoln 
has  an  especial  interest  from  the  loct  of  its  having  been 
commenced  so  long  before  either.  Although  it  has 
been  frequently  asserted  that  the  architecture  of  this 
cathedral  displays  French  influence,  M,  Viollet-Ie-Dtro, 
whose  authority  on  this  point  scarcely  admits  of  dis~ 

Hence  the  architect  of  Liucoln  may  have  been  a  bom  and 
thoroughlired  Enelinhiimti. 

'  The  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh,  vritten  during  the  lifetime 
of  bis  suoceesor,  Bishop  Hngh  of  WellB  (and  udmirabl?  edited 
bjtheBev.  J.  F.  Dimocb,  Lincoln,  1860),  cootains  a  very  imrioaB 
and  intereating  dGscription  of  8t.  Hugh's  cathednil.  It  will  be 
found  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix,  Port  lU. 
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pute,  has  declared  that,  after  the  most  careful  oiaminft- 1 
tion,  he  could  not  find  "  in  any  part  of  the  catbednl'l 
(jf  Lincoln,  either  in  the  general  design,  or  in  anya 
part  of  the  eystem  of  architcctnre  adopted,  or  i 
details  of  ornament,  any  trace  of  the  French  acbool  a 
the  twelfth  century  (the  lay  Bchool  from  1170  to  1220)vl 
80  plainly  characteriBtio  of  the  cathedrals  of  Pari^  T 
NoyoUiSenliBiChartres,  Sena,  and  even  Eouen''."  This  1 
fact,  which  greatly  increases  the  probability  that  the  j 
architect  Geoffry  de  Noiers  was  an  Englishman,  givea  J 
us  good  reason  to  claim  for  St.  Hugh  the  diatinction  I 
of  baying  been  "  the  first  effectual  promoter,  if  not  the  I 
actual  inventor,  of  our  national  and  most  excellent  1 
Early  English  style  of  architecture* ; "  and  in  point  A 
of  interest,  renders  it  dif&cult  for  any  other  church  to  J 
eiceed  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  size  and  importance  it  I 
may  be  regarded  as  the  third  great  church  of  the  Early  I 
English  period  in  England,  the  whole  of  the  interior,  \ 
except  the  presbytery,  being  of  this  age;  "andthiftl 
part  follows  so  immediately  after  the  rest  as  not  tol 
produce  any  want  of  harmony,  but  merely  a  degree  of  4 
enrichment  suitable  to  the  increased  sanctity  o 
altar,  and  the  localities  surroanding  itV 

In  grandeur  of  situation,  Lincoln  has  no  rival  ai 
English  cathedrals.     It  riaea  on  its  "  sovereign  hJU," 
a  conspicuous  landmark  from  every  part  of  the  but*  ^ 

'  M.  Vioilet-le-Duc'B  letter  appcnred  in  the  "  Gontlaraon'» 
Uagazine"  for  Mu;  ISCI.  It  ie,  liowevcr.  to  interesting  and 
iniportniit  that  it  will  bo  found  nearlj  st  length  in  tlie  Ap- 
pBNDtJt.  Purt  ni. 

'  J.  F.  Dimock.  '  Ferguagon, 
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rounding  country  [see  J'rond'spi'ece]  ;  and  its  towers 
are  in  full  view  as  the  traveller  ascends  the  steep 
"  New  Eoad  "  towards  the  Close.  On  passing  under 
the  archway  of  the  gatehouse  known  as  "  Fottergate," 
the  east  end  of  the  building,  and  the  Chap  tor-house 
with  its  Sying  buttresses,  first  appear.  The  road  then 
proceeds  close  under  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral, 
the  lines  of  which  are  varied  by  projecting  chapels 
and  porches  to  an  unusual  extent.  An  entire  new 
church  seems  to  open  after  passing  the  Galilee  porch, 
and  finally  the  west  front  appears,  with  the  towers 
rising  behind  it.  No  other  cathedral  is  richer  or  more 
varied  in  its  outlines,  and  few  can  bo  exceeded  in  the 
interests  of  its  details.  This  unrivalled  effect  results 
entirely  from  the  grandeur  of  the  building  itself,  and 
from  that  of  its  situation.  The  eastern  end  rises  above 
a  level  plot  of  greensward,  but  the  grey  stone  of  the 
building  is  not  relieved  by  trees  or  gardens,  and  the 
houses  which  line  the  Close  are  scarcely  picturesque. 

The  cathedral  is  built  throughout  of  stone  from  the 
oolite  beds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which, 
although  it  blackens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  almost 
indestructible,  and  completely  retains  the  sharpness  of 
its  sculpture.  The  marks  of  the  toothed  chisels,  with 
which  it  was  worked,  are  visible  on  many  parts  of  tho 
interior.  The  Purbeck  marble,  used  for  shafts  and 
capitals,  is  by  no  means  so  durable,  and  much  of  it  has 
completely  decayed. 

The  most  direct  way  of  approaching  the  Cathedral 
from  the   city  below,  is   by  the  High  Street,  which 
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climbs  tLe  hill  in  a  Btraight  line,  following  the  oM* 
Ermine  Street.  The  Close  or  Minster  Yard  is  entered 
by  the  Exchequer  Gate,  a  lofty  Edwardian  gatehonse 
of  three  storioB,  forming  part  of  the  fcirtificatiouB  of 
the  close  erected  by  royal  licence  in  1319.  Both  the 
centre  and  side  archways  are  groined  in  brick.  The 
corbel-heads  deserve  notice.  The  east  front  is  broken 
by  octagonal  staircase  turrets.  A  second  gatehouse  of 
eqnnl  dimensions  stood  a  few  yai'da  further  to  the 
west,  but  was  pulled  duwn  in  1S16.  ^t 

III.  On  passing  under  the  archway  of  the  gate  V^| 
have  immediately  before  us  the  west  front  [Plate  I,J^ 
which,  notwithstanding  its  flatness,  its  want  of  win- 
dows, and  its  etriking  mixture  of  styles,  is  grand  and 
impressive,  and  deservedly  ranks  high  among  the 
facades  of  English  cathedrals.  Its  effect  is  no  doubt 
greatly  increased  by  the  western  towers,  which  rise 
immediately  behind  it ;  but  it  well  deserves  examina- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  interest  of  its  details. 
The  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later  Norman 
and  Early  English  work  is  at  once  evident.  The 
central  ^>ortioQ,  containing  the  five  archways,  belonged 
to  the  Norman  cathedral  of  Hemigius,  of  which  it  pr*- 
scmts  the  only  ostemal  trace  remaining.  The  inter- 
secting arcade  above  the  two  principal  circular  orch^ 
like  the  doorways  within  the  recesses,  belongs  to  tho 
later  Norman  of  Bisliop  Albxandsr.  The  rest  of  the 
&ont  itself  is  entirely  Early  English,  and  was  proba- 
bly the  work  of  Bishop  GnoBTfexK  (1235—1253).  The 
windows  above  the  three  principal  doorways  ore  very 
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early  Perpendicnlar,  and  were  probably  inserted  by 
Treasurer  John  of  Wblboubne,  circ.  1370. 

The  Norman  portion  of  the  front  consists  of  tiuree 
lofty  reoesacB,  of  which  that  in  tho  centre  is  the 
highest  and  widest. 
At  tho  foot  of  each 
of  th 


ronnd  -  headed  door- 
way, and  beyond  the 
side  receGses  are  two 
lower  arches  enshrin- 
ing niches  semicir- 
cular in  plan.  The 
masonry  and  capitals 
of  these  recesses  de- 
serve especial  notice. 
The  capitals  are 
thoroughly  charac- 
teristic  of  early  Nor- 
man work;  and  1 
moflonry  is  one 
the  best  examples 

"  wide  jointed."  The  three  principal  ] 
originally  termuiatod  by  gahloSi  similar  to  those  still 
existing  on  tho  north  and  south  flanks.  The  weather- 
mouldings  of  the  gables  of  the  two  side  recesses  may 
be  soon  within,  behind  the  Early  Euglisb  wall.  Tho 
whole  arrangement  resembled,  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
in  an  earlier  style,  that  of  the  west  front  of  Peter- 
borough.    On  the  incorporation  of  this  Norman  front 
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with  tto  Early  En^ish  work,  the  galileB  were  remoTed, 
the  central  recces  wae  heightened,  and  the  circular  arch 
was  changed  to  pointed.  The  spring  of  the  NomuB 
arch  ie  evident,  imniodintoly  below  the  "  trellia" 
(□Bually  ascribed  to  Groatete)  which  lines  the 
Ita  original  height  was  75  ft.  The  present  Early  Eng-' 
lish  arch  rises  to  more  than  80  ft. 

The  three  doorKai/s,  within  the  reccsBes,  were  pro- 
bably inserted  by  Bishop  Alkxandek  (1123—1148). 
They  are  late  Noimas  in  character,  and  a  careful 
amination  of  the  masonry  will  shew  that  the  walls 
which  they  are  set  are  of  earlier  date.     The  cent 
doorway  [Plate  II,]    is  the   earliest  and  by  far 
richest,  and  thongh  it  has  unhappily  been  sabji 
to  restoration,  and  some  parts  are  modern,  ita 
ments  and  monldinga  deserve  notice.     On  the  shaitB 
are  grotesque  figures,  arranged  in  pairs  and  entangled 
in  rings  of  Icofage,  one  of  which  is  attacked  by 
pents;  another  bites  his  thumb:   birds  and  anin 
the  dove,  the  lion,  the  lamb,  Ac,  placed  back  to  bacl 
fill   the  interspaces  in   other  shafts.     The   Corintlt-' 
ianesque  capitals  of  the  southern  jamb  of  the  nortli 
door  also  merit  attention.     They  are  scarcely  to  be: 
equalled  for  freedom  and  elegance  by  any  in  England^' 
These  three  entrances  may  be  compared  with  thosa 
at  Eilpeck  Cliurch,  Herefordshire,     These  ore  maoh, 
ruder,  and  probably  earlier  than  the  Lincoln  doorwayi, 
but  the  general  character  of  ornament  is  the  same. 

Above  the  two  exterior  recesses,  and  stretching  at 
intervals  across  the  Nonnan  portion  of  the  front,  w 
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a  band  of  remarkable  ecnlptnres  which  must  have 
been  removed  from  BOmo  earlier  building  mid  ap- 
plied to  the  decoration  of  his  new  front  by  Keraigius. 
Beginning  at  the  left  hand,  north,  wo  have  above 
the  smaller  side  recess — (1)  The  torments  of  the 
Lost ;  (2)  Out  Lord's  descent  into  the  jaws  of  Hades. 
Within  the  recess  (left)  (3)  Sis  full-length  figures 
of  Saints  in  converse;  (4)  Our  Lord  surrounded  by 
the  Evangelistic  eymbols,  bearing  s  sheet  containing 
souls;  (right)  (5)  The  Supper  at  Emmaus;  (6)  a 
double  subject  (above)  Angela  receiving  tho  soul  of 
a  dying  Man ;  (7)  (below)  A  Fiend  casting  lost  Souls 
into  tho  month  of  the  Abyss ;  (within  the  central 
recess,  right)  (8)  The  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Feradise.  (Between  the  central  and  southern 
recess)  (9)  Man  condemned  to  Labour.  (Within  the 
Bonthem  recess,  left) ;  doubtful,  perhaps  the  Couso- 
quenees  of  the  Curse  of  the  PaU  ;  (10)  ChUdbirth  (?)  ; 

(11)  A  Woman  spinning  (?)  or  Samuel  and  Eli  (?); 
(right)  Onr  Lord  instructing  a  Disciple.  Above  the 
smaller  recess  (11)  Noah  and  his  Son  building  the  Ark  ; 

(12)  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den;  (13)  Noah  and  his 
Family  in  the  Ark ;  the  animals  below ;  (14)  The  going 
out  of  the  Ark;  (15)  God's  communing  with  Noah, 
or  His  Covenant  with  Abraham.  (Within  the  ringers' 
chapel,  on  the  old  outside  south  wall)  (16)  The  Delnge. 

The  throe  large  windows  in  the  recesses  are  later 
insertions.  The  great  west  window  is  attributed,  by 
Leland,  bat  erroneously,  to  Bishop  William  Alhwiox 
(1436 — 1160),  who  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  tlie 
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west  front  of  Norwich,  and  whose  eiecnkirB  erected  the 
great  west  window  of  that  cathediEl.  (See  NonwiCH.) 
The  two  side  windows  ore  of  the  same  style  and  date. 
All  are  certainly  conslderahly  earlier  than  Alnwick, 
and  are  probably  to  be  oBsigned  to  Treasurer  Wel- 
houme.  The  cinqnefoiled  opening  at  the  head  of 
the  central  recess  is  Early  English,  like  the  arch 
in  which  it  is  set.  Over  the  central  doorway  are  the 
figures  of  eleven  kings,  under  enriched  canopies, 
"  placed  there  under  the  active,  but  tasteless,  superin- 
tendence of  the  Treasurer,  John  of  Welbourn,  about 
1370.  The  costume  and  details  may  possibly  contain 
some  arcliieological  interest,  but  so  wretched  arc  the 
design  and  workmanship  of  thcso  carvings,  that  they 
furnish  matter  of  painful  edification  in  tracing  the 
rapid  deeliuo  which  nifty  bo  effoctod  upou  the  sen- 
fiitive  existence  of  fine  art  during  one  century  only." — 
C.  R.  Cockerell.  These  indifferent  sculptures  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  admirable  figures  of  the 
Angel  choir  (§  iiv.),  which  are  just  one  centmy 
earlier.  The  figures  in  the  round'headed  niches  on 
either  side  of  the  central  recess  were  placed  there 
in  one  of  the  repairs  of  the  last  century.  Clumsy 
modern  mitres  have  converted  them  into  bishops. 

IT.  Beyond  and  above  the  Norman  work  the  whole 
of  the  front  is  Early  English,  and  was  probably 
completed  by  Bishop  Gbobtktk  (1235—1253).  The 
breadth  of  the  Norman  portion  (100  feet)  is  that  of  the 
Dave.  The  Early  English  wings  have  at  their  angles 
octagonal  tiuTcts,  capped  with  Rpiree,  and  u  gable,  much 
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enriclied,  rises  iu  tlio  ceutre  of  tlie  £ront ,  immediately 
above  the  principal  recess.  The  flanking  turrets  project 
unusually,  aud  cost  deep  shadows.  The  front  is  covered 
with  ft  series  of  arcades  and  ornaments,  and  was  onoe 
crowded  with  figures,  brackets  for  supporting  which 
still  remain.  The  bosses  Eculptnred  with  human  heads 
in  the  upper  stringcourses,  and  at  the  iutersettiou  of 
the  arcades,  are  admirable,  aud  deaervo  cureful  notice. 
The  central  gable,  huweyer,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
arch  beneath,  are  the  best  and  richest  portions  of 
the  front.  The  arrangements  and  minute  details  of  the 
gable,  with  the  small  statues  which  remain  in  its  niches, 
are  eicolleat  aianiples  of  tho  purest  Early  English. 
The  raised  "  trellis-work  "  of  tho  masonry,  which  occurs 
also  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  tho  central  towor, 
should  he  noticed :  it  is  the  general  characteristic 
of  GrostSte's  work.  The  cinquefoiled  window  in 
the  head  of  the  arch  was  regarded  by  Hickman  as 
"  nearly  unique, .  from  tho  exquisite  workmanship  of 
its  mouldings,  which  consist  of  openwork  bauds  of 
flowers."  The)  foliage  in  the  cuaps  is  especially 
admirable.  On  the  central  boss  of  the  vaulting 
in  the  recess  is  carved  the  Ezpnision  from  Paradise. 

The  parapet,  which  extends  on  either  side  between 
the  gable  and  the  turrets,  is  an  addition  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Tho  spires  which  cap  the  turrets  are 
croivuod  by  statues;  of  which  that  south  represents 
6t.  Hugh,  that  north  is  known  as  the  "  Swineherd  of 
Stow,"  fiporcariuB  who,  according  to  the  local  legend, 
gave  a  peck  of  silver  pennies  toward  tho  building  of  the 
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CfilJiedral.  The  swineherd  is  iu  the  act  of  blowing 
n.  horn,  aud  the  figure  hau  BouietiineE  been  reganlod  ae 
the  rebuB  of  Bishop  Bloet  (Blow  it), — a  jiun  which, 
although  perfectly  in  accordance  with  tlie  taste  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  hardly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  existing  figure  dates  only  fi'om  1850 ; 
but  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  "  Swineherd," 
preserved  in  the  cloiBtera  (see  §  xsv.,  and  TitU- 
page). 

The  entire  breadth  of  the  west  front  is  173  ft. ;  its 
height  (below  the  gable)  83  ft. 

T.  The  leetlern  poi'eh,  which  we  now  enter,  and  the 
porches  on  either  side,  beneath  the  tewera,  were  much 
altered  by  Treasnrer  Wblbocbnb  circa  1370,  and  their 
vaulting  is  of  his  time,  aa  is  the  panelling  and  arcade 
which  line  ihe  walls.  The  modem  arches,  which  en- 
cumber and  desti'uy  the  effect  of  these  porches,  were 
added  about  1727,  in  order  to  provide  additional  support 
for  the  west  towers,  the  Normnn  baseH  of  which  have 
been  serionsly  crushed  by  the  lofty  belfries  added  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  have  also  forced  out  the  whole 
west  front.  It  has  been  recently  found  necessary  to 
take  down  and  rebuild  a  considorable  portion  of  the 
south-west  or  St,  Hugh's  Tower,  with  its  newel  stair- 
case, and  te  tie  the  fai;Ade  te  the  fabric  behind  with  iron 
bars,  which  it  is  hoped  will  have  arrested  all  further 
mischief.  On  the  north  side  of  the  central  porch  is  a 
tablet  for  the  officers  and  men  of  the  10th  (or  North 
Lincolnshire)  Regiment  who  fell  in  the  cainpaign  of 
18i5-G  on  the  Sutlej,  and  iu  that  of  1848-9  in  the 
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Punjab ;  below  which  another  tablet  coiamQmorates 
those  of  the  same  regiment  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  1857-58  ;  and  to  the  south,  erected  in 
1775,  ia  a  tablet  for  Biehop  William  Smith  (1496— 
151i),  the  founder  of  Brasenoae  College,  Oxford,  who 
wae  haried  at  the  entrance  of  the  nave,  and  whose  brass, 
as  the  present  inacriptioii  records,  was  destroyed  by 
the  "  Cromwellii  flagitiosus  grei."  This  vestibule  ia 
divided  from  the  cave  by  a  light  Gothic  arch,  erected 
by  Esses  towards  the  latter  port  of  the  last  century ;  on 
either  side,  north  and  south,  may  be  seen  one  of  the 
Norman  cloroatory  windows  of  the  earlier  church,  wiHi 
Groatete's  lattice-work  filling  the  wall  above. 

On  either  side  of  the  north  and  south  porches  uro 
chapels,  forming  the  winga  of  the  west  front,  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  aisles.  That  to  the  north  is  ap- 
proached through  a  darh  narrow  passage,  above  which 
is  a  chamber  inaccessible  except  by  a  ladder,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  prison,  bat  was  more  probably 
a  strong-room  for  the  treasures  of  the  churvh  in  times 
of  war  or  civil  troubles.  In  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  chapel  beyond  it  (lighted  by  a  circnlar  window 
seen  in  the  west  front)  is  a  recess,  resembling  one  of 
those  in  the  Norman  front,  of  which  this  wall  formed 
the  north  rotnm.  Both  the  chapels  have  an  entrance 
doorway  to  the  west,  which,  after  having  been  built 
np  almost  from  their  erection,  have  not  lung  since 
been  opened.  The  chapel  beyond  the  south  tower  is 
known  as  St.  Hugh's.  The  walls  (which  retain  some 
original  thii'tocnth  -  contui'y  border -painting)  are  in- 
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BcribPtl  witli  tbe  "  namen  of  the  Compftny  of  Eingers 
cif  our  blesaed  Virgin  Mary  of  Lincoln  ;"  the  earliest 
dating  from  1611.  Both  chapels  have  wall-arcades, 
and  both  have  Early  English  groined  vanltB. 

VI.  Leaving  for  the  present  the  ascent  of  the  weBtem 
towers,  which  is  made  from  thcso  chapels  (see  §  xxn.), 
wo  enter  the  nave.  [Plate  III.]  The  first  impression 
here,  on  a  visitor  fresh  from  Ely  or  Peterborou^,  is 
perhaps  slightly  disappointing.  Lincoln  wants  tlte 
colossal  strength  of  those  great  naves ;  and  the  wide 
spacing  of  tho  piers,  with  their  apparent  wont  of 
ttolidity,  allowing  the  eye  to  embrace  almost  the  nhole 
area  at  once,  leesens  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  nave, 
though  very  for  from  rendering  it,  as  Mr.  FergusHon 
has  styled  it,  "  almost  a  failure."  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts  being  covered 
with  yellow  wash,  tho  interior  has  lost  one  of  its  dis- 
tinctive featnres.  The  coldness  of  tho  vaulted  roof, 
which  is  white,  without  colour  or  gilding  on  the  bosses, 
and  the  position  of  tho  organ,  which  intercepts  the 
view  eastward,  otherwise  a  very  fine  one,  also  assist  in 
lessening  the  general  effect.  The  wonderful  improve- 
ment exhibited  in  the  north  transept,  where  the  marble 
has  been  made  good,  and  tho  colouring  and  gilding  of 
the  roof  restored,  and  in  the  Angel  choir,  whcro  the  ' 
Purbeck  marble  shafts  have  been  refreshed,  increases 
the  desire  for  the  extension  of  the  same  measures  to  tite 
rest  of  the  edifice. 

A  remarkable  irregularity  of  plan  is  seen  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  should  hers  be  noticed.     "  The 
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axis  of  the  cboir  is  coutinncd  in  n  etraight  line  nearly 
to  tLe  end  of  tlie  noTe,  and  then  Lreaka  off  suildeiily  to 
the  nortli,  and  falls  into  tlie  axis  of  tlie  fTorman  west 
front."  M>.  PearoBe,  who  has  pointed  oat  this  pecnli- 
(tritf ,  suggests  as  an  esplanntioa,  tliat  the  architect  who 
built  the  ehoir  intended  to  have  given  the  axis  of  the 
nave  an  obliquity  with  respect  to  that  of  the  choir, 
such  as  is  found  in  many  English  and  foreign  cathedrals, 
(Peterborough  and  Norwich  for  example),  "  otherwise 
there  was  no  occasion  for  hira  to  have  built  that  part  o 
the  church  out  of  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  Norman 
work."  The  builders  of  the  uaee,  however,  uo  donbt 
intending  to  clear  away  all  the  Norman  work,  and  to 
build  nn  entirely  now  west  front,  carried  out  the  a: 
the  new  work  in  a  continuous  straight  line.  "  Reckoning 
&om  the  central  tower,  five  of  the  Beven  architectural 
bays  of  the  nave  are  about  26  hy  6  ft.  in  extent  from 
east  to  west  J  the  sixth  and  seventh  are  21  by  3  ft. 
We  may  suppose  that  at  the  time  the  building  arrived 
at  the  sixth  arch,  ecoiiomical  I'eaeoas  suggested  the 
incorporation  of  the  Norman  work  in  the  clumsy  way 
in  which  we  see  it ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  span  of 
the  last  two  arches,  and  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  vault 
by  about  2  ft.  (over  the  sixth  arch  from  the  east),  are 
the  signs  of  the  sacrifice  of  architectural  propriety 
at  which  this  saving  was  effected.  Had  seven  bays 
been  carried  out,  of  the  some  breadth  as  the  first  five, 
and  with  a  deep  porch,  perhaps  similar  to  that  of 
Peterborough  externally,  the  whole  of  the  consecrated 
area  [that  of  the  Norman  church]   might  have  been 
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covered  by  a  oniform  structure  of  Eimple  proijortions.  I 
We,  indeed,  may  be  thankful  for  tlio  arcliieological  J 
interest  wLicli  this  circumstance  has  preserved  to  ns  fl 
in  the  remainB  of  Bishop  Remigins's  west  front,  imd  I 
adjuiro  in  the  osterior  the  skill  aud  beauty  with  which  fl 
the  Early  English  front  is  composed  around  the  Nor-  I 
man  nucleus ;  it  novertheleBS  cannot  be  denied  that  the  A 
interior  suffers  greatly  from  this  irregularity,  which,  it 
mny  bo  eafely  affirmed,  formed  no  part  of  the  origioal 
intention  of  the  architect'." 

Tho  dotnils  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  however,  are 
of  tho  utmost  beauty,  as  would  lie  at  once  evident  if  I 
the  wash  were  removed  with  which  they  are  at  present  ] 
covered.      The  entire  nave  is  generally  assigned  to  I 
tho   cpiscopato  of  Bishop   Hugh  or  Weli.b  (1209 —  j 
1235),  and  is  throughout,  of  course.  Early  EngUali. 
It  eoneiete  of  ecves  bays,  from  the  west  toTvers  to  ths  I 
transepts ;  the  slender  piers  are  set  at  unusual  di&-  I 
tftncea,  and  give  an  impresaion  of  greater  space  than  | 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  actual  width  of  the  nftTa,  I 
(42  ft.)  which,  however,  exceeds  that  of  the  navcB  of  1 
Ely  (30  ft.)  or  Peterborough  (36  ft.).     The  details  of  j 
the  piers  vary:  some  exhibit  eight  ringed   Purbeok  J 
marble  detached  shafts,  sot  round  a  c«ntral  c 
Lincoln  stone,  while  others  are  solid  clusters.     Of  the 
former  plan  there  are  three  on  the  north  side  and  four 
on  the  south.     The  piets  on  the  oppoaitc  sides  of  the   i 
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nave  only  partially  corroBpond.  The  bases  on  the  north 
are  Bomewhtit  Liglier  from  tLe  pavement  than  on  the 
south.  The  capitals  on  the  south  side  also  differ 
from  those  north,  aud  are  perhaps  somewhat  earlier. 
The  leafage  of  all  deserves  careful  examination.  Orer 
all  the  arches  ore  hood-mouldings,  springing  from 
small  heads. 

The  triformm  is  arranged  in  gronps  of  three  arches, 
circumscribed  by  a  larger  one  (two  groups  in  each 
bay),  with  foiled  openings  in  the  tympana,  and  a  trefoil 
in  the  spandril  between  the  two  circumscribing  arches. 
The  two  weetemmoBt  bays  being  narrower,  tJiei-e  art 
only  two  instead  of  three  sub-arches  under  each 
circumscribing  arch.  The  elereslory — in  the  upper 
mouldings  of  which  the  dog-tooth  ormunent  appears — 
is  in  groups  of  three  arches.  The  capitals  of  the  trifo- 
riam  and  clerestory  arc  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
nave.  Slender  triple  vaulting-shafts  rise  from  corbels 
of  foliage  at  the  spring  of  the  lower  arches ;  and  the 
vault  itself  spreads  in  groups  of  seven  ribs,  with  bosses 
of  foliage  at  the  intersections  with  the  central  rib. 
The  names  of  different  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
the  building  or  decoration  of  this  part  of  the  church 
were  formerly  to  be  seen,  painted  on  the  vaulting^ 
These  have  all  been  concealed  by  the  whitewash, 
with  the  esception  of  the  name  of  "  Wilhelmufl  Paris," 
which  is  still  visible  in  the  ceutro  of  the  nave,  not 
far  from  the  great  tower'. 
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VII.  Tho  aides  of  tbo  navo  Tury  in  detail,  althouf 
tbere  is  protiably  little  difftiTenco  in  thoic  dates.  The 
qiiinqui partite  vaulting  of  both  springa  from  woll- 
slinfts  set  between  the  windows,  alternately  single 
and  in  groups  of  five,  with  vertical  bands  of  dog- 
tooth running  up  between  the  shaftB,  The  wall  of 
tho  north  aisle  is  lined  by  a  continuous  arcade  of  tre- 
foiled  archee,  sot  on  shafts,  detached  from  the  wall, 
in  groups  of  three.  There  are  four  arches  in  each 
bay,  and  every  fifth  arch  is  jnterBeeted  by  the 
vaulting-ehaft,  detached,  and  raised  on  a  baae  pro- 
jecting beyond  tho  boQch  of  the  arcado.  In  each 
bay  are  two  lancet-lights,  and  the  detached  vaalt- 
ing-Bhaft  between  thorn  reaches  to  tho  stringcourse 
abovD  the  arcade.  If  tho  wboto  of  these  ehafts 
were  properly  cleaned,  the  effect  would  te  ex- 
quisitely light  and  graceful.  There  are  probably 
few  more  interesting  examples  of  an  Early  Engliefa 
wall-arcade. 

In  the  goutk  aiele  the  wall-arcade  is  not  continuonsi 
There  arc  five  arches  in  each  bay ;  and  the  vaulting- 
shafts,  none  of  which  are  detached,  are  set  against 
the  wall  between  them.  The  abacus  of  the  capituU 
is  continued  along  the  wall  as  a  horizontal  string- 
course.  The  dog-tooth  occurs  in  the  utuuldings  of 
the  arcade  (which  is  not  the  case  iu  the  north  aisle); 
there  are  bosses  of  foliage  at  the  spring  of  the 
arches;  and  the  corbels  at  tbo  buses  of  the  shafts 
between  tho  windows  and  tho  capitals  of  the 
shafts  are   all   carved   with  foliage,   while  many  of 
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those  opposite 
eiblo  to  say  wliich  aiule  is  tho  earlier,  ulthoagb  the 
north  partakes  more  of  tho  character  of  St.  Hugh's 
work  iu  the  choir-aieles.  Beneath  the  eeuond  arch 
on  the  south  staDcIs  a  vaet  Bquaro  Norniau  fonl,  of 
block  haealt,  which,  after  haying  been  long  placed  in 
the  Homing  Chapel,  has  been  brought  httck  to  its 
former  position  and  used  for  its  original  jmrpoBe. 
The  bowl  is  raised  on  a  central  pillar,  with  four 
shafts  at  the  angles.  Winged  lious  and  monsters  are 
scalptured  on  the  sides,  and  a  hroad  Icaf-ornamont  in 
tho  foui'  upper  comers.  This  font  should  be  com- 
pared with  those  at  Winchester  and  St.  Sfichael's, 
Sonthampton, 

All  the  windows  in  the  north  aisle,  and  in  the 
sooth,  are  filled  with  memorial  stained  gloss.  Those 
in  the  north  are  entirely  by  Messrs.  Waod  and 
Hughes.  Those  to  the  south  are  by  different  glasB- 
stainers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four  to 
the  west,  which  are  by  tho  Eevs.  A.  and  F.  Sdtton, 
cannot  he  considered  good.  Tho  high  tombs  and 
brasses  in  this  part  of  the  church  were  destroyed  by 
the  "  Cromwellii  flagitiosns  gtex "  during  tho  Civil 
War.  Close  within  the  great  western  door  were 
those  of  Sishop  Gynwbll  (died  13G3),  Bishop  At- 
WATKB  (died  1521),  Bishop  Alnwick  {died  li50),  and 
Bishop  Smith  (died  151i).  The  society  of  Braseuoae 
College  placed  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  their  founder 
(Bishop  Smith)  on  the  wall  of  the  west  porch  in 
1775,     Beneath    the  last  arch  on  the  north  side  of 
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the  nave  was  plocod  in  1872  a  cnrionBly  i 
coffin-lid,  identified  by  the  Eev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole  with 
that  of  IteraigiTiH,  removed  to  tlio  cloistere  with  the 
other  monutnontal  elabs,  in  the  iGparing  of  the  nave 
in  1782.  It  is  carved  with  a  kind  of  genealogical 
tree  of  Christ,  forming  three  vesioas,  containing 
David,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Our  Lord,  with  Adam 
and  Eve  atauding  at  the  foot,  and  Moses  and  Ellas 
and  other  subsidiary  figures  at  the  sidea.  It  bears  an 
inscription  by  Bishop  Wordsworth, 

Vni.  Opening  into  the  aisles  of  the  uavOi  at  ita  , 
western  extremity,  are  two  Early  English  chapels  of 
somewhat  later  character  than  the  nave  itself.  The 
walla  of  each  are  lined  with  arcades  of  pointed 
arches.  They  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  low 
walls,  ornamented  with  an  arcade  of  trefoil-headed 
arches  rising  from  triple  shafts,  slightly  varied  on 
the  ttvo  sides.  That  to  the  north  is  pierced  with 
two  Decorated  qnatrcfoilcd  circles,  commanding  n 
view  of  the  altar.  The  southern  wall  has  two  low- 
archod  openings,  protected  by  shutters.  The  chapel 
to  the  toalh  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  ths 
Holy  Trinity,  and  now  serves  as  the  Consistory 
court.  The  vaulting  is  sospartite,  without  a  control 
eotumn.  On  the  south  wall  there  is  a  double 
piscina,  the  circular  basins  of  which  have  stona 
lids.  The  north,  or  rnomiiig  chapel  (used  for  early 
Morning  Prayer),  has  four  bays  of  quodripaitita 
vaulting,  supported  by  a  central  group  of  eight 
keel-shaped    Purbcck     marblo     shafts,    bound    with 
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pointed  filleta  ami  deeerring  spocial  attention  for 
their  grace  and  beanty,  which  have  recently  been 
poliHlied.  In  the  eaet  wall  is  a  double  piBciua,  the 
ghafta  of  which  have  sqnare  abaci,  the  only  csomple 
in  this  cathedral.  The  altoi-poce  is  eleTated  two 
Etepe.  A  corbel  -  head  in  either  wall  marks  the 
poaition  of  a  rood-beam. 

IX.  The  central,  or  rood'toieer, — now,  from  a  oor- 
niptioa  of  the  latter  word  known  as  the  Broad  tower, 
— ia  partly  opou  as  a  lantern,  and  is  supported  by 
four  enormously  massive  piers,  composed  of  twenty- 
foor  alternate  shafts  of  LincOiln  and  Pnrbeck  stone, 
with  rich  capitals  of  Early  English  leafage.  Four 
lofty  arches,  with  tho  dog-tooth  ornament  in  their 
mouldings,  rise  aboYO  these  piers;  their  spandrils  are 
hatched  with  trellis-work.  Above  is  an  arcade  of  six 
arches  on  cither  side,  arranged  in  groups  of  three ; 
vaulting-shafts,  springing  from  enriched  corbels,  di- 
vide each  group.  A  second  arcade,  of  eight  arches 
on  either  side,  arranged  in  groups  of  four,  and  having 
two  arches  on  cither  side  pierced  for  windows,  rises 
above.  The  vaulting  of  the  roof  is  of  later  date 
than  tho  rest  of  the  work.  Laving  been  erected  by 
Treasurer  Welboum,  circa  1375.  Tho  first  story 
(above  the  roof)  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Grostete, 
(1235 — 1253).  The  piers  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
work  cither  of  St.  Hugh  or  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells, 
although  they  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Grostete,  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  was  added  by  Bishop  Daldebbv  (1300—1320), 
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who,  about  the  ycax  1306,  issued  im  indulgence  of 
forty  days  to  all  who  ogaisted  in  its  completion.  The 
first  Early  English  tower  fell  about  tlie  year  1240 — 
"propter  artificii  iiiaoloatiam ' " — after  which  the 
Tebailding  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Grostcto. 
According  to  Matthew  Paris,  the  fall  occurred 
during  a  sermon  preached  by  one  of  the  canoos 
in  denunciation  of  this  famoun  bishop,  who  was 
at  variance  with  his  Chapter.  "  If  we  should  hold 
our  peace,"  exclaimed  the  canon,  "  the  very  stonea 
would  cry  out" — "otsi  noB  tacoomua,  lapidea  re- 
clamabimt;"  at  which  words  the  stonework  of  the 
tower  fell. 

The  view  westward  from  beneath  the  central  tower 
is  a  very  strilung  one,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
weatera  porch,  in  which  the  great  window  is  sot. 
This  window  is  filled  with  modern  glass,  the  work 
and  gift,  like  so  much  of  that  which  now  decorates 
the  cathedral,  of  the  lEova.  A.  and  F.  Sotton.  Some 
ancient  glass,  of  a  silvary  hue,  remains  at  the  apex 
of  the  window.  The  apaudrila  of  the  arch,  as  well  as 
the  splays  of  the  window  itself,  arn  covered  with  a 
trellised  ornament.  Above  is  the  rose-wiudow,  with 
a  small  arcade  at  its  sides.  The  very  griiceful  form 
of  this  opening  is  well  seen  from  this  point;  and 
its  effect  is  much  aided  by  the  stained  gloss — a  6gm« 
of  Bishop  HcmigiuB — placed  in  it  by  Mr.  Tonnyson 
D'Eynconrt. 

'  II.>iic<l.Abl,nf,iTlioKija  Uie  tower  fell  in  1237.  1210  u  the 
diitc  given  iij  Matthew  Pmis. 
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X.  The  great  transept,  opening  north  and  south 
&om  the  central  tower,  was  couimoncod  hj  St.  Hagb, 
who,  however,  only  laid  the  foundatione,  and  com- 
pleted the  first  bay  on  either  side.  The  details  of 
those  portions  roaemble  those  of  the  uhoir ;  and  a 
companBOu  with  the  nave  irill  at  once  shew  the 
difference,  liuth  transepts  have  eastern  aisles;  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  piers,  triforium,  and  clere- 
story is  mach  the  same  as  that  of  the  choir.  The 
difference  of  the  treatment  of  the  bay  next  the  tower 
on  either  siilo  will  bo  noticed.  The  design  corre- 
sponds tu  that  of  the  first  bays  of  the  choir,  which, 
like  these,  were  re-conatrncted  after  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1237.  The  west  side  of  both  transepts  has 
five  lancets,  corresponding  to  thoee  of  tho  aisles  of  the 
nave,  and  a  pointed  wall-arcade  below.  The  triforium 
space  is  occupied  by  a  continaous  arcade  pierced  for 
windows.  Each  bay  of  the  clerestory  has  two  lancets. 
The  vaulting  is  soxpartite.  Tho  vaulting-shafts  nm 
up  alternately  from  the  gronnd  and  from  the  string- 
course below  the  triforium.  The  north  transept  has 
beoQ  well  and  carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Pearson. 
Tho  yellow  wash  has  been  removed,  the  marble  shafts 
restored,  tho  bosses  of  the  vaults  gilt,  and  its  deco- 
rative colour  reproduced  vrith  oicollent  effect. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  aisle  in  both  transepts 
is  raised  on  two  steps  and  divided  into  throo  bays 
or  chapels  by  projecting  stone  screens  of  the  same 
date  as  the  aisle  itself.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the 
screens  are  ornamented  with  arcades.    In  tho  north 
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trenEept  they  retain  their  original  gabled  capping,  with 
a  finial  at  tho  end,  and  loaf  age  in  the  &ont  gables. 

In  tho  south  Irmise^t  the  most  southerly  of  these 
chapola  was  dedicated  to  St.  Giles  (or  St.  Thomas), 
and  huH  a  largo  late  Decorated  bracket  against  the 
south  wall.  The  Perpenilieiilar  tomb  below  is  that  of 
Sir  George  Taylboys.  In  it  is  the  graTO  of  Deaa  Ward 
(died  1860),  with  an  Aberdeen  granite  cross  on  its 
cofBn~slah.  The  two  lancets  of  the  chapel  above  are 
filled  with  feeble  coloured  gloss  to  his  memory.  The 
central  chapel  was  St.  Andrew's  (or  St.  John  the 
ETsngelist's),  and  shews  agolust  its  east  wall  on  arcade 
of  pointed  arches,  on  double  shafts,  standing  one  behind 
the  other.  In  the  third  chapel,  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Anne,  a  chantry  of  four  chaplains  was  fonnded 
by  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  caused  the  chapel 
to  be  re-dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Edward  the 
Martyr.  At  the  back  is  St.  Hugh's  donble  waU- 
arcade,  resembling  those  in  the  choir'aislos ;  and  on 
a  screen  in  front  is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
England  and  Franco  quarterly.  Under  the  arch 
of  the  screen,  which  is  of  stone,  the  others  being  of 
wood,  is  the  inscription,  "  Oremus  pro  beuefactori- 
bns  istiua  eccleei»,"  with  the  figures  of  the  four 
chantry  priests,  now  headloes. 

In  the  south-west  anglo  of  this  transept  are  the 
doors  of  the  Galilee  porch  (see  g  xxx.).  Against  the 
west  wall  of  the  transept  are  tho  basement  and  sup~ 
ports  of  the  silver  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Baldebbt, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1300—1320:    see  Part  11.).     It 
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wftB  no  doubt  with  tlio  objuct  of  doing  eepecial 
honour  to  this  shrine  that  the  south  end  of  this 
transept  was  altered,  and  the  beautiful  rose-window 
inserted  {see  post).  "  At  the  very  same  time," 
observes  Mr,  Poole,  "  the  authorities  of  Chichester 
were  paying  the  like  homage  to  the  memory  of 
St.  Richard,  their  local  saint'." 

The  dooneayg  [Plate  IV.]  opening  from  this  tran- 
sept into  the  choir-aiBlos  should  bo  especially  noticed. 
They  belong  to  the  last  period  of  Early  English, 
ranging  between  that  style  in  its  purity  and  the  first 
Decorated,  or  "Geometricai."  The  doorways  recede 
in  fonr  orders,  with  shafts  of  Purbeek  at  the  anglea. 
The  spaces  between  the  shafts  are  filled  with  the 
dog-tooth  and  rose  ornaments ;  the  capitals  are  en- 
riched with  leafage,  among  which  are  sculptured 
dragons,  owk  (two  on  the  south  door  are  especially 
quaint),  and  small  human  figures :  above  is  a  very 
rich  open  hand  of  leafage.  The  blank  trefoils  in 
the  spaitdrils,  and  the  cresting,  ore  additions  of  the 
last  century. 

In  the  ttorih  trangepl  the  BouthemnioBt  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the  next 
to  St.  Denis,  and  the  third  to  St.  Nicholas  (or 
St,  Michael).  The  double  waJl-arcade  in  the  first 
chapel  extends  partly  into  the  central  one,  and  is 
there  eicLonged  for  a  Bingle  arcade  of  trefoiled 
arches.  The  visitor  should  notice  the  stone  with 
nine  holes  for  playing  at  a  gome  (Peg  Merrill),  of 
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which  many  examples  are  to  be  seen  ia  tlio  cloisters 
of  WeetmiiiBter  Abboy  and  Canterbury ;  the  monn- 
mental  trefoiled  etono  of  Simon  of  Burton,  Arch- 
deacon of  Stow,  1280 ;  and  that  of  Dean  William  of 
Lesaington,  1272.  The  doorways  into  both  the  choir- 
ftisles  are  of  the  same  date  and  chai'acter,  but  differ 
in  some  of  their  ornamentation. 

The  most  romarkable  portions  of  both  trojisepts, 
however,  arc  the  mndtneg  in  their  sonth  and  north 
terminations.  The  end  of  the  north  traneopt  has  a 
door  opening  towards  the  Deanery.  This  is  protected 
on  the  ontside  by  a  deeply  recessed  ptirch  under 
three  gables,  whieh  deserves  attention  from  the 
singularity  of  its  design.  The  central  colnmn  and 
horizontal  lintels  of  the  double  arehway  are  very 
uniiEiial.  On  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  l&noet  ] 
window,  filled  with  very  admirable  old  glass,  wh] 
deserves  notice.  That  to  the  west  contains  angels 
with  musical  instruments.  An  arcade  of  Beven 
pointed  arches,  five  pierced  for  windows  contuni 
old  silvery  glass,  covers  the  wall  above ;  and  above, 
again,  is  a  large  "  rose  "  or  "  wheel  "  window, 
[Plate  v.],  retaining  its  original  stained  glass, — 
"  One  of  the  most  splendid,  and  in  its  present  stalo 
one  of  the  most  perfect  worlts  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."— C  Wiiialort.  The  window  itself,  which  is 
probably  part  of  St.  Hugh's  dt'sign,  and  may  dato 
soon  after  1200,  is  filled  with  plate  tracery,  and  o 
the  exterior  is  delicately  ornamented.  The  lightness 
and  grace  of  tho  snmll  open  flowers  aud  grotesque 
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heads  between  and  at  the  sidea  of  the  different  circles, 
are  adminibla.  The  slone-'Work  on  the  interior  is 
"  in  a  condition  of  great  rndoneBB,  owing  to  the 
repairs  which  have  heen  made  from  time  to  time  " 
for  the  preservation  of  the  glazing.  The  Hubjcct  of 
the  glasa  is,  "  The  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church 
in  heaven."  "  Tbe  central  part  of  the  window  "  (the 
central  quatrefoil,  and  tho  four  large  spaces  round  it) 
"  IB  occupied  with  a  representation  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven,  with  Christ  sitting  in  the  midst."  Each 
of  the  four  trefoils  in  the  angles  between  the  large 
spaces  cnntainx  tlie  figure  of  an  angel,  toHsing  u  thu- 
rible. The  eight  Hmall  circles  at  their  sides  contaiu 
four-leaved  ornomeute.  "  The  sisteon  circles  which 
form  the  outer  port  of  the  window  set  forth  the 
mysterious  scheme  of  man's  redemption,  and  tho  effi- 
cacy of  tho  Church.  la  the  topmost  circle  is  repre- 
sented our  Saviour  seated  on  a  rainbow,  and  display- 
ing the  Five  Wounds.  The  two  neit  circles  on  each 
side  tho  window  contain  angels  supporting  the  cross, 
and  other  instruments  of  the  Passion.  In  the  next 
circle  on  each  side  are  holy  persons  in  the  act  of 
being  conducted  to  heaven  by  St,  Peler  and  other 
saints.  The  two  nest  circles  on  eacli  side  are,  or 
have  been,  occupied  with  a  representation  of  the 
general  resurrection ;  and  eo^h  of  tbe  lowest  five 
ciroles  is  filled  either  with  the  figure  of  an  arch- 
bishop, or  of  a  bishop  in  Eucharistic  vestments*." 

'  C.  WioBlon.  Puinted  Glass  in  LlbvoIq  CnthedrHl.    (Lincoln 
VoL  of  tbe  ArcliBol.  Institute.) 
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"  The  extraordinary  iuteneity  and  vividness  of  fbd 
colours,  tho  ttrcugtb  and  bol(lnu)>8  of  the  outline,  the 
tallnese  of  the  figures,  tlieir  vigorous  anil  spirited  atti- 
tudoE,  and  classical  air  of  their  heade, — also  the  con-- 
ventional  character  of  the  foliaged  omajueuts,  as  dis- 
played  in  the  borders  and  white  patterns,  and  which 
resemble  the  ornaments  of  the  contemporary  scolp- 
tures," — are  all  chiiructeri sties  of  the  Early  English 
Etyle  of  glaEK-pninting,  and  fire  all  traceable  in  this 
window,  which  "also  eihibits  the  general  principles 
of  composition  common  to  any  Early  English  window 
that  contains  a  number  of  pictures,  Each  picture,  the 
design  of  which  is  always  very  simple,  is  placed  in  a 
panel  having  a  atiff-ooloured  ground,  and  welMefined 
border.  The  punols  ore  aJao  embedded  in  a  etifiT- 
coloured  ground.  Very  little  white  glass  is  used,  bo 
that  the  window  consists  of  a  mass  of  rich  and  varie- 
gated colouring,  of  which  the  [iredominant  tints  ore 
tliuEe  of  the  gi'oundE,  The  design,  owing  to  the 
BwalluGHs  of  its  parts,  is  confused  when  seen  from  the 
floor  of  the  transept." — C.  Winston.  The  best  position 
for  examining  it  is  from  the  gallery  of  the  triforinm 
or  clerestory. 

The  end  of  the  touA  iraiuepi  has  three  wide  Early 
English  arches  below;  above  which  are  four  lancet 
windows,  filled  with  ancient  stained  glass  brougbt 
from  other  parts  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  lowest 
panel  of  the  second  window  from  tho  west  is  depicted 
Herodias'  daughter  dancing  before  Herod,  whose  ban- 
quet is  represented  in  the  panel  above.     The  lady  ia 
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turning  a.  somersault  and  vibrating  lier  rcd-stockinged 
lege  in  the  air.  Aboye  in  the  Lant  Supper,  8t,  John 
reclining  on  our  Lord's  boeora.  Above,  ng&in,  is  our 
Lord's  Apprehension  and  the  Eiss  of  Judas.  In  tho 
uppermost  panel  is  our  Lord  bearing  a  redeemed 
soul  in  the  fold  of  His  robe.  In  the  next  window, 
our  Lord  and  St.  Potor  walking  on  the  water,  and 
the  ship  of  St.  Nicholas,  may  be  identified ;  above 
is  a  rose-window  of  eitremo  riuhnesa  [Plate  VI.], 
the  date  of  which  is  about  1330,  and  which  is  quite 
as  remarkable  ns  an  example  of  tho  pure  Deco- 
rated period  as  the  window  in  the  opposite  transept 
is  of  the  Early  English.  Pugin  has  compared  the 
tracery  to  the  fibres  of  a  leaf.  The  window  is  set 
bock  within  a  foiled  arch,  the  jambs  of  which  are 
filled  with  a  hollow  ornament  of  very  unusual  cha- 
racter, and  of  somewhat  ilonbtfnl  effect.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  window  consists  of  fragments  collected 
&om  different  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  for  tho  most 
part  Early  English.  The  great  richness  of  tho 
colouring  is  ignite  as  noticeable  here  as  in  the  window 
opposite. 

According  to  the  symbolism  of  tho  different  psrta 
of  the  church,  in  tho  "Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh," 
(written  between  the  years  1220—1295),  these  win- 
dows typified  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean — "  Ecclesia! 
duo  sunt  oculi';"  the  Bishop  looked  toward  the  south, 
the  quarter  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  inviting  His 
influence ;  the  Dean  toward  the  north,  the  region  (>f 
■  g«e  the  entire  pauage  ia  Part  lit. 
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XI.  Tho  organ-scrt'^ii  through  which  we  enter  the 
ohoir,  is  &  very  beautiful  work  of  the  early  Decorated 
period,  and  deserveH  careful  attention.  It  comprises 
four  recGSsod  tabenmcloB  on  either  side  of  the  central 
doorway,  with  very  rich,  ogee  canopied  arches,  sepa- 
rated by  detached  buttressed  piers.  Tho  tabemaclee 
are  groined  continuously  behind.  Each  division  is 
subdivided  by  a  shelf,  enriched  with  leafage  below. 
The  tabcmacle-work  in  tho  upper  part,  the  grotes- 
ques at  the  angles  of  the  arches  and  on  the  brackets 
on  either  aide  of  the  door,  and  the  frieze  of  leafage 
over  all,  are  alike  exquisite  in  design  and  eiecntion, 
belonging  to  the  rerj  best  period  of  Gotihic  art.  The 
diaper,  once  richly  coloured,  is  partly  modem. 

Tho  organ,  which  is  placed  upon  the  screen,  is  by 
Allen  (1826). 

Xn.  The  choir,  &om  the  organ-scroeD  to  the  altar, 
now  consists  of  seven  bays.  Of  these,  the  first  five 
are  St.  Huoh's  work  (1186 — 1200),  and  were  pro- 
bably tho  earliest  part  of  his  cathedral.  It  is  here 
that  wo  may  conceive  him  labouring  with  his  own 
hands,  according  to  the  deacription  in  tho  "  Metrioal 
Life";— 

"  Non  BDlmn  concedit  opes,  operamque  auanitn, 
6i.h1  praprii  sudoris  opem ;  lapideeque  frcquentur 
Exdsou  fert  in  culotho,  catcemqus  tenacem  •'.'' 

The  eaatom  transept  (also  St.  Hugh's  work)  opens 
-  Life,  p,  S2.    (See  Part  111) 
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on  either  aide  of  the  fifth  bay.  The  two  eaHtemmoBt 
bays  of  the  choir  belong  to  the  later  work  {1255 — 
1282)  ;  and  together  with  the  three  bays  at  the  back 
of  the  altar-Bcrecn,  fonn  the  preshylerg,  generally 
known  as  the  "  Anget-choir,"  from  the  BculptureB  in 
the  Bpandrils  of  the  arches.  The  enlargement  of  the 
chnrch  was  rendered  neceseary  by  the  thronging  of 
pilgrimB  to  the  Bhrino  of  St.  Hugh,  who  had  been 
caaonisod  in  1220,  and  whose  remains  were  Bolomnly 
tranBlated  into  the  new  building,  Oct.  6,  1280,  at  the 
coBt  of  Bishop  Thomas  Eek,  who  was  consecrated  to 
the  Bee  of  St.  David'B  on  tbo  Bame  day  (see  Part  II.— 
Bib  HOP  Sptton). 

The  pierB  of  the  first  four  bays  of  the  choir  (as  far 
as  the  opening  of  the  transept)  originally  consisted  of 
cylindrical  shafts  of  Purbeck  mnrble  surrounding  a  pier 
of  Lincoln  stone.  After  the  fall  of  the  central  tower, 
aeveral  of  these  piers  were  more  or  less  cased,  for 
the  sake  of  strength,  to  the  great  detrimont  of  their 
beauty.  The  ctaasical  character  of  the  capitals — 
showing  Corinthian  forms  with  Early  English  foliage, 
[Plate  IX.]  should  be  especially  noticed,  as  one  of  the 
indications  of  a  style  earlier  than  that  of  tie  nave. 
The  (rt/orium  is  in  double  groups  of  two  arches,  cir- 
cumscribed by  ft  larger  one.  The  tympana  are  ]iieroed 
with  foiled  ornaments  of  various  forms,  which  on  the 
Routh  side  are  singularly  diatoTted,  and  the  capitals  of 
the  shafts  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  piers  below. 
The  clfrfslory  ie  disposed  in  triplets,  with  small 
trefoiled  oponiuge  carried  on  shafts,  in  the  tbiekness 
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of  the  wall  between  tLetu  and  the  groining  of  tho 
roof.  Tie  greater  part  of  tliese  ore  filled  with  modem 
atftined  glaaa  by  the  Heve.  A.  and  F,  Sottos,  which, 
being  too  heavy  in  its  hues,  darkeus  the  ohoir  to  an 
uiidesirftblo  extent.  Vaultiug-Bhafts  spring  from  late 
corbels  botweon  the  piers.  Before  the  introductioD  of 
tbo  stalls  they  dcacondod  to  the  groimd.  The  lower 
part  and  the  bases  may  etill  be  seen  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  stalls,  where  also  a  portion  of  the  curved 
wall  of  the  apse  of  Kemigius'  cathedral  remains  in  aitu. 
The  vault  itself  has  groups  of  four  ribs,  passing  to  a 
central  rib,  with  boBsea  of  foliage.  By  a  singnlaf 
eccentricity  the  vaulting-cells  are  not,  as  is  nsoally 
the  case,  opposite  to  each  other,  nor  do  the  circum- 
scribing ribs  meet  on  the  ridge-lino.  The  effect  is 
not  pleasing. 

The  first  bay  within  the  choir  bas  some  poouliarities 
which  deserve  notice.  Between  the  shafts  of  the 
triforium  is  a  fom-leaved  ornament,  so  raised  and 
exaggerated  as  to  suggest  the  Normun  zigzag.  The 
shafts  themselves  are  clumsy  clusters  of  cylinders, 
forming  a  solid  mass  without  capitals,  too  large  for 
the  aroh  they  support.  The  vaulting  is  seipartite, 
the  clerestory  containing  two  lancets,  the  vaulting-rib 
being  carried  between  them.  The  main  arches  are 
oruamented  with  the  dog-tooth.  The  arches  have  a 
hood-moulding,  which  ends  abruptly  ou  each  side  to 
the  east;  and  on  the  south  side,  together  with  the 
mouldings  of  the  arch,  is  singularly  ringed.  Tbese 
two  bays  evidently  underwent  a  reconstruction  after 
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the  fall  of  the  tower,  by  which  thej  muet  have  been 
Berionslj  damaged. 

The  comparison  afforded  between  this  portion  of 
the  choir  and  the  later  Earlj  Engliah  work  of  the  nave 
and  the  early  Decorated  of  the  Angel-choir,  is  very 
interesting  and  instroctive.  The  leafage  especially 
ia  luBch  more  antiiine  in  its  forma  and  arrangements 
than  that  which  appears  in  the  nave. 

The  alalia  are  arranged  between  the  organ-Bcreen 
and  the  opening  of  the  eastern  transept.  Tbey  are  of 
the  late  Decorated  period,  the  work  of  TreaRnrer  Wel- 
boum  (1359—1380),  and  are  "executed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  not  only  as  regards  variety  and  beauty 
of  ornamental  design,  but  in  accuracy  of  workmanship, 
which  is  frequently  deficient  in  ancient  eiamples  of 
woodwork." — jl.  W.  Pagin.  The  light  and  graceful 
canopies  are  carried  quite  round  the  choir.  The 
carving  of  the  misereres,  which  display  the  usual 
foliage,  animals,  and  figures,  is  especially  admirable. 
The  two  monkeys  churning  and  aften^ards  hanging  a 
tbird,  who  bad  stolen  their  butter,  on  the  poppy-bead 
of  the  Precentor's  stall,  deserve  notice.  The  bishop's 
throne  is  modem  (1778).  The  richly  carved  pulpit 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  in 
1866,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  exertions  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  (then  Prebendary  TroUope)  in 
the  cause  of  Ecolesiastical  arcbitectarc.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  statuettes  of  the  Evangelists,  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  St.  Paul ;  and  with  reliefs  of  the  preaching 
of  Moses,  the  Baptist,  St,  James,  and  8t,  Paul,     An 
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Rticient  atone  in  tho  pavement,  inacribed  "OftuJ 
Hie,"  mftrks  the  position  of  tho  litany  desk.  In  the 
centre  of  the  choir  ie  a  braHB  eagle,  with  the  dnte  li)67. 
XIIL  The  piers  of  the  arches  opening  to  the 
eastern  transept  holong  to  St.  Hugh's  work.  Tbey 
were  strengthened  a-nd  altered,  however,  when  the 
Decorated  work  was  added  eaelwiu^],  and  tho  capitals 
of  the  shafts  were  at  the  same  time  entirely  changed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir ;  on  the  Bunth  sido 
those  of  the  vaulting-shafts  on  tho  aontb-west  anglo 
remain  of  tho  Early  English  design.  The  difference 
between  St.  Hugh's  work  and  the  Decorated,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  are  here  mado  to  oombliM 
are  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

Two  oakott  beams  pass  across  each  transept  opening 
at  the  spring  of  the  lower  arches,  and  at  the  level  of 
tho  triforium.  The  piers  hod  given  way  to  a  coa- 
siderahlo  extent  before  they  were  thaa  strengthened, 
owing,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  insecurity  in  the 
fonndations :  sinco  tho  fosse  of  the  Roman  city  crossed 
tho  cathedral  at  this  place,  and  its  continuations  north 
and  south  are  still  visible.  Tho  beams  are  now  con- 
cealed by  a  wretched  ornamentation  of  pasteboard 
Gothic,  constructed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  iron  fencing  and  gates  which  separato 
tho  choir  from  the  transept  aie  ancient,  and  very 
good,  with  tho  exception  of  their  cresting,  which  is 
modem  and  not  too  good, 

XIV.  The  arrangement  of  tho  Decorated  work 
of  tho  An'jf'l-choir  [Plate  VII,]  closely  rcBenibles  that  of 
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St>  Hugh's  work,  bnt  differs,  of  course,  in  details  and 
enrichment.  The  Acgel-choir,  which  must  have  been 
completed  in  the  yeax  1280,  and  commenced  about 
1255,  consiets  altogether  of  five  bajs,  two  of  which 
extend  westward  of  the  altor-ecreen.  The  piers  have 
banded  shnfts,  with  rich  capitals.  A  line  of  the  dog- 
tooth ornament  surronnds  the  arches.  In  the  BpondiilH 
are  hlank  trefoils.  The  triforium  has  two  arches  in 
each  ba^,  each  arch  subdivided  into  two,  with  qoatre- 
fpils  in  the  tympana.  Cluslora  of  shafts  with  very  rioh 
capitals,  and  leafed  ornaments  between  the  shafts, 
divide  and  support  the  aichsis,  the  mouldings  above 
which  are  much  enriched.  The  Purbeck  marble  shafle 
ihroughont  the  Angel-choir  have  been  cleansed  &oin 
yellow  wash  and  renovated,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  the  general  effect.  In  the  Bpondrila  ore  the  figures 
of  angels,  which  give  the  choir  its  popular  name.  The 
large  clereetory  windows  above  are  of  four  lights, 
with  quatiefoils  in  the  headings,  and  a  double  plane 
of  tracery.  The  vaulting-shafts  spring  from  corbels 
between  the  arches  enriched  with  foliage  and  small 
flowers.  Below  the  corbels,  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  hood-mouldings  of  the  lower  arches,  are  small 
heads  of  kings,  ladies,  monks,  and  peasants,  which 
desetve  notice.  The  grotesque  below  the  second  cor- 
bel on  the  north  side  (counting  from  the  east — it  is  in 
the  I'etro-choir)  represents  an  elf  with  large  ears,  and 
may  porhaps  he  regarded  as  illustrating  the  medifeval 
folk-lore.  The  groining  of  the  rixif,  which  springs  in 
groups  of  five  ribs,  has  bosses  of  excellent  foliage. 
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Tlie  vaulting  has  been  denuded  of  its  original  plaster 
covering,  wbicli  has  impai'ted  a  rude  unfiniahed  air  to 
an  othorwiso  exquisite  design.  Throughout  thia  work, 
however,  the  foliage  is  still  Bomewhot  conventional, 
and  wants  much  of  tlie  naturaliam  of  that  decorating 
the  Easter  sepulchre  (§  xv.),  with  whicU  it  should  ba 
compared :  it  ie  in  fact  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  Early  Eiiglish  foliage  of  St.  Hugb'e  work  and  of 
the  nave.  A  cumpariaoa  of  the  four  periods  will  shew 
the  gradual  but  steady  progreaa  of  Giotliic  art.  The 
Early  English  portion  of  the  choir  of  Ely  (see  that 
Cathedral),  dating  between  1229  and  1254,  and  the 
superb  Decorated  portion  of  the  same  choir,  com- 
meuced  in  1338,  nay  also  be  advantageously  compared 
ivith  the  choir  of  Lincoln, 

The  sculptured  figures  of  angela  which  fill  the 
spandrils  of  the  triforium  arches,  rank  among  tbe 
very  best  eiamples  of  Early  English  art,  and  will 
reward  a  very  careful  study.  With  few  escoptions, 
the  style  of  design  and  execution  might  be  applied 
to  works  of  the  present  day ;  "  and  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  defects  will  be  found  in  the  vigour,  fresh- 
ness, and  originality  of  idea  which  abound  in  them. 
They  betray  no  trace  whatever  of  the  stiff  Byzantine 
style  so  frequent  in  tbe  English  sculpture  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  which  was  still  adhered  to  in  the 
works  of  the  contemporary  Italians — Cimabue,  Gaddi, 
Duccio,  and  others;  no  formal  constraint  or  super- 
stitious enthnsisiasm,  nor  any  undue  employment  of 
allegory  (with  which  Ihej/  are  reproached)  oSbnd  as  in 
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the  sculptures  of  Lincoln ;  all  the  freedom  and  natu- 
ralness attributed  subsequently  to  Giotto,  who  was  but 
au  iufant  when  these  works  were  executed,  ore  here 
anticipated,  and  strike  us  in  ererj  instance.  Complete 
emanciiiation  from  any  known  prototype  or  prevailing 
manner  is  apparent ;  the  artist  dealt  with  his  subject 
and  material  with  all  the  originality  and  freedom  of  a 
master"."  All  are  carved  in  the  same  etone  (die 
Lincoln  oolite)  employed  in  the  architecture  of  the 
cathedral.  They  were  wrought  in  the  acalptor's 
workshop,  and  SBbeeqnently  placed  in  their  positions 
— a  fact  which  is  plainly  shewn  in  the  wings  of  the 
angel  with  n  hawk  on  his  wriat,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir ;  across  these  wings  tho  joints  of  the  stone 
were  not  adjaated  in  the  building  exactly  as  they  had 
been  wrought  in  the  workshop. 

In  Ml'.  Cockerell'B  estimate  of  the  value  and  great 
beauty  of  these  sculptures  all  will  agree ;  but  there 
seems  by  no  means  sufQcicnt  ground  for  the  elaborate 
explanation  which  he  has  given  of  tho  series.  The 
arrangement  of  the  triforium  admits  of  three  spaces 
between  the  arches, — a  smaller  one  at  either  end,  and 
a  third,  of  double  size,  in  the  centre.  The  five  bays  of 
the  choir  thus  contain  fifteen  spaces  on  either  side ;  the 
sculptures  in  which  are  thus  explained  by  Mr.  CcMiberell : 
First  bay  on  the  toiilh  aide,  heginiiing  at  the  gouth-eaat 


1.  AnRei  of  the  Day-apring. 

•  C.  B.  Cockerell,  Ancient  Soulptm^  in  Lincoln  Catltedral, 
(Lincoln  Tol.  of  the  ArelueoL  Iiutitate.) 
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2,  Angel  of  the  Patriarcli  David. 

3.  Angel  with  sctull,  alluding  to  the  propliecies  in   t 
Psalma, 

Second  bay, 
i.  Angei  with  trumpet,  sounding  the  farno  of  David. 
5.  Angel  of  Soloman. 

0.  Angel  with  ecroU :  "  poaHibly  alluding  to  the  prapht 
of  Ahijab."  (1  Kiogs  xi.  31.) 

Third  bay. 

7.  Angel  with douhle  trumpet:  (iho  prophecy  veri6ed,  a 
the  kingdom  divided). 

8.  Angel  with  pipe  ond  tahret :  representing 
state  of  iBrael.    "  The  pipe  and  tabn't  are  in  their  feMta." 

9.  Angel  of  Daniel,  with  sealed  book.  (Dan.  xii.  0.) 

Fourth  bay. 

10.  Angel  of  Isaiab.    An  abortion  under  bis  feet    "  T 
children  ar<!  cume  to  tbi!  birtb."  (Isaiah  ixivii.  3.) 

11.  Angel  of  Ezekiel,  with  hawk.  (Ezek.  svii.  3,  4.) 

12.  Angel    of    Jeremiah,    "  penetrated    with    grief   V 
despondency." 

Fifth  hay. 

13.  Angel  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

14.  Angel  holding  a  small  figure  (the  human  soul)  toward 

15.  Tlie  Virgin,  with  the  Holy  Child.  An  angel  censes 
them.  "A  siir;ia)iBing  composition  which  mtty  servo  to 
celehmto  a  school." 

North  side  of  choir,  beginning  at  the  north-acsl  angU^M 

First  bay.  ^ 

16.  Angel  holding  the  crown  of  thorns, 

IT.  Angel  of  Expulsion:  he  holds  the  aword  with  his  right 
hand,  and  drives  forth  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  other. 
IS.  Angel  bol ding  the  spear,  and  the  siKjuge  on  &  recd. 
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Second  bay. 

19.  The  Saviour,  crowned  with  thorns,  disjilaya  the  wound 
in  Hia  side,  and  holds  Hig  hand  (one  finger  of  which  is  open) 
towards  Aiiam  and  Eve,  in  the  first  bay.  On  the  oilier  side 
an  angol  holds  towards  Uim  a  soul,  with  hands  raised  iu 
prayer. 

20.  Angel  of  tjie  Judgment,  with  balance. 

21.  Angel  swinging  a  thnrihle. 

Third  6oy. 

22.  Angel  with  palm-branch :  the  reward  of  the  righteous. 

23.  Angel  holding  crowns;  "the  crown  of  glory  which 
fftdelh  not  away." 

24.  Augel  of  the  Revelation,  searching  a  aoroU  (the  book 
of  life). 

Fourth  bay. 

26.  Angel  with  stringed  iustrumcnts,  and 

86.  Angel  with  violin,  representing  "  the  joys  of  Heaven, 
the  reign  of  peace." 

27.  Angel  with  palm  and  scroll :  "  the  everlasting  Gospel." 

Fifth  bay. 

28.  Angel  with  harp. 

25.  Angel  with  the  sun  and  moon.  (The  Church  appears 
in  the  moon  in  the  form  of  a  female  head,  and  thence  a  scroll 
depending,  and  containing  the  doctrines  of  which  she  is  the 
sacred  depository.) 

30.  Angel  with  scroll.  (Angel  of  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Revelation :  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega.") 

It  IB  due  to  Mr.  Gockerell,  who  has  most  carefully 
eiamined  these  scnlptarea,  and  who  has  pubiiBbed 
CDgravinge  from  the  whole  Eerice,  that  his  expl&ua- 


tioDB  elioiild  here  bo  givon.      They  are  drawn  oatS 
and  illustrated  at  considerable  length  in  his  paper 
on  the  subject :  but  the  indications  afforded  by  the  I 
figures  themselves  are,  in  fact,  by  far  too  slight  to  J 
admit  of  more   than  a  very  general   interpretation. 
It   is   not  impossible   that   tbo  angels  in   each  bay  1 
refer  to  one  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy, 
but  evon  this  is  questionable.     The  small  figures  of  1 
angels  in  the  south-east  transept  (see  S  sxiii.).  nbicb, 
although  of  earlier  date,  have  a  certain  resemblanoQ  I 
to  these,    deserve    especial   notioe    and    oomparlson.  I 
The   scrolls  carried  by  the  greater  number  of  tba  J 
choir    angels    once    perhaps    contained  inscriptiona,  , 
explaining   the   design  of  the  entire  work :    all  are  I 
now  blank. 

Mr.  Cockerel!  has  pointed  out  that  "  two  hands,  of  | 
very  different  merit,  ore   plainly  exhibited  in  tbea 
works.      Of  these   the   best   are   (tho   niuubore   are  I 
identical  with   those  used  in  tho   description   gives  I 
above)  those  which  range  between  4  and  18,  inclnding  ' 
those  two  numbers.      "  Tho  remainder,  though  often 
of  excellent  design,  are  of  infi'iior  oxecution."     The 
purity   and  dignity   of    the    lieods    are    thronghoat 
admirable,  and  many  of  the  sculptores  ore  of  signkL  J 
merit  as  compositions.      Such    is  No.  15,  in  which-fl 
the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  ftre  not^ 
unworthy  of  Giotto.     No.  17  is  grand  in  action  and 
exproBsion ;    No,   23   is  especially   graceful.      "  The 
grand  symmetry  of  the  attitude,  so  entirely  relieved 
from   all   dryness  by   variety  in    the    liuoa    of    ' 
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drapery,  and  the  quiet  indications  of  eipreseion,  all 
display  the  great  maeter." — C.  S.  Cockerell.  Finally, 
No.  29  is  dignified  and  impt'eBsivo. 

XV.  On  the  nortli  aide  of  the  choir,  and  in  the 
first  bay  beyond  the  eastern  transept,  is  a  very  ela- 
borate tomb,  divided  into  two  portions;  the  eastern 
part  having  evidently  served  h8  the  Easier  gepulchre. 
[Plate  VIII.]  The  whole  erection  is  of  the  very 
beet  Decorated  period ;  and  the  western  portion  was 
probably  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  whose  name,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  recorded.  The  whole  consists  of 
ais  bays,  divided  by  a  wall  in  the  middle.  Pedi- 
niented  canopies  rise  in  &ont  from  small  buttressing 
shafts,  crowned  with  pinnacles.  Each  bay  is  vaulted, 
and  the  wall  ends  (in  the  centre,  and  at  the  sides)  are 
covered  with  foliage  of  oak,  vine,  and  fig,  admirably 
rendered,  and  examples  of  the  very  best  naturalism. 
Remark  the  swine  cranching  the  acoms  beneath  the 
oak,  alsn  the  manner  in  which  the  leaf  sprays  are 
laid  on  the  capitals  of  the  shafts,  and  into  the  mould- 
ings of  the  blank  arcades  at  the  sides.  From  the 
ridge-roof  at  the  back  of  the  canopies,  itself  crested 
by  a  line  of  leafage,  rise  large  finiale  of  leaves, 
sharply  cut.  In  front  of  the  panels  of  the  eastern 
portion  are  three  soldiers,  armed,  and  sleeping  (the 
Eoman  guards  of  the  sepulchre.  They  are  found  also 
on  the  Easter  scpniebros  at  Heckington,  Hatrton  and 
Pattringtun-on-Humber).  "Tliey  are  admirably  com- 
posed and  executed ;  the  heads,  however,  have  been 
Badly  defaced.      They  will  repay  the  artist  in  their 
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sentiment  and  eiprcsaion,  in  their  well-contrived 
groupings,  and  in  the  artistic  arrangement  of  their 
acceBsorieB." — 0.  W.  Coelcerell.  The  leafage  at  the 
anglea  is  especially  good  ;  and,  owing  to  the  hordnees 
of  the  stone,  the  carving  of  the  entire  roonnment  is 
for  the  most  part  as  fresh  ae  when  first  executed. 

The  western  part  of  this  tomb  is  known  as  that  of 
Bishop  Hemigins,  but  it  was  only  bo  appropriated 
after  the  Restoration  by  Bishop  Fuller,  who  placed 
an  inscription  in  memory  of  Kemigius  within  it. 

In  the  opposite  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  tbo  choir, 
axe  the  tombs  of  Catsebine  Swtnford  (Duchess  of 
Lancaster),  last  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  of  her 
daughter  Joan  ConNTKss  op  Westmouelanii.  Those 
tombs  were  originally  side  by  aide,  but  on  the  ropoir- 
ing  of  the  church  by  Bishop  Fuller  were  placed  end 
to  end,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Duchess's  tomb, 
which  had  a  tine  canopy,  now  rejdaced  by  a  very 
ugly  one  of  debased  character.  The  face  of  the 
tomb  has  Iwen  inverted,  and  the  brasses  and  coats  of 
arms  have  entirely  disappeared.  At  the  cost  end  is  k 
beautiful  diapered  pattern  of  open  flowers  of  eulier 
date. 

The  altar-screen,  which  retains  a  eonsiderahle  por- 
tion of  original  work,  was  repaired  by  Esse*  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Inst  century.  The  same  architect 
designed  the  central  pedimcnted  canopy,  copied  from 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  de  Luda  at  Ely.  The  wall  behind 
was  formerly  solid,  but  it  was  pierced  by  Mr.  Buckler 
after  tbo  erection  of  the  new  cast  window,  lo  okbun 
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a.  leBB  iutcrniptod  view  of  tho  pninted  glass.  Tbe 
brass  nltat-ruil  aud  tall  gns-standnTds  (tbo  latter  do- 
sigued  by  Mr.  Pearson)  deserro  notice.  Tho  pave- 
ment of  tbe  eastern  bay  is  richly  inlaid  with  marbles 
and  encaustic  tiles. 

XVI.  Tbo  north  choir-aisle,  which  we  enter  from 
the  gi'eat  transept,  is  part  of  St.  Hugh's  work.  The 
wall  at  the  bock  of  tbe  stalls  in  tho  first  throe  bays 
is  of  GrostSte's  time,  built  to  strengthen  the  fabric 
after  tbo  fall  of  tbo  tower.  It  is  decorated  with  an 
arcade  on  triple  shafts,  anil  having  the  dog-tooth 
ornament,  and  boasea  resembling  twisted  rope,  at  tbe 
springing  of  the  arches.  Obserro  a  corbel-head  of 
Pnrbeck  marble  once  carrying  an  imago,  on  the  west 
face  of  tbe  third  pier.  This  bad  been  built  up  when 
Grostfite'a  walls  were  erected,  and  has  only  recently 
been  revealed.  The  arcade  in  tho  last  bay  eastward 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  and  was  perhaps  the  work 
of  tho  constructors  of  the  Angel-choir. 

The  leindows  in  this  aisle  are  double  lanceta,  with 
shafts  at  the  angles,  and  a  group  of  three  in  the 
contro  between  each  two  lancets.  This  group  springs 
from  a  richly  carved  bracket,  which  curiously  over- 
hangs the  arcade  below.  The  arcado  itself  is  of 
double  intersecting  arches,  tho  iimer  arches  pointed, 
tho  outor  trefoiled.  The  dog's-tooth  occurs  in  the 
inner  mouldings.  In  both  arcades  the  capitals  of 
tho  shafts  are  richly  foliated :  and  in  the  spandrils 
are  small  projecting  figures  of  angels  and  saints. 

The  Tftalting  is  qnin  qui  partite,  with  pointed  arches. 
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and  is  carried  from  the  piere  of  the  choir,  and  ( 
(ilnstered   eliafte   Bt&nding  detached  in  front   of  the 
wall  arcade. 

XVII,  The  north-eai'l  transept,  opening  from  the 
choir-aisle  is,  liko  that,  part  of  St.  Hugh's  work. 
It  terminates,  eastward,  in  two  apsidal  chapels.  The 
eaetem  termination  of  St.  Hugh's  cathedral  was  also 
apaidal,  and  extended  nearly  as  far  as  the  present 
altar,  where  its  foundations  have  been  traced.  The 
central  apse  was  removed  when  the  Decorated  pres- 
hytery  was  erected.  The  transept  consiets  of  three 
bajs.  The  northern  end  is  cut  off  by  a  traasTcreti 
arch  and  wall,  aloug  which  the  triforium  and  clere- 
Htory  are  carried.  The  bay  thua  separated  is  vanlted 
at  the  level  of  the  tri- 
forinm.  The  lanoettt 
behind  this  wall  are 
fiUed  with  Peckitfa 
glass,  removed  from 
the  east  window.  Thi« 
singalar  arrangement 
is  Bcconntod  for  by 
the  original  iutentjou 
of  the  builders  having 
been  to  t^nniiiato  tha 
triUiEcpt  with  towers, 
something  as  at  Ex- 
eter and  at  Ottery, 
A  door  opens  here  into 
The  triforium  throagh- 


tho  vestibule  of  the  cIoiflt( 
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ont  is  much  the  same  an  in  th-o  choir.  Tko  drst  two 
buys  on  the  east  side,  with  their  unperfurated  tym- 
panum, when  compared  with  the  adjacent  hays,  afford 
an  inetructivo  lesson  in  the  history  of  tracery.  The 
clerestory  is  in  single  lancets,  each  set  in  a  bay  of  the 
eexpartite  vaulting. 

The  first  apsidal  chapol  was  dedicated  to  St.  Hugh, 
and  has  a  pointed  arcade  below  the  two  windows. 
The  north  apse,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Suptist,  was 
the  first  restiiig-place  of  tho  body  of  St.  Hngh,  by  the 
side  of  the  altar  of  bis  patron  saint,  at  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  mass.  Sooti  after 
his  interment  the  chapol  was  enhirged  to  a  lung 
parallelogram,  to  accommodato  the  worshippers  who 
flocked  to  his  tomb  before  the  body  was  translated 
to  the  Aagel-choir.  It  was  "  restored  "  to  its  original 
shape  in  1772.  The  foundations  may  bo  seen  outside 
An  enriched  doorway,  blocked  in  Gtostete's  time 
and  ornamented  with  his  trellis-work,  opened  from 
this  chapel,  north,  into  the  "  camera  communis,"  or 
common-room  of  the  canons.  This  chapel  contains 
the  monument  of  Dean  Honywood,  the  remains  of  the 
canopy  of  the  Burghersh  monuments,  and  of  Orost^te's 
tomb,  and  a  remarkably  fine  effigy  of  a  priest  fully 
vested,  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cathedral.  Both 
apses  are  enclosed  by  wooden  soreena  of  Perpendicular 
date. 

At  the  north-west  anglo  of  the  transept  is  >  very 
remarkable  pier,  with  detached   shafts,  the  fellow  of 
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which  ocanpiGB  a  correBponding  poBition  in  the  oppi 
Bite  tranBept,  where  it  staudB  quite  freo,  and  ii 
qnently  better  seen  than  this  in  the  northern  t 
which  has  been  partly  built  into  the  transept  waU. 
The  pic^r  itself  is  of  Lincoln   Btone,  and  octagonal. 
Fvoia  four  of  its  sides  spring  leaves,  ascending  verti- 
call]'.      Detached  shafts  of  Piirheck,  four  circular, 
and  four  {placed  slightly  within  the  others)  hexagona,  ] 
with  hollow  sides,  surround  the  pier,  which  ia  banded  t 
half-^vay  up,  and  tcrminateG  in  capitals  of  rich  leahga.  ] 
The  effect  is  very  Btriking  and  peculiar.      A  siiuilar  I 
arrangement  occars   on   the  west  &ont  of  Wells,    a  1 
few  years  later  than  Lincoln.     It  eeetns  confined  to  I 
England.      According    to   M.   Viollet -le-Due^  tho  J 
crockets   between    the    shafts,  and   the    shafts   ' 
he:xagosal   concave   sections,   are    nowhere   found  ia  1 
France".     It  is  to  these  shafts  that  the  descriptioi 
in   the  "Metrical  Life  of  St.  Hugh"   applies;    the  I 
Furbeck  marble  of  which  they  are  composed  is  there  I 
said  to  have  been   softened    with   vinegar  before  iltj 
was  worked : — 

"  .  .  ,  nntloqua  Jomari 
Dignatur  fem>,  nisi  qoando  doniatur  ab  arte ; 
Qunnda  miperfioieB  nimiiB  laxiilur  ur«nw 
I'uUibuB,  et  afiliilum  forli  ptnotratDr  aceto. 
Insptctua  lapis  iste  potest  euapciidere  mentea, 
AmbiguHS  utnim  ja«pU  marmorvo  sit ;  at  n 
Ja»pifl.  beboe  jaspis;  ei  mnnnnr,  nobile  marmor. 
Inde  calumnelliB,  qaie  uc  ciuioie  coluinnaB 
Ut  videontur  ibi  qnamdom  calebniie  cliorfam." 


■  See  M.  Viollct-lc-Duc's  letter  in  Part  DL 
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According  to  the  ejmboliBm,  tho  Purbeck  marble 
figures  the  spouM  : — 

"aimplei,  morosa,  Iiiborans. 
RecU^  aimiruni  dtnigaat  aimpUcitutem 
PlftiiitipH,  splendor  morea,  nigredo  Inbonni." 

(See  the  whole  passage  in  Part  III.)  The  haudiug 
And  omameats  of  the  second  pier  (supporting  tliu 
vaulting)  of  the  transept  should  uleo  be  noticed. 


In  the  west  wall  a  door  opens  to  an  ancient  vestry. 
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known  aB  the  Dean't  Chapct.  It  waa  originally  open 
like  the  corresponding  vestry  on  the  south  side,  but 
vf&B  blocked  ofT  and  divided  into  two  stories  very  » 
after  its  erection.  At  the  eame  time  small  windows 
to  light  the  lower  apartment  were  opened 
wall-arcade  on  the  west  side.  The  shutters  of  these 
windows  should  be  noticed.  They  are  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  upper  Btory  is  said  to  Lave 
served  as  the  "  pharmacy "  of  the  cathedral,  the 
aumbries  in  the  walls  having  been  constructed  to  o 
tain  the  drugs.  The  floor  dividing  the  two  has  been 
long  since  removed.  On  the  same  part  of  the  transept 
wall  are  paintings  of  four  bishops, — Bloet,  Alexander, 
Chesuey,  and  De  Blois, — ^interred  in  this  part  of  the 
church.  The  paintings,  which  are  so  much  decayed 
as  to  be  scarcely  decipherable,  were  the  work  of  a 
Venetian,  named  Damini,  in  1723".  In  the  north 
wall  a  door  opens  to  the  cloiBters  (§  i:xv.) 

XVin.   The   rlwir-aUte,    east   of  the   transept. 
Decorated   (1270—1282).   like   this    portion   of    the 
choir    itself,   and    the    great    difference   between 
and  St.  Hugh's  work  is  at  once  apparent.     The  wij 
dow3  are  filled  with  pure  geometrical  tracery,  of  ono 

>  In  this  traniept  tormetlj  stood  what  a  surrey  of  1641  c«lla 
Hie  "waMliing-cliacnher."— "a  duunber  of  timber  where  ths 
Benrchere  of  the  chunih  used  tn  lie;  uniler  which,  evarj  night, 
they  had  an  allowani^e  of  biftid  and  beer.  At  the  abutting  tr( 
the  church  doora  the  cnatom  waa  to  toll  the  greater  of  Our 
Laily'a  bcllB  forty  toUB,Bnd  after  to  go  to  that  place  and  ealaml 
drink,  BTjd  then  to  walk  mund  and  sonrcb  Ibe  cburab."  !■  ii 
pomble  that  this  "dinmber  of  timber"  can  have  been  originnllj 
the  watch i II g-cbamber  attached  to  St.  Hugh'i  shrine? 


I*    *4 
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design.  The  wall  spncc  on  citber  side  of  the  windows 
is  ornomiinted  b;  two  blaok  arches,  the  spandrils  of 
which  are  iilled  with  rich  tracery  having  cnwreathed 
leafage  with  lizards,  at  the  angles.  A  leaf-ornament 
fills  the  hollow  beticecn  the  window  -  shafts ;  and 
the  hood -mouldings  of  tho  windows  teiininate  in 
Hmall  heads.  Vaulting-shafts,  with  enriched  capitals, 
[Plate  IX.],  rise  between  tho  windows ;  and  beneath 
runs  a  blind  arcade,  the  ornaments  in  the  quatrefoils 
of  which,  and  the  small  heads  of  the  angles  of  tho 
trefoils  iu  the  tympana,  should  be  noticed.  The 
whole  effect  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  very  rich, 
but,  unusually,  the  ornament  is  the  same  throughout. 
The  bosses  of  the  roof,  carved  in  leafage,  with  birds 
and  grotesques,  are  admirable,  and  deserve  all  pos- 
sible attention.  A  double  doorway  in  the  central  bay 
of  tho  aisle  forms  the  north-east  entrance  to  tho 
cathedral.  Tho  central  shaft  dividing  the  door- 
ways is  of  later  insertion,  and  boars  the  shield  of 
Edward  IV.  One  of  the  mouldings  of  tho  external 
arch  is,  singularly  enough,  of  wood. 

Opening  from  the  next  bay  in  the  chantry  of  Bishop 
Fleming,  fonnder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, — see 
Pt.  n.,— {1420— 1431),  desolate  and  ruined.  Within 
the  chantry  is  the  Bishop's  effigy.  Beneath  an  altar- 
tumb  on  the  south  side,  and  seen  from  the  aisle,  is  a 
"cadaver"  wrapt  in  a  shroud— a  figure  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  monuments  of  this  period. 

In  the  last  bay  of  this  aisle  is  the  monument  of 
,  Lord  BuROHERtH  (died   13SG),   elder 
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brother  of  Bishop  lienry  of  Bnrgherab,  wliosfi  tomb 
is  oppoaitG,  Lord  Burghersh  served  in  the  ware  of 
Edward  II,  in  France  and  Scotland,  was  afterwords 
present  at  Cressj,  and  has  obtained  the  distinction  of 
an  honourable  notice  from  the  pen  of  Froissart.  His 
efGgf ,  of  later  date  than  his  tomb,  has  the  head  rosting 
on  the  halmet,  from  which  projects  his  crest.  At  th« 
head  is  the  armorial  bearing  of  Burghersh, — a  lion 
rampant,  double  queued,  supported  by  two  angels, 
Above  is  a  rich  canopy.  The  shields  of  arms  on  the 
aide  are  those  of  families  with  whom  Lord  BurgfaetBh 
was  immediately  allied  or  connected. 

In  the  east  window  of  this  and  of  the  corresponding 
aisle  are  some  excellent  examples  of  ancient  glaes  of 
different  dates,  brought  together  from  various  parts  of 
the  cathedral,  They  are  in  striking  contrast  with  two 
modem  windows  in  the  aisle,  one  by  Claytos  and 
Bell  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Yarborough,  and  one 
by  Ward  and  HnaHES,  in  memory  of  Chanoellor 
Pretyman. 

XIX.  The  Gne  east  teindow  of  the  choir  is  of  tlie 
same  dato  as  those  of  the  aisles,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  moiddings.  The  same  arcade  runs  below  it.  It  is 
tilled  with  modem  staincil  glass  by  Messrs.  Wabd  aitd 
llnoHEs,  the  leading  subject  being  the  Redemption  of 
Mankind  by  the  Incarnation,  Death,  and  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  Twenty-eight  roundels,  eiiteou  arranged 
vertically  in  the  centre  and  sis  horizontally,  en  as  to 
form  a  eross,  illustrate  tho  Life  and  Death  of  Christ, 
commencing  with  the  Annunciation.     Twouty  medal- 
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lions,  six  in  each  row,  form  an  eitomftl  square  of  Old 
ToBtament  enbjecta  typical  of  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion, conunencing  with  the  Fall  and  the  Espulsi 
from  Paradise.  'Ilio  sixteen  retnuitiiiig  spaces  are  filled 
with  modalUons,  each  bearing  the  figure  of  a  Prophet. 
The  window  cannot  bo  pronounced  to  he  bad  either 
in  design  or  execution,  hut  compared  with  tlte  ancient 
examples  on  either  aide  of  it,  the  glass  is  tbin  and 
poor ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  so  important 
a  window  were  mora  worthily  filled. 

XX.  Projecting  from  the  east  wall  of  the  cathe- 
ilral,  between  tfao  north  aisle  and  the  choir,  are  the 
tombs  of  Sm  Rokebt  of  Bithqhebsb  f^i.e.  Burwaah  in 
Sussex)  (the  fatlier  of  the  Bishop),  and  of  Bishop 
Henby  op  BraoHKRSH  (1320—1342).  The  first  is 
plain;  on  the  second  is  the  Bishop's  richly  vested 
efSgy.  The  tombs  are  placed  in  a  line,  with  short 
buttresses  between  them.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
aeries  of  very  rich  canopied  niches,  containing  a  very 
interesting  series  of  figures  of  royal  and  noble  peraon- 
ages  seated  or  standing,  all  mutilated  and  headless. 
Those  on  the  bishop's  tomb  represent  Edward  III.  and 
bis  four  sous,and  Thomas  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln. 
All  these  personages,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day,  had  boon  admitted  in  1343  into  the  confraternity 
of  the  cathedral,  and  were  specially  commemorated  at 
the  chantry  altar  of  St.  Catherine,  foitnded  by  the 
BuTghersh  family  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
In  apandrilB  between  the  canopies  are  variona  anno- 
rial  bearings  connected  with  the  honse  of  Bnrghersh. 
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At  the  west  end  of  tho  tombs  projccta  the  Btone 
iif  EL  feretory,  or  jxirtable  Bhrine,  ouce  containing 
Folics,  haviug  on  the  nortli  and  west  sides  very  rich 
uanupied  kneeling  -  recCBBOS,  with  emblems  of  the 
Passion  in  the  spandrils,  A  stone  in  the  ])avement, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  ehrine,  ie  much  indented, 
— it  is  said  by  the  knees  and  feet  of  the  worshippere. 
At  the  back  of  tho  altar-screen  are  the  tombs  of — 
Bishop  Gabdiker  (1695—1705),  with  a  long  string 
of  commendatory  Sapphics : — 

"Vurn  ai  cordi  cist  pieto',  fldeequa 
Bi  pudor  priwuB,  plncidusque  meDtis 
Ctrndor  :  aatiquoB  imitara  morea 
OHrdinernmque ;" — 

and  of  some  members  of  his  family;  of  Bishop 
Puller  {1G67^1C7S);  and  a  memorial  placed  here 
by  Bishop  Fuller  for  St.  Hugh,  whose  galden  shrine 
(see  Pt.  II.)  WRS  removed  into  this  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  1282. 

XXI.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  opposite  the 
Burghersh  tombs,  are  two  monuments  beneath  loft; 
arches,  with  Decorated  cunopies,  Tiic  eastern  tomb, 
which  supports  tho  effigj  of  a  knight,  much  shattered, 
is  that  of  Sir  Nicholas  se  Oantilupe  (died  1356); 
on  the  western  is  the  effigy  of  Prior  Wymbysh,  of 
NoctoD,  snbdean  of  tho  cathedral,  duly  vested  u  a 
canon,  whose  arms  appear  on  the  side  of  the  tomb. 
To  the  north  of  the  Cantilupe  tomb  is  a  modem  ceno- 
taph, designed  by  Blore,  to  the  two  celebrated  painters, 
Hilton  (died  1839)  and  De  Wint  (died  1849),  both 
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natives  of  Lincoln,  decorated  with  copies  in  relief  of 
Konie  of  their  chief  pictures. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  »oiilh  choir-aide  was  a  chantry 
founilod  by  Sir  Nicholfts  de  Cantilnpe,  dedicated  to 
St.  NicholaB.  The  bowels  of  Queen  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Edward  I.,  who  died  at  Earby,  between  Lincoln  and 
Newark,  were  interred  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bnrg- 
horeh  tombs,  beneath  a  monument  on  which  was  her 
effigy  in  brass,  resembling  that  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
The  first  of  the  serieB  of  Queen  Eleanor's  crofiscB  was 
erected  at  Lincoln.  The  window  of  the  first  bay  of 
the  HDuth  aisle  has  been  filled  with  very  gaudy  glass 
by  a  Nuremberg  artist,  to  the  memory  of  Chancellor 
C.  8.  Bird. 

XXII.  Opening  from  the  second  bay  of  the  north 
choir-aisle  ia  the  chantry  of  Bishop  Ecbhkll  {1480 — 
14!ltj),  the  altar  in  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Blaize. 
The  frieze  and  ornaments  deserve  notice. 

In  the  next  bay  ia  the  entrance  to  the  cathedral  &om 
the  south-east  porch.  (See  §  xsxi.)  Stained  glass  baa 
been  introduced  in  the  headings  of  the  doors  with  good 
effect.  The  window  below  contains  the  names  of  the 
chancellors  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  beginning  with 
Hugh  (1092),  and  ending  with  Edward  White  Benson 
(Bishop  of  Truro),  1872.  Under  this  window  is  the 
entrance  to  Bishop  Losqland'b  chantry  (1521 — 1647), 
whoBo  name  ta  referred  to  in  the  inscription  on  the 
screen  facing  the  aisle, — "  Longa  terra  mensura 
ejUB,  DominuB  dedit."  Between  the  words  'ejus'  and 
'Dominus'are  the  arms  of  Henry  VIIL    The  windows 


and  roof  of  this  small  but  vety  rich  ohan^ 
carefully  rcBtorod.  At  tho  west  e 
niches  in  the  renaissance  stylo,  which  wore  npparentlj 
'  finiehcd.  The  bases  were  tilled  with  minute 
Bculpture,  now  mutOated. 

The  arcade  {Plate  X.]  and  Gnrichmente  of  this  aisle, 
as  far  OS  the  opening  of  the  eastern  transept,  brd  the 
s  those  of  tho  aisle  opposite. 

XXHI.  The  Bimlk-eaal  irangept  differs  in  its  detail 
&om  the  north-east.  Lilce  that,  it  is  part  of  St.  Hugh's 
work,  and  the  southern  end  was  originally  divided  off  j 
by  a  transverse  wall.  That  has  heen  removed,  mud  j 
tho  windows  and  arches  altered,  apparently  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  transept  is 
of  two  bays,  terminating  eastward  in  apsidal  ohapols. 
Ou  the  woat  side  a  vestty  opens,  corresponding  to 
that — now  closed — in  the  north-east  transept. 

The  first  or  nortltorn  bay  of  the  transept,  and  the 
lower  story  of  the  second,  belong  to  the  original 
building  of  St.  Hugh.  The  upper  stories  of  the 
latter  are  still  Early  English,  bnt  the  later  and  fur 
more  enriohed  character  of  tho  work  i 
evident.  The  sonth  end  of  the  transept  (which  is 
open  throughout,  and  not  vaulted  above  tho  pier- 
arches,  as  in  the  north-east)  bos  throe  tiers  of  windows, 
below  which  the  wall  is  covered  with  St.  Hugh's 
doable  arcade  [I'late  XI.],  with  its  plain  and  t«- 
foilcd  arches.  (See  §  xvi.)  Here  the  ontor  arcade 
has  Hmull  tignres  of  winged  angels  projecting  from 
its  spaiidrils;    similar  fignres,  holding  scrolls,  open 
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voIumeB,  and  musical  iDBtruments,  occur  in  tho  Bame 
positioDH  is  tUe  arcade  which  runs  round  the  west 
chapel  of  the  transept.  All  are  terribly  shattered ; 
but  they  have  an  especial  interest,  since  they  are 
evidently  the  prototypes  of  tlie  grand  angelic  figurea, 
already  described,  in  the  spaudrils  of  the  cboir. 

The  south  windows  of  the  transept  are  filled  with 
modem  stained  glass  by  Hedoelakd  :  tho  i)p]>er  tier 
containing  figures  from  tho  Old  Testament ;  the 
middle  tier,  subjects  from  the  Gospels ;  and  tho 
lowest,  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  The  glass  is 
much  too  fiery  when  seen  near,  hut  tlie  effect  of  these 
windows,  aeon  across  the  cburct,  is  very  good. 

The  north  apBe,  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  is  used  as 
a  vestry.  Tho  windows  are  filled  with  the  Mobbtb. 
Sdttos's  glass.  The  leaf-omament  in  the  filleting  of 
the  Purbcck  shafts  ahould  bo  noticed.  Tho  south 
apse,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  contains  a  memorial  of 
Bishop  Kate  (died  1853).  On  an  altar-tomb  reposes 
a  marble  efligy  of  the  bishop,  by  Wkstmaoott,  fully 
vested,  holding  the  Bible  and  dropping  the  pastoral 
staCF.  The  light  falls  on  the  figure  from  three  win- 
dows, filled  with  simply  diapered  glass.  The  efQgy 
is  striking,  but  the  upraised  Lands  of  the  older  figures 
are  far  more  impressive. 

On  the  floor  of  the  transept  are  stones  marked  with 
the  names  of— Bishop  GaoBTfeTK  (died  1254) ;  Bishop 
RiCHARti  OF  Gbatssbnd  (died  1280) ;  Bishop  REPtNO- 
BON  (died,  1420);  and  Bishop Leiisgton  (died  1258); 
all  of  whom  were  buried  in  this  imrt  of  the  church. 
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Their  monoineate  were  destroyed  daring  the  Oivil 
War.  In  the  choir'aisle,  uader  the  tomb  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Lnucaster,  is  a  stene  hearing  the  name  of 
the  chronicler  HfiSHr  ov  Hpntincdon,  (died  1149),— 
Aichdeaoou  of  Lincoln. 

The  ancient  ehorittvrg'  vestry  opens  on  the  west  side  J 
of  tho  tronBept.     The  double  aa'cade  round  the  walls, 
and  the  angels  iii  tho  spandrils,  have  already  been  | 
noticed.     In  tho  wost  wall  is  a  stone  chimney,  with 
a  hood ;  and  the  vestry  is  separated  from  the  cholr- 
aislo    hy  a  stone  screen  (of    Decorated   character), 
covered  on  both  Bides  with  a  rich  diaper  of  large  open 
lilios.     On  the  north,  facing  to  the  atsTe,  a  bird's  nest  | 
with  fledglings,  and   the  parent  birds  flying  to  and  i 
from  the  nest,  should  be  noted.     Below  the  s 
a  plain  atone  htTntory.     [Plate  XII.] 

The  sexpartite  vaultiug  of  tho  transept,  with  its  ' 
bosses,  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  south  bay  (cii 
(1250).     The  pier  at  the  north-weBt  ungle  resomUes 
that  in  the  north-east  transept  (§  xvii,),  but  is  better 


A  door  in  the  south-west  angle  leads  through  a 
passage  to  the  principal  vcslry,  a  late  Early  English  J 
building  of  three  stories,  the  upper  of  which  is  used  I 
as  a  song-school,  and  the  lowest,  fonning  a   crypt    i 
approached  by  a  trap-door,  was  probably  a  treasury. 
The  vestry  proper  is  a  6no  vaulted  apartiuent. 

XXIV.  The  aisle  west  of  the  tmnBopt  is  St.  Hugh's    i 
work,  lite  that  opposite.     St.  Hugh's  double  arcade, 
with  figures  of  angele  and  saints  projecting  from  tho 
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Hpandrila,  lines  the  south  wall.  The  choir-wall  had 
ail  arcade  of  plain  arches  of  Groat^te'e  time,  which 
has  been  removed  in  the  westernmost  bay  to  accom- 
modate a  staircase  in  the  wall  leading  to  the  timber 
chamber  of  the  Constable  of  the  dose,  once  built  aloft 
in  the  aisle,  and  in  the  third  bay,  for  the  richly 
panelled  back  of  the  shrino  of  Littlk  St.  Hooh, — the 
Christian  boy  said  to  have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews 
in  the  year  1255.  (For  the  etory,  which  is  told  at 
great  length  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  well-known  ballad  of  "  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,"  see  Part  II. — Bishop  Lbunqtos.)  After 
Lis  body  had  been  miraculously  discovered,  it  wad  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral,  and  a  rich  shrine  was  erected 
over  it.  The  base  of  this  shrine  remains,  Tha 
central  boss  of  the  groining  of  the  canopy  is  also  pre- 
served. The  back  of  the  cboii-wall  has  an  arcade 
with  geometrical  tracery  and  canopied  headings,  en- 
riched with  the  ball-fiuwer,  and  with  large-leaTed 
finials,  almost  exactly  corresponding  to  the  wall- 
arcade  of  the  aisles  of  tho  navo  of  York  Minster ',  As 
that  nave  was  built  by  Archbishop  John  Le  Romeyn, 
who  had  been  previously  ChaDcellor  and  Precentor  of 
Lincoln,  the  two  may  have  had  the  sa 
The  base  of  the  shrine  (which  is  in  fact  the  c 
of  the  tomb)  was  removed  during  the  repaving  of  the 
cathedral  iii  1790,  when  a  stone  coffin  was  found  close 
below  it,  lying  level  with  the  pavement.     The  coffin 
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contained  tlie  complete  skeleton  of  &  boy,  3  feet 
3  incLee  long.  "  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Martyr,"  still 
beepe  his  place  in  the  Roman  Calendar  on  Juno  29. 

XXV.  Returning  into  the  niirth-eaet  transept,  we 
enter  the  cloiBler  through  a  doorway  in  the  north 
wall.  The  cloister  (which,  it  may  be  remarked,  ia 
nnnsaally  placed,  extending  from  the  eastem  tran- 
Hspt  to  the  northern  front  of  the  great  ttauBept)  was 
the  work  of  Bishop  Ouveu  Sutton  (1280—1300); 
and  its  early  Decorated  windows  de§erve  attention, 
ae  do  the  carved  boHsea  of  itB  oaken  roo^  which  are 
full  of  beauty  and  variety.  Three  sides  of  Dishop 
Sntton'e  cloiRter  remain,  bat  the  fourth,  or  northern 
walk,  having  been  demolished  (it  is  Raid  by  Sean  Mack- 
worth  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  build  hie  stables)  and 
lying  in  rains,  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  CliriBtophor  Wren, 
together  with  the  library,  whicU  ranges  above  it. 

Under  the  staircase  of  tho  library,  at  the  north-eul 
angle  of  the  cloister,  are  preserved  some  fragments  of 
Roman  altars  and  sepulchral  inscriptions,  amphone, 
mosaic  pavements,  &c.  In  the  cloister,  among 
architectural  fragments,  is  a  fragment  of  early  Ni 
man  sculpture  disinterred  from  tho  Cathedral  C] 
which  is  of  still  higher  interest.  It  represents 
apostle,  perhaps  St.  John,  holding  a  book,  and 
crowned  with  a  circular  disc,  or  nimbus.  At  the 
side  is  a  remarkable  ornament,  which  sooms  to  havo 
formed  part  uf  an  oval  figure  (a  rainbow  or  reniea 
Jewel's?),  in  which  was  probably  tho  Savionr.  Part  of 
the  robe  is  visible,  together  with  the  emblems 
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Mark  and  St.  John, — the  lion  and  tha  eagle.  Here 
[iro  also  the  originnl  "  Swineherd  of  Stow,"  removed 
from  the  Bouthem  turret  of  the  west  front  in  1850; 
Keveml  stone  cofB.ns,  one  cnrionsly  decorated  with 
interlncing  circles ;  another  singularly  jointed ;  some 
of  the  carved  shafts  needlessly  removed  from  the 
westcra  doorways  when  ander  restoration,  and  other 
architocturai  fragments  [see  Titie-paije].  In  1879  a 
Roman  mile-stone  was  placed  here,  discovered  in  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  city,  opposite  the  Lion  and 
Snake  Inn,  in  the  Boil.  It  bears  the  name  of  Marcus 
Piavonius  Victorinus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a.d. 
268,  and  marks  the  distance,  fourteen  miles,  from 
Sogelocum,  now  LittleboroaghnDu-Tront. 

In  the  open  sijuare  of  the  cloister  a  Roman  tesKe- 
lated  pavement  was  discovered  in  1793.  A  portion 
of  it,  together  with  other  fragments  of  similar  pave- 
ment, discovered  in  1879,  to  the  west  of  the  Exchequer 
arch,  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  library  stoircaae. 
The  wall  of  the  Roman  city  stretched  across  the  site 
of  the  cathedral  nearly  in  a  lino  with  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  cloister, 

XXVI.  The  view  of  the  central  toteer  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  fine.  To  the  to]> 
of  the  first  story  above  the  roof  the  tower  is  Early 
English,  and  the  work  most  probably  of  Bishop 
Grostete.  (See  §  ix.)  The  shafts  in  this  story  are 
crooketed,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  remarkable 
piera  at  the  angles  of  the  transept  {§§  xsn.,  xsni.). 
The  upper  or  Decorated  portion  of  the  tower  is  very 
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fine  and  maeeive,  and  seems  to  have  been  complet 
during  tlio  episcopate  of  Bt.  Jolm  of  Dalderbj,  abont 
tlia  year  1306. 

In  this  tower  ie  linng  tie  famous  bell  Imown  as 
"Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,"  first  cast  in  IGIO  at  a  tem- 
porary fonndry  set  up  in  the  MiuBter-yard,  Ijut  broken 
up  in  consequence  of  a  fissure  in  1834,  and  eent  to 
London  to  ho  rocast.  In  April,  1835,  the  new  bell  was 
hung  in  the  great  tower.  Ite  weight  is  5  tons  8  cwt., — 
exactly  a  ton  heavier  than  its  predecessor ;  and  it  is 
7  inches  more  in  diameter  at  the  month,  measuring 
G  ft.  10^  inches,  instead  of  6  ft.  3^.  Its  larger  dimen- 
sions ore  dac  to  its  having  absorbed  the  metal  of  a 
charming  little  peal  of  six  bells  which  formerly  hung 
in  the  central  tower,  and  were  rung  daily  by  the  choris- 
ters for  prayers.  They  were  known  as  the  "  Lady 
Bolls."  On  every  ground  their  sacrifice  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented.  Round  the  crown  of  this  bell  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  repeated  from  the  old  bell : — "  Spiritus 
SanctuB  a  Fatro  ct  Filio  procedens,  saaviter  sonans  ad 
salutem."  Bonnd  the  lips  are  the  names  of  the  Chap- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  recasting.  Great  Tom  of  Lin- 
coln '  ranks  third  in  size  among  English  bells.     It  is 


>  The  bnun  am  etTuok  on  it  b;  a  hummer.  "  We  aBoendeil 
one  of  the  cithor  towers  to  ece  Gnat  Tom."  write*  Southey, 
(Egpriiillii'a  Letlerj.  "At  flrat  it  duappointed  me,  bat  the  dis- 
uppointiucnt  wore  off,  and  we  beraune  satiafled  that  rt  was  ae 
^'tit  B  Ihtn^  as  it  wBB  aiiil  tu  be.  A  tuU  man  raigbl  ttnod  in 
it  upright ;  tlie  mnutb  meaBiirfs  oiie-aud-tnent}'  English  foot  in 
circumference ;  and  it  would  be  n  large  tree  of  whiob  the  g' 
cqnallpd  the  size  of  the  middle." 
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exceeded  by  Great  Tom  of  Oiford  and  by  Great  Peter 
of  Eseter, 

The  buttresses  of  the  great  transept  run  to  the  top 
of  the  clerestory,  and  tenmnnte  in  lofty  pinnacleB 
higher  than  the  roof.  Kach  pinnaule  contains  u  niche 
for  a  statue.  There  are  pinuaclea  at  the  angles  of  the 
north  front ;  and  a  group  of  five  lancets,  lighting  the 
roof,  are  here  seen  above  the  rose-window.  The  ei- 
torior  of  this  window,  already  mentioned  (§  x.),  may 
be  examined  from  this  point. 

XXVII.  The  thapt^-houge  [Plate  Xni.],  which  is 
of  much  earlier  date  than  the  cloisters,  opens  from  the 
eastern  walk.  Its  west  front  is  best  seen  &om  the 
north  walk,  and  ahewe  a  circular  window -opening, 
without  tracery,  above  which  are  three  gables.  Those 
at  the  side  cover  staircase  turrets.  A  pointed  arcade 
runs  along  the  base  of  all  three,  below  throe  lancet- 
lighta  in  the  centre  gable,  and  a  single  lancet  in  each 
of  the  others. 

It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the  chapter-house  to 
St.  Hugh,  on  the  strength  of  a  misoopied  pasRage  in 
Giraldua  Cambrensis'  "  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Lin- 
cola  ; "  bnt  a  careful  examination  proves  that  it  is 
considerably  later,  and  that  it  cannot  date  much  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century'.  Mr.  Dimock 
has  shown  that  the  word  "  capitulum  "  is  an  error  of 

■  The  iinthor  of  the  'Metrical  Life"   itopliea  that  it  WHa 
bigttn  b;  St.  Hugh,  liut  thut  it  remained  unliiiished  at  hia 
deatb,  to  be  compieled  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wella : — 
"  Si  quornm  vero  perfMtio  restnt,  Hngoois 
Perlidetur  opus  primi  aub  HugDoe  lecuocto." 
2  o  2 
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WLortonorLiB  transcriber, for" capiciam,"  the eaetent 
limb  or  "chevet"  of  a  cburcb,  aiiJ.  that  therefore  the 
arcbitectuTol  and  dacimientaiy  evidence,  instead  of 
being  at  variance,  are  in  perfect  accordance.  The 
doorway  in  the  cloister,  much  enriched,  is  formed  by 
two  pointed  arches,  circumscribed  with  a  larger  one, 
with  a  pierced  quatrefoil  in  the  tympannm ;  on  either 
Bide  is  a  blank  arch.  Beyond  the  doorway  is  a  vesti- 
hnle,  lighted  by  four  windows,  below  which  runs  a 
blank  arcade.  The  circular  window  at  the  west  end, 
with  the  shafts  at  its  Bides,  should  here  bo  noticed  from 
within.  The  choptcr-houBe  itself  is  a  doca^n.  Iii 
each  bay  are  two  lancet  windows,  between  which  rise 
clustered  vaalting-sbnfts  of  Furbcck.  These  shiifts 
spring  from  corbels,  which  resemble  those  in  the  Deco- 
rated work  of  the  choir,  and  cannot  be  much  earlier. 
An  arcade  liuoB  the  walls  below  the  windows.  The 
central  pillar  is  surrounded  by  tea  Purbeck  shafts, 
hesagons,  hollowed  at  the  Bides.  Fronting  the  eaet, 
above  the  filloting,  is  a  bracket  sculptured  with  oak- 
lenves  and  acorns,  upon  which  once  pnibably  stood  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin.  A  hole  in  the  floor  beneath  is 
said  to  have  been  used  for  supporting  the  silver  pro- 
cessional cross.  The  bosses  of  the  groined  roof  should 
be  noticed.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of 
Nuttingham  (better  known  as  Archdeacon  Trollopo)  & 
Bchemc  was  inaugurated  a  few  years  since  for  filling 
the  windows  of  the  chaptcr-houso  with  stained  glass, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  cathedral  and  its 
bishops.     Up  to  the  present  time,  five  of  the  lancets 
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havD  boen  thus  treated.  The  first  two  on  the  left  of 
the  eutrance  are  memorials  of  the  CbancGllor  Mass!ng- 
berd,  the  third  to  Prebendary  Gilbert,  the  fourth  to 
the  Hev.  Hnmphry  Sibthorp,  and  the  fifth  tu  the  late 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  suffragan  of  Nottingham,  enbdean 
of  the  cathedral.  The  series,  beginniag  with  Bemi- 
giua,  comes  down  to  Bishop  Oliver  Sutton.  All  the 
windows  are  by  the  Messrs.  Ci.ayton  and  Bell. 

This  fine  and  impressive  chapter-hoaae  is  earlier 
than  the  chapter-honse  of  Salisbury  {circa  1280),  or 
than  that  of  Wells  (drca  1300) ;  and  consequently 
forms  an  interesting  example  in  the  series. 

XX  Vm.  The  ancient  Library,  which  ran  northwards 
from  the  chapter-house  over  the  cloisters,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
volumes  it  coatained,  in  1609.  It  was  rebuilt  as  we 
see  it  at  present,  after  the  Restoration,  chiefly  at  the 
cost  of  Dr.  Michael  Honywood,  the  then  dean,  who 
refurnished  the  library,  and  placed  in  it  a  most  valu- 
able collection  of  MSS.  and  early  printed  books. 
These  last  ore  arranged  in  lock-up  cases  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Library.  Some  of  the  MSS.  are  of  much 
interest,  though  several  have  been  shamefully  mutilated 
for  the  sake  of  the  iUmninntions.  The  most  impor- 
tast  MS.  is  a  volume  of  old  English  Romances,  dating 
about  1430—40,  and  collected  by  Robert  of  Thornton, 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford  in  l-irDO,  who  was  buried  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  There  is  also  one  volume  of  a 
copy  of  the  Vulgate,  the  first  book  possessed  by  the 
Chapter  of  Lincoln,   presentetl  by  Nicholas,   Arch- 
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deacon  of  Lincoln  HOG.  The  prliUed  books,  about 
4500  volumcB,  are  placed  in  tiio  principal  libmry,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  length  uf  tho  north  (ralk.  The 
collection  is  etill  valuftble,  containing  early  Biblee 
and  Lilurgioa,  with  Caxtoa's  and  other  early  priuted 
books,  bnt  the  most  remarkable  volumes,  including 
seven  epecimcne  of  Caxton,  were  all  sold  after  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Dibdin  to  the  library,  who  became  himself 
the  purchaser  of  "  certainc  bokes,"  the  glories  of  which 
he  duly  set  before  the  world  in  a  tract  entitled  "  The 
Lincolne  Xosegaj."  A  glass  caeo  exhibits  the  most, 
perfect  of  tho  four  extant  contemporaneous  copies  of 
the  Magna  Chorta.  In  another  are  preserved  episcopal 
rings,  chalices,  patens,  &c.,  from  the  rifled  tombs  of 
tho  biiihopB,  opened  when  the  new  pavement  was  imd 
down  in  the  last  century,  portions  of  Grostete  e  paetoral 
staff,  and  other  archaeological  curiosities.  Some  Bo- 
luau  urns,  and  other  antiquities,  are  preserved  in  the 
onte-libraiy,  together  with  a  curious  leaden  plate, 
bearing  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  William 
D'Eyncourt,  a  relative  of  Biahop  Itemigius,  On  the 
wall  hangs  a  fine  portrait  of  Dean  Hoaywood,  by 
CoRHELins  Jansen,  and  one  of  his  grandmother,  Dome 
Mary  Honywood,  celebrated  for  her  longevity  and  the 
number  of  descendants  she  lived  to  see. 

XXIX.  Betuming  into  tbo  cathedral,  tho  architec- 
tural student  may  ascend  the  west  front,  and  inspect 
the  remarknbftble  "  etime  beam  "  which  crosses  the  space 
between  the  western  towers.  The  ascent  is  mode  &(>m 
either  of  the  buttresa-turrots  of  the  west  front ;  f 
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whicL  galleries  lighted  by  loopholes,  extend  along  the 
front  at  different  levels.  In  these  gallerioB  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Norman  wait  with  the  Early  English  may  be 
readily  traced ;  and  the  difference  between  the  dreesingB 
of  the  stone-work  should  be  observed :  the  lines  of  the 
Norman  chiecl  run  diagonally  across  the  stone,  while 
the  other  shows  the  peculiar  mark  of  what  is  called 
the  "  toothed-chisel."  From  one  of  these  galleries 
access  is  obtained  to  a  platform  between  the  head  of 
tlie  great  west  window  and  the  rose-window  above  it, 
known  as  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  view,"  commanding  a 
very  striking  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  church 
to  the  great  east  window.  In  the  chambers  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  screen  the  gables  formerly  surmount- 
ing the  Norman  front  may  be  traced.  The  view  over 
the  Wolds  from  the  roof  of  the  front  is  striking.  From 
the  roof  a  door  opens  into  the  north-west  tower  ;  and 
thence,  through  the  belfry  chamber,  upon  the  vaulting 
of  the  nave,^ — just  above  which  is  the  so-called  "  stone 
beani."  This  is  au  arch,  composed  of  twenty-three 
stones  of  unequal  lengths,  but  uniformly  1 1  inches  in 
depth  and  1  ft.  9}  in.  in  breadth.  For  what  purpose, 
or  at  what  eiact  period  it  was  constructed,  cannot 
readily  be  determined ;  but  it  seems  moat  probable  that 
the  arch  was  erected  before  the  upper  portions  of  the 
towers  were  built,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
great  additional  weight  could  be  safely  home.  "  The 
arch  is  constructed  of  stono  from  the  Liucoln  quarries. 
.  .  .  The  eiposed  surfaces  are  wrought  with  the  toothed 
chisel  in  a  careless  aud  imperfect  mauner,  and   the 
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joints,  contniry  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  are 
decidedly  ill-formed,  and  have  bede  of  mortar  full  half 
an  inch  in  thicknees  within  them.  There  ia  no  tnice  of 
iron  being  need  in  the  construction  of  the  arch,  cither 


in  dowels  or  other  form.  ,  .The  arch  vibrates  j 
ceptibly  when  jamped  upon  ;  and  I  am  of  oi>inion  that 
the  constant  practice  of  risitors  thus  to  prove  its  elastic 
properties  has  a  tendency  to  impair  its  stability  °." 

The  teealcrn  lomere,  close  under  which  the  visitor 
finds  himself  when  on  the  west  front,  are  Norman  to 
the  top  of  the  arcadoe,  and  from  that  point  rich  late 
Decorated.  The  graceful  windows  ia  the  four  sides 
of  the  towers,  and  the  parapets  above,  deserve  notice. 
Each  tower  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire  of 

"  W.  A.  NicholBon.Ttftiisactionsof  laalitutcnf  Britiili  Archi- 
tecta.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  gireo  tin  clevstioD,  plan,  atid  section 
of  the  BTcli.  in  illueti-ation  of  his  paper. 


^ 


timber  and  lead.  TLese  were  lemoved  in  1807 ;  no 
doubt  to  the  injury  of  the  general  outline.  The  north 
tower  ie  known  &b  St.  Mary's.  In  it  the  famotiH  boll 
"  Great  Tom  "  hung  before  it  was  recast.  The  south 
tower  is  St.  Hugh's. 

The  descent  from  the  west  front  may  bo  made  by 
a  staircase  leading  into  the  south-west  wing.  In 
deBcending  one  of  the  series  of  ancient  sculptures 
already  described  (§  m.),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Norman  front,  and  consequently  sheltered  by  the  ex- 
tended Early  English  wing,  may  be  inspected.  Its 
subject  is  the  Deluge.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that 
the  large  recesses  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  Norman  portion  of  the  west  front  are  continued 
on  the  south  side,  though  now  concealed  by  the  Early 
English  wing.  Some  of  the  capitals  must  have  been 
covered  soon  after  they  were  erected ;  they  are  as 
fresh  as  if  newly  esecuted ;  whereas  the  corresjionding 
capitals  in  the  west  front  are  much  weather-worn. 

XXX.  Passing  out  of  the  cathedral,  we  proceed  to 
an  esamination  of  its  exterior,  beginning  on  the  south 
side.  We  first  remark  tho  much  enriched  Nomian 
gable  attached  to  the  flank  of  the  south-west,  or  St. 
Hugh's,  tower.  Three  snch  originally  surmounted  the 
recesses  of  the  west  front.  Beyond  the  south-west 
chapels  the  line  of  the  nave  is  well  seen,  each  bay 
marked  by  its  flying  buttress.  An  arcade  of  pointed 
arches  is  carried  quite  along  the  clerestory  wall ;  and 
from  the  parapet  above  (which  is  an  addition  of  the 
Decorated  period)  project   six    remarkable  canopied 
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niches,  with  brackctB ;  an  nnnatial  degree  of  i 
and  variety  is  thus  gained  for  the  roof-line, 

Tho  maBBiTe  buttrcBsea  rising  to  the  top  of  til 
triuiBept,  capped  hy  later  pinnacles,  should  here  ti 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  Norman  gable  and  arcoding  ■ 
the  side  of  tlie  south-west  tower.  Observe,  also,  tbre 
grotesqiio  figures  in  the  hlaulc  nrches  of  the  gabi 
which  forma  tho  eastern  end  of  St.  Hugh's  cbapel  (i 
a  lino  with  the  south-west  wing  of  the  west  front '). 

The  Galilee  porch  [Plate  XlV.]  forms  an  approad 
to  the  catheilrol  at  the  sonth-west  comer  of  the  grea 
transept.  It  is  throughout  Early  English,  but  is  in 
doubt  later  than  St.  Hugh's,  or  the  first  Early  Englial 
portion  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  crueifonu  in  plan 
Tho  oastom  limb  is  lined  by  an  arcade  of  live  archet 
with  capitals  of  leafage.  Tho  ribs  of  the  groiniw 
roof  are  covered  with  dog-tooth  moulding.  The  dixff- 
way  into  the  church  is  divided  by  a  central  shaft,  and 
haH  a  diamond-sbajied  opening  in  tho  tympanum.  Tbi 
archos  are  encrusted  with  leafage.  At  tLo  base  ol 
tho  central  shaft  are  three  Uzard-liie  monsters  with 

'  Oue  of  thiiso  ia  jiopularly  said  to  ie[irps('n(  the  "Devil  look- 
ing over  Lincoln."  "Tho  devil,"  saja  FuUor  (Worthies,  Lift. 
ooIuBhire),  "is  tlie  maip  of  malice,  sjid  hia  cnv;(a8  Gcxl'imemy] 
U  tivm  all  his  wnrks.  It  grieve  bim  whutever  ia  giren  to  God. 
ciTtng  out  with  thiit  Besh-devil, '  Ut  quid  petditio  b«a  ?  '  Wbal 
needs  tliis  wu&tuf  On  vhicli  etnytont  he  ia  supposed  to  ban 
overlooked  this  church,  wlicn  first  finiahsd,  with  a  totve  and 
tcCrick  countennnne,  ns  maligning  aen's  coetl;  devotioa,  and 
that  tbt'j  should  be  bo  cipensive  in  God's  betvicc.  But  It  n 
snapicious,  tbnt  Bome  nbo  aocouDt  tbemselvcs  eaint*,  1 
Hucb  fabriL's  with  little  better  looks." 
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btutmn  heads  distinguiBhed  by  long  Imir  and  tufted 
buardH :  nil  three  look  upwardB,  in  tLe  act  of  climbing 
the  shaft.  The  traneept  opens  south  and  north,  with 
thiee  pointed  arches,  all  highly  enriched  with  the  dog- 
tooth. The  "  Cnria  voeota  le  Galilee  "  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  the  Chap- 
ter of  which  possessed  the  right  of  holding  a  court  in 
the  chamber  above  this  porch,  now  used  as  the  Muni- 
nieut  Room  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

XXXI.  The  Decorated  roae-window  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  great  transept  should  be  remarked  {§  3-) ; 
and,  beyond  the  transept,  the  Early  English  battreseea 
of  the  choir  (St.  Hugh's  work),  with  their  ornaments 
of  shafts  and  enrichod  capitals.  Their  heavy  trian- 
gular headings,  which  rise  above  the  parapet,  con- 
stitute the  first  approach  to  true  pinnacles  in  Early 
English  work.  The  slender  intermediate  bnttreeses, 
between  the  windows,  are  later  ad^litions,  intended  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  groining.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
they  conceal  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  hood-mould  of 
the  windows  adjacent  to  them.     [See  Plato  XVIII.] 

Passing  the  eastern  transept,  the  outline  of  which 
with  its  apsidal  chapels  deserves  notice  for  the  grace 
of  its  composition,  we  reach  the  »outh-ca%t  entrance,  or 
porch  of  the  presbytery.  [Plate  XV.]  A  porch  in 
this  position  is  frequent  in  French  cathedrals,  but  no 
other  example  occurs  in  England.  It  is  formed  by  a 
decply-reocssed  arch,  lined  with  canopied  niches.  The 
doorway  is  divided  by  a  central  shaft,  and  in  the  tym- 
panom  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  an  elongated 
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quatrefoil,  with  kneeling  angels  on  either  side.  Od 
Olio  side  the  good  are  breaking  from  their  tombs,  and 
are  carried  upward  by  angels ;  on  the  other,  goat-like 
demons  are  dragging  the  wicked  downward  to  the 
mouth  of  hell,  which  is  seou  below  the  principal  figure. 
The  inner  and  outer  door-mouldingH  have  been  filled 
with  small  figures  of  saints,  many  of  which  remain. 
They  are  set  ia  a  hollow  fretwork  of  leafage,  very 
gracefully  arranged,  whieh  may  be  compared  with  that 
surrounding  the  rose-window  of  the  south  transept, 
nithin  the  cathedral.  The  central  shaft  has  a  bracket 
and  a  canopy  for  u  figure.  Within  the  arch,  and  under 
canopies,  are  the  remains  of  four  figures,  which  are  too 
completely  ahattered  to  he  identified.  The  two  outer 
are  barefooted,  and  probably  represented  women :  the 
two  inner  have  their  feet  covered  by  long  robes.  Of 
these  statues,  and  of  the  composition  representing  the 
Last  Judgment,  Flasman  thought  very  highly,  and 
has  referred  to  them  in  one  of  his  lectures.  Mr.  Cock- 
erell,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that,  "  though  of  the 
prosperona  period  of  art,  the  merit  of  the  '  Judgment ' 
as  compared  with  the  augels  of  the  choir,  may  well  be 
questioned :  at  all  events,  it  is  clearly  (as  are  also  the 
four  statues  in  the  porch)  by  another  hand '." 

On  either  side  of  this  porch  are  the  rich  monn- 
mental  chapels  of  Bishop  Bussell  (§  xzii.)  and  Bishop 
Longland  (§  sxir.)  The  bnttressoB  and  upper  win- 
dows   of  the  presbytery  should  here    be    remarked. 


(Li 


C.  n.  Cockerell,  AnoLent  Sculpture  in  Lincoln  Catlii 
Qi^olu  Vol.  of  the  Arcliosol.  luBtitule.) 
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and  oompored  with  tboee  of  the  earlier  choir  and 
n&ve.  "Agftinet  the  eouth-east  buttress  ia  a  group 
of  the  King  and  Qneou,  Edward  I.  and  EleanoT,  of 
conBamuiBtc  grandeur  and  intervst.  The  King  bears 
his  shield,  and  tramples  on  the  enemy;  the  beloved 
wife  of  hia  youth  follows  him  closely.  There  is  a 
freedom  and  energy  of  style  in  these  figures  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  any  period.  Both  liave  unhappily 
lost  their  faeoda  (Bubeequeatly  restored).  In  the  next 
pier  ia  the  statue  of  a  queen,  who  may  possibly  be 
designed  for  Edward's  second  spouse,  the  French 
princess  Margaret." — C.  B.  Cockerell, 

The  fine  composition  of  the  eaetem  end  of  the  ca- 
thedral [Plate  XVI.]— with  its  deep  buttreeses,  its 
arcades,  the  noble  east  window,  and  the  enriched  gable 
above  it — is  well  seen  from  the  greensward  above 
which  it  rises.  Near  the  north-east  bnttreee  is  a 
small  building  which  covers  on  ancient  well ;  and 
beyond,  again,  the  eight  flying  buttresses  of  the  chap- 
ter-house at  once  attract  attention.  [Plato  XVII.] 
Theeffectof  this  building,  surmounted  by  its  "high  and 
bold  roof,"  was  pronounced  "truly  grand"  by  Pugin. 
Tbe  addition  of  the  buttresses  may  have  been  rendered 
necessary  to  resist  tho  thrust  of  the  original  groining. 

On  tho  north  side  of  the  catliedral  the  principal 
points  to  be  noticed  are  the  Early  English  roso- 
wiudow  of  the  transept  (S  x.)  and  the  Norman  gable 
against  the  north  face  of  the  western  tower.  The 
battresses  here  resemble  those  on  the  south  side. 
[Plato  XVIU.] 
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SXXII.  Tho  Ejihcopat  Palaee,  originally  founded, 
it  Becms  probable,  by  Bishop  Bloet,  and  added  to  by- 
many  of  his  BucccBsors,  stood  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
cathedral,  on  tho  edge  of  the  hill  overlooking  f 
extent  of  country,  Tho  princijHil  rcnminfl  are  tboss 
of  tho  great  hall,  Iwgan  by  St  Hugh  and  complet 
by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells  ;  the  kitchen,  tho  gatawaT^. 
tower  ^  restored  lay  Bishop  Wordsworth,  to  supply 
lecture-rooms  for  the  students  of  tho  Chancellor'ai 
Theological-school — and  soiuc  apartments  added  by- 
Biakop  Alnwick.  The  palace,  which  was  very  stately 
and  extensive,  was  much  neglected  after  the  Rcformb<. 
tion,  ond  was  stripped  of  its  lead  and  fell  into  ■ 
ruined  state  daring  tho  Civil  War.  A  most  carefnJ 
and  excellent  account  of  it,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Willsou,  ' 
be  found  in  the  Lincoln  volume  of  tho  Arch)Golo}{ical| 
loHtitute.  The  view  of  the  cathedral  &om  tho  politoQ 
is  one  of  the  best  to  be  obtained.  A  very  strikin^f 
view  of  tho  central  tower  [Plate  XIX.J  occurs  below 
the  Vicars'  Court.  That  from  the  river  below  ia 
unusually  picturesque  [Fronli^iece],  and  sbewB  tha 
groat  length  of  the  building  to  advantage. 

Tho  Deaneri/,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  cathedral, 
like  tho  palace,  suffered  much  during  the  Civil  War.' 
Tho  present  deanery  was  built  \>j  Mr.  Bum  of  ESdin- 
burgh,  in  1647 ;  and  tho  only  remains  of  the  olS 
buitdingR  still  in  their  original  situation  are  the  -w&Us 
towards  Eastgato,  An  ancient  chimney  and  ( 
fragments  of  sculpture  are  preserved  on  the  garden- 
side  of  this  wall,  and  in  tho  conservatory. 
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The  Chancery,  which  has  been  the  reeidence  of  the 
ChftncoUore  since  1316,  when  it  was  built  by  Antony 
Bek,  aft«rwarda  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  the  only  one 
of  the  residentiary  honBea  which  preserves  archi- 
tectural features  of  much  interCRt.  The  red-brick 
front  and  stone  oriel  wore  added  by  Bishop  Eusaell, 
circa  1490.  Within  are  the  three  arches  of  Bek's 
work  at  the  end  of  the  dining-hall,  demolished  in 
1714,  the  centre  oue  leading  upstairs  to  the  private 
chapel,  the  carved  screen  of  which  still  eiistn  at  the 
west  end,  and  to  the  solar,  ia  the  wall  of  which  are 
two  squints  commanding  the  chapel-altar.  The  Sub- 
deanery  retains  a  late  but  well-proportioned  stone 
oriel,  but  has  been  completely  modernised,  as  has 
been  the  Precenlory,  beneath  which  ia  a  Roman  hypo- 
eauBt,  discovered  ia  1739,  and  figured  in  the  Yetuala 
Monumenla. 

The  Vicars'  Court  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Oliver  Sutton,  1299,  aud  finished 
by  Bishop  Buckingham  and  BisLop  Alnwick,  whiise 
escutcheons  are  to  bo  seen  on  the  walls.  The  bouse 
on  tho  southern  side  of  the  Court  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  architecture  of  Ed  ward  I. 

The  Cantilupe  Chantry  house,  though  much  mo- 
dernised, retains  some  old  features,  especially  a  fine 
oriel  in  the  north  gable,  supported  by  a  monstrous 
corbel.  The  residentiary  house,  known  as  tho  Priory 
(en  obvious  misnomer,  there  never  having  been  any 
monastic  foundation  in  the  close  of  Lincoln),  deserves 
notice.     Tho  tower,  built  against  the  Close  wall,  is 
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Edwardian,  and  of  the  same  date  is  a  very  fine  sic 
board,  at  the  end  of  what  was  originally  the  dinii 
hall.  Portions  of  the  crenellated  close  wall,  wi 
its  towers,  remain  in  the  garden  of  this  house, 
well  as  in  those  of  the  Chancery  and  the  Choriste 
House. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDBAL. 


f  btors  of  t^t  Stt,  Itrit^  S^urf  ^aiias  of  tht 

rpHE  great  diocese  of  Lincoln,  wliicli  nntil  it  was  dis- 
■*■  membered  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  YUL  was  bj  tar  the 
most  exteaaive  in  England',  grew  ont  of  the  union  of 
three  Saion  bishoprics, — those  of  lAndaeg  or  Sidnaeeslfr, 
(Stow  in  Lincolnshire);  Leicester;  and  Dorehetler  in  O;^- 
fordshire. 

After  Panlinus  (a.d.  627)  had  converted  and  baptized 
Edwin  of  Northnmbria  (see  Tobk,  Pt.  IX),  he  proceeded 
to  preach  Christianity  throughont  Lbdsey,  (Lindisae,)  the 
northern  portion  of  Lincolnshire,  of  which  Lincoln,  the 
Roman  Lindim  Qthnitt,  was  the  chief  place.  Here  he 
converted  Blaecca,  the  "prtefect"  of  the  city,  with  all  his 
household;  and  here  he  built  a  ehnrch  of  stone,  wliicli 
Bede  calls  "opus  egregium,"  in  which  he  consecrated  Ho- 
norios  to  the  arcbbishopria  of  Canterbmy.  The  eiisting 
chnrcb  of  St.  Paul  (Paolinus),  a  little  north-west  of  the 
cathedral,  and  on  higher  ground,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  this,  the  first  resting-place  of  the  f^th  in  Lincoln.  It 
stands  not  far  from  a  blackened  Romnn  arch,  one  of  ihe 

•  From  the  Canqoesl  to  the  middle  of  Ibe  eiiteenth  rentnrj 
it  rtmUilied  from  the  Thainci  to  the  Humber,  embncing  the 
conntiei  of  Oiford,  Buckiogiiani,  Northaniptoii,  Bedford,  Hua- 
tingdon,  Lciceetsr,  Rutluid,  and  Lincoln.  In  1541  the  see  of 
PtterborDDgh,  preiiding  over  North  am  ptonih  ire  and  Rutland- 
ihJre,  and  in  1512  that  of  Oiford,  for  the  whole  of  that  Conner, 
«er<  fonnded  bj  Henry  VIII.  Csrabridgeihire  had  Uea  pi*- 
TiDD»lj  taken  ont  of  it  in  1109,  to  form  the  diocese  of  Ely. 
VOL.   □.  FT.  L  2  U 


ancient  gates  of  the  citj,  vhicb  twelve  hnndred  yean  ago 
munt  tiave  flang  its  sbadow  nn  the  figure  of  the  Christuui 
Apoallc, — "vir  ioni^  statura,  paiilulum  incucvua,  nigro 
capillo,  facie  macileatit,  0030  aduaco  peiteani,  vcoenibilu 
simnl  et  terribiliB  aspectu^."  _ 

[a.d.  678—953.  See  m  LinDssr.]  The  provuice  of  Linda^  J 
bice  the  rest  of  Lincolnshire,  vaa  either  at  this  time  ds-^ 
pendent  on  Meraia,  or  soon  afterwards  become  bo.  After 
t)ie  establishment  of  the  Mercian  hishopric  at  LicLfieid  (see 
that  Cathedral)  iu  tl)e  year  6SG,  Lindsey  formed  a  part  of 
the  wide  district  presided  over  by  that  see;  until,  in  G78, 
K^frid  of  Northunibria  defeated  the  Mercian  King  Wujfere, 
and  making  good  his  power  over  Liiidsej,  erected  it  into 
a  separate  diocese,  the  seat  of  which  be  fixed  at  Sidnaceilfr, 
now  represented  in  oU  prababihtj  by  Slow,  a  viUflge 
between  Lincoln  and  Gainsborougli,  famous  for  its  fine 
Norman  chorch.  A  succession  of  bishops  of  Lmdsej  (the 
"  Lindisfarorum  provmcia"  of  Bede)  coii  be  traced  frtun 
Ei-DHin,  who  was  eonsecrited  to  the  see  in  678,  to 
Berhibed,  whose  last  sigaatuie  occurs  in  S69.  For 
nearly  a  century  from  this  date  the  see  seeins  to  haye 
rciirained  imfillcil,  owing  no  duiibt  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Kortlimeo,  wlio  iu  this  interval  established  themselves  in 
Mercia  and  Northunibria.  In  953  occurs  the  signature  of 
Leofwen  as  bishop  of  Lindsey.  Before  95S  be  bad  re- 
moved the  see  to  Dorchester,  in  OifordsLirc,  prohnbly  for 
greater  secnrity.  One  later  bishop  of  Lindsey  is,  however, 
recorded, — Sioefbbth,  whose  signatures  occur  between 
the  years  B97— 1004. 

[*.t>- 680— S69.  See  OF  Leicester.]  Eadhed  was  consecrated 
to  the  see  of  Lindsey  {or  Sidiattcetter)  by  Archbishop 
Thcodorus,  one  of  whose  main  objects  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  bishoprics  in  the  different  Saion  kingdoms. 
(See  CANTERBiiBr  Catredbal,  Pt.  n.)  It  was  probaUj 
■t  bis  suggestion,  and  no  doubt  with  hl<  CD.operatiaii,  that 
b  Beda,  H.  £.,  Lib.  u.  o.  in. 
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the  lee  was  established  by  Efffrid  after  his  conquest  of 
Lindsey  in  678.  Two  years  later  (CSO)  Theodorus  divided 
the  great  Merciaa  bishopric,  and  erected  a  new  see  at 
Leirester,  to  which  he  consecrated  CuTHwrN.  After 
Cuthwin's  death,  in  691,  the  see  of  Leicester  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  famoos  Wilfrid  of  York,  until  the  year  705, 
when  it  was  re-united  to  the  original  Mercian  see  of  Lich- 
field. So  it  continaed  imtU  737,  ia  which  year  the  see  of 
Leicester  again  appears,  with  Toxthelu  as  its  bishop. 
From  this  time  until  the  year  S69,  there  is  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  bishops  of  Leicester,  the  last  of  whom  wasCeOLRED, 
(840—809).  At  his  death  the  see  was  removed  to  Dor- 
eketter,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Horthmen  had  ah-eady  com. 
meueed  their  attacks  on  Mercia,  in  which  they  soon  made 
good  their  settlements,  and  Leicester  became  one  of  the 
fire  great  Danish  burghs.  As  in  East  Anglia  (see  Nor- 
wich CiTKBDaiL,  ft.  IL),  it  is  probable  that  the  Mercian 
Danes  were,  aa  the  Saion  Chronicle  represents  them, 
"heathen  men,"  althoagh  they  may  have  embraced  a  no- 
minal Christianity.  At  all  crents,  no  bishop  appears 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Danelagh. 

[i.D.  870—1067.  See  oi  Dobcubstee.]  Dorchester,  to 
which  place  tlje  see  of  Leicester  was  removed,  had  been 
(i-D.  63i— 676}  the  seat  of  the  West  Saion  bishopric, 
until  Headdi  (67G — 705)  removed  it  to  Winchester,  as  had 
been  originally  intended.  (See  Wischesteb  Cathedbal, 

■  Pt.  n,)  The  district  in  which  Dorchester  is  situated  seems 
about  this  time  to  have  passed  under  the  control  of  Mercia, 
and  it  was  probably  within  the  bounds  of  that  kingdom 
when  the  see  of  Leicester  was  removed  to  it,  about  the 
year  870.  But  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  soon  broke 
np  the  ancient  limits,  and  Alheakd,  the  first  bishop  of 
Dorchester,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  997,  is  recorded  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  ft)  one  of  King  Alfred's  "moat  ex- 
celkut  thanes*."  From  Alheacd  to  Wcliwi,  who  died 
■  Bu.  OiroD.,  ftd  ann,  897. 
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in  1067,  no  have  the  u&mes  (aud  little  besides)  of  eletn 
biabopB  of  Dorctester,  Of  tJiese,  the  fourtli  from  AUnArd 
ia  Leofwin,  -who,  a  little  before  958,  removed  the  see  id 
Licdaey  to  Dorobeater.  RemigiuB,  the  eucceasor  of  Wulfwy, 
[amoved  the  chief  place  of  the  three  sees  which  had  thui 
become  united,  to  Lincoln, 
Sbb  o»  Lihcoln.  [a.d.  1067—1092.]  Eemigids,  or  lUmi,  ■ 
BoDedicttnc  of  F^scamp,  had  accompaucd  tixe  Conquerot 
OQ  his  ezpeditioi^  to  which  he  is  sud  to  have  ooatribated 
a  ship  and  twenty  Brmed  meit.  According  to  Oiraldos  be 
was  the  leada  (deairio)  of  the  ten  kotghta  sent  as  the  cijd- 
tJngentof  the  Abbot  of  Feacamp.  A  leaden  plate  preserved 
in  Lbe  Chapter  Library  at  Lijicobi,  seems  to  prove  thai 
Remi^QS  was  related  to  the  powerful  bouse  of  Deincoiui, 
and  thus  allied  to  the  Conqueror'',  who  prooiised  htm  ui 
English  bishopric  if  the  expedition  should  be  snccesjfiiL 
On  the  death  of  Wnlfvry  in  1067  Remigius  was  accord- 
ingly consecrated  to  the  see  of  Dorohcstei. 

The  Norman  bisbop  found  bis  vast  diocese  \a  «  state  ol 
utter  disorganization ;  and  at  once  "  perambulated  the  wlioie 
ofit,  so  that  by  hia  scmions  and  instructions  he  vrroogtit 
a  happy  reformation  in  every  part."  Tbc  lofty  mind  and 
excellent  disposition  (beatutmum  ingenium)  of  Remigiui 
aie  contrasted  by  William  <A  Malmesbury  with  his  divarfish 
itature :—"  Ipse  pro  eiiguitate  corporis  pene  ptoiteiitaim 
hominis  videbatiir ;  luotabatnr  eieellere  et  foris  emtnere 
iminius,  cratiiue  'gratior  ciiguo  veoiens  e  corpora  nr- 
lua.'"  "Statura  parvus, sed  corde  ma^us,"  says  Henij  of  , 
Huntingdon,  "colore  fuscus  sed  o|ieribus  venustas."  In 
the  year  1071  Le  accompomed  Arcbhbhop  Laiifraao  and 

'  The  imcription  ruiu  as  follows  ((he  letters  in  iUtica  ai«  aiq>. 
piled  oonJMtunil]y):—"Hiojac8lWi«H  Filiui  Wniteri 
(mil  oanuDguiHsi  Bemi^i  Eplacopi  LiDoolaiooBb  qui  hano 
fecit.  PnefeWia  Willm  regia  >tjwpe  proeenilus  dum  id  ( 
Willi  Filil  Msgci  ro^  Willi  qui  AoglltUD  coDqulslvil  >] 
Gal.  Mevembrii  otnit." 


I 
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Thomas,  Arelibialiop  of  York,  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope, 
Aleiander  11.,  de]HJsed  from  their  sees  both  Archbishop 
Thomas  and  Remigius,  the  former  as  being  the  son  of 
a  priest,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  bargain  he  hod  made 
with  the  Conqueror.  Both  were  restored,  however,  bj  the 
intereit  of  Lanfranc. 

BeroigiuB,  liko  most  of  the  Norman  bishops,  had  a 
passion  for  bnilding.  The  Council  of  LocdoD,  in  1075, 
ordered  the  removal  of  episcopal  sees  from  "  vills  "  to  cities ; 
but  it  was  before  the  promulgation  of  thia  decree  that 
the  see  ot  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lincoln — for  the 
charter  of  the  Conqueror  conSrmini;  the  change,  dated  that 
year,  speaks  of  it  as  already  made,  Lincoln  was  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  diocese;  but  the  site  was  at  least 
not  more  inoonvenient  than  that  of  Dorchester;  and 
the  strength  of  the  position — on  high  ground,  and  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  great  rojal  fortress  then  in  the 
course  of  erection — was  probably  a  main  consideration 
here,  as  it  was  in  fi<'"g  the  sites  of  the  other  sees  removed 
at  this  time.  Accordingly,  Remigius,  in  the  words  of 
Henry  ot  Hnntingdon,  himself  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
"  built  in  a  place  strong  and  fair,  a  strong  and  fair  church 
to  the  Virgin  of  virgins ;  which  was  both  pleasant  to  God's 
servants,  and,  as  the  time   required,  invincible  to   their 

The  cathedral  thus  built  by  Remigius  occupied  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  original  !Roman  city,  the  castle 
taiing  up  the  south-west  quarter.  The  eiact  site,  "on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  bejoud  the  river  Wttham,  had,"  says 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "  been  presignified  bj  certain  visions, 
miracles,  algna,  and  wonders."  Remigius  lived  to  com- 
plete it,  "after  the  manner  of  the  church  ot  Rouen,  which 
he  bad  set  before  him  as  his  pattern  in  all  things',"  and 
placed  twenty-one  canons  in  it.    He  died,  however,  (our 
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day  before  that  Ssed  for  tbe  conHecratJon  (Maj  fl 
and  was  baried  in  the  dow  church,  before  tlie 
Holy  Cross.      He  was  never   canonized  ;    bul 
ffiimcles  were  said  to  hove  taken  place  at   bis  tomb; 
hia  episcopal  ring  dipped  in  water  was  held  to  produce  a 
excellent  febrifuge. 

All  that  remains  of  the  church  of  Remigius  is  a  portko 
of  the  west  front  (Pt,  I.  §  in.)  and  the  portion  trf  tin 
aj»e  below  the  stalls.  The  cathedral  of  Bonen,  wbid 
Remigius  copied,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1200  ', 
[a.d.  1094—1123.]  HoBEBT  Bloet,  after  the  see  bad  bcai 
vacant  two  years,  was  consecrated  by  Archbiahop  AomIdi 
and  seven  other  bishops,  at  Hastings — the  day  after  Battle 
Abbey  was  consecrated  (Feb.  11).  Bishop  Robert  n* 
Chancellor  to  William  Itufus,  and  his  appoiDtmeat  to  tbt 
see  of  Linooln  was  made  after  that  King's  illness  at  Qloo- 
cester,  when  "  he  promised  many  promises  to  Gvid,  to  leid 
his  owQ  life  righteously,  and  never  more  for  money  agiin 
to  sell  God's  churches*."  The  nomination  was  not  oco- 
firmed  by  the  King,  who  had  secretly  stirred  up  Tbomu 
Atchbisbop  of  York,  who  claimed  Lincoln  as  belon^ng 
to  his  province,  to  protest  i^ainst  his  coosecrstion,  until 
be  hod  reo-'ived  a  large  bribe  from,  tbe  bishop  expectant 
The  new  cathedral  was  consecrated  during  Bishop  Robeft'i 
episcopate ;  and  he  removed  (against  their  will)  tbe  monk* 
from  Stow,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Eynsbam,  a  newly  restored 
monastery  in  Oxfordshire,  in  order  to  appropriate  the 
manor  of  Stow  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln, 


'  For  a  very  interesliog  conjectnral  "reit<intiDn"Df  thccknrA 
built  by  RcmigiDa,  «ee  ■  paper  by  the  Rrv.  G.  A.  Poole,  io  tb« 
Trinaactions  of  the  Lincoln  Dioceiaa  ArFhitec^tuml  Society. 
"Where,  wjs  Mr.  Poole,  "it  may  be  jireiamed  that  Kan*B 
retaini  it«  original  dimentiotu  (for  u  to  the  actual  fabric,  not  a 
(lone  which  Remigius  beheld  remaina  on  snother)  it  agrvei  r*. 
markably  with  the  Lincoln  which  we  have  recovered." 

■  Sai.  Chron. 


Bishop  Hobert  died  auddeal;  ia.  the  Park  at  Woodstock, 
JaQ.  10,  1123.  "It  befell,"  aays  the  Saxoa  Chronicle, 
"  on  a  Wednesday  that  the  Kiug  (Henry  I.)  was  riding  in 
hia  deer-fold,  and  the  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  the  Bishop  Robert  Bloct  of  Lincoln  on  the 
other  aide  of  him ;  and  they  were  there  riding  and  talking. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Liocoln  sank  down,  and  said  to  the 
King,  '  Lord  King,  I  am  dying  I'  And  the  King  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  lifted  him  betwist  his  arms,  and 
cauBvd  him  to  be  borne  to  bis  inn ;  and  he  was  then  forth- 
with dead  ;  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Lincoln  with  great 
worship,  and  buried  before  St.  Mary's  altar."  Bishop 
Robert  enjoyed  no  good  reputatiott  in  bis  own  time  ;  and 
Brompton  and  Knighton  assert  that  the  "  church  keepers  " 
(at  Lincolu)  "  were  sore  annoyed  (they  saye)  with  his 
sowle  and  other  walking  spret«s  till  that  place  was  pui^ed 
by  prayere." 
[a.d.  1123 — 1U8.]  Alesakbkr,  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury, 
and  Chief  Justice,  was  nephew  of  Roger,  the  powerful 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (see  that  Cathedral,  Pt.  11.),  by  whose 
inSuence  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  As  in  the  case 
of  hia  brother  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely  (see  Ely,  Pt  IL), 
Alexander's  fortunes  were  involved  in  those  of  his  ancle 
Bishop  Roger ;  and  with  him  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned 
during  the  Council  of  Oxford,  1130.  On  thia  occasion 
Bishop  Alexander  was  compelled  to  resign  tc  the  King 
hia  two  castles  of  Sleaford  and  Newark,  which  he  had 
himself  built.  He  had  built  another  castle  at  Banbury, 
and  four  monasteries,  at  Dorchester,  Eaverboline,  Thame, 
and  Lcuth  Park.  Alexander  was  far  more  of  the  secular 
potentate  than  of  tlie  bishop.  The  author  of  the  Gesia 
Stephajti  says  of  him,  "  he  was  called  a  bishop,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  vast  pomp,  and  great  boldness  and  audacity. 
Delecting  the  pure  and  simple  way  of  life  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion,  be  gave  himself  up  to  military  affairB 
and  sccuUr  jKunp,  shewing  wbenevei  he  Appeared  at  Court 
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BO  vut  a  band  of  followcra  that  ftll  mon  marvelled." 
testimoDj  of  Henrj  of  Huntjcgdon  is  of  the  same  t«noar : 
"He  was  brought  up  in  the  greateBt  luinry  by  his  nucle, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  bence  he  acquired  a,  spirit 
too  high  to  be  good  for  hia  people.  Deairous  to  excel 
Other  nobles  in  the  magnificence  of  hia  gifts  and  the  aplea- 
donr  of  his  works,  when  his  own  reaourcea  did  not  suffice 
for  this,  be  was  in  the  babit  of  plucking  most  eagerly  the 
gooda  of  bis  people  to  make  bis  own  Hmalter  resources 
equal  to  their  greater  onea.  Dut  yet  be  could  not  succeed 
in  this,  inasmuch  as  be  was  ever  squandering  more  aod 
more.  Tet  a  wise  man  he  was,  and  liberal  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  calledby  the  Court  of  Rome 'the  magnificeat.'" 
A  great  Gro  occurred  at  Lincoln  in  Jmie  1123,  shortly 
before  Alexander's  consecration,  which  burnt  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  city;  and  io  1141  occurred  a  secocd  fire, 
which  did  great  mischief  to  the  cathedral,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  wooden  roofs.  Bishop  Alexander  vaulted 
jt  with  etODe,  and  so  repaired  and  adorned  it,  according  tA 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  that  it  was  "  more  beantiful  than 
before."  The  doorways  in  the  west  front  are  assigned 
with  great  probability,  to  tliis  bishop  (Pt.  I.  5  m.) ;  who 
was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 
[A.i>.  1148 — 1167.]  KoHEBT  BE  CsBSSKT,  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester,  by  birth  an  EnglishmaQ.  His  name  "  de 
Queroeto,"  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  "  is  from  the  oak 
copae.'*  This  bishop  b^an  the  episcopal  palace  at  Ijncoln, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  bishop's  residence,  "ubi  aitn 
fuerant,"  Giraldus,  vii.  S4,  "at  a  great  price;"  and 
pledged  the  ornaments  of  bis  church  in  order  to  do  so,  to 
"  Aaron  the  Jew  "  in  the  sum  of  £300.  He  was  a  quiet 
and  tmnmbitious  man,  descrilied  by  de  Diceto  as  a  "  man  of 
great  simplicity  and  humility,"  and  by  Gervase  of  Canter- 
bury as  "  a  simple  man  but  not  over  wise."  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  calls  bim"agcneroits  man,  bnt  a  dilapiduior  of  the 
property  of  the  see,"  alieuating  estates  to  give  his  nieces^ 
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marriage-portions.  Ho  GDctored  a  long  straggle  with  the 
AbhoC  of  St.  Alban'd,  theo  within  the  hmlts  of  his  diocese, 
which  ended  in  the  establish  moot  of  the  iDdepecdence  of 
the  abbey  from  dioceBan  supervlBion,  ibe  bishop  receiving 
in  eicbaDge  the  manor  of  TynghuiBt.  St.  Alban'a  thus 
became  the  first  of  the  mitred  abbeys. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Eobkbt  occorred  in  the  height  of 
the  controversj  between  the  King  and  Archbishop  Becbet ; 
and  the  see  of  Lincoln  remained  vacant  nearly  seventeen 
years  ;  a  certain  monk  of  Thame,  one  of  the  many  pro- 
]iheCs  of  the  time,  predicting  that  it  would  never  be  filled 
again.  In  the  year  1173,  however,  Geoftbt  Plabta- 
OBBET,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  only  in  deacon's  orders,  was  appointed  M  the  see, 
under  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  Alexander  III.,  on 
account  of  bis  being  under  age.  Be  paid  off  the  debt  to 
Aaron  the  Jew,  incurred  by  his  predecessor,  and,  among 
other  costly  gifts,  bestowed  on  the  cathedral  two  magni- 
cent  bells,  "campanaa  egregias  atqne  soncraa."  But 
Geoffry  waa  never  consecrated  although  for  seven  years 
he  retained  the  temporalities  ;  and  he  resigned  Lincoln  *" 
before 
[*.D.  1183—1184.]  When  Walter  of  Codtaiiceb,  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  was  appointed  by  tfae  King.  After 
seventeen  years'  cessation,  mass  waa  sung  at  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  by  a  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  year 
afterwards  he  was  translated  to  lioncn. 

From  1184^1186  the  see  was  again  vacant.  In  the 
year  1185  occurred  that  great  earthquake  "such  as  there 
had  not  been  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  world," 
says  Hoveden,  which  ebattered  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln 
and  "  split  it  in  two  from  top  to  bottom.' " 

*  la  1I9I  he  wu  coniecTated  Archbiahop  of  Turk. 

'  ■'  Tenx  motuB  magniu  auditos  eat  fere  per  totam  Angliun, 
qoalis  mb  initio  nrnndi  in  terra  ilia  sou  ent  anditni.  Peine 
coim  KijSB  nuit,  domns  lapidea  oacldenmt,  acoleda  Unools- 
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[i.D.  118G — 1200.]  Hdoh  or  Avalon,  or  of  BoBouKDi 
best  knowD  bs  St.  Uqob  of  Likcolk,  the  foimder  of  the 
existing  caihedral,  which  was  far  advanced  dunog  bis  life- 
time, snd  on  which  he  laboured  with  his  own  handa.  There 
were  maoy  lives  of  St.  Hugh,  of  which  tlie  loudest  and  moM 
important,  written  by  a  Benedictine  monk  who  waa  the 
Bishop's  chapl.'Lta  and  constant  associate,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  series,  under  the  editor^ 
ship  of  the  late  Prebendary  Dimock.  A  very  curious  and 
interesting  metrical  life,  written  to  all  appearance  imme- 
diately upon  the  canonization  of  Hugh  (a.d.  1220),  mui 
previously  edited  by  him  (Lincoln,  IBOO),  whuae  brief 
sketch  of  St.  Hugh's  life  is  here  given'. 

"  St,  Hugh  was  born  about  tba  year  1140,  of  a  knightly 
Curgundian  family,  which  took  its  name  from  Avalon, 
a  ])laca  about  three  miles  distant  from  Grenoble.  At  sa 
early  age  he  lost  his  mother,  and  soon  afterwards  entered 
ft  priory  of  Itegular  Canons  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  bis  father's  castle.  To  this  step  he  was  led  by  the 
precepts  and  example  of  his  widowed  father;  who  at  the 
same  time  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  an  inmftte 
of  the  same  priory.  At  tliis  time  Hugh  was  a  mere  child ; 
according  to  the  best  authority  not  quite  eight,  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  ten  years  old, 

"  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  ordained  deacon.  And 
some  time  afterwards,  prohahly  when  about  tweiity-fout 
years  old,  was  made  prior  of  a  neighbouring  eel!,  a  de- 
pendency of  hia  convent.  Within  two  or  three  years,  il 
would  seem,  bo  deserted  his  post,  and  betook  himself  tc 


a  icius  est  *  tnmniD  ileonum.    CoDtigit  nUn 


vii.  irii.  Ksl.  Mnii." — Hueedeti,  aJ  ana.  118&. 

'  An  admiiBbls  biogrsphy  of  St.  Hagh  has  recentlj  b«« 
pnblijhed  bj  CanoD  Perry  (Murray,  1879),  wfaich  dtttrrm 
careful  penual,      It  incladct  livet  of  St.  Hugh'a  [)redtcc<»n  i: 
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tho  Great  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  then  ia  the  zenith  of 
its  fame,  for  the  rigid  austerity  of  ite  rules,  aud  tho  earnest 
piely  of  ita  members. 

"  After  ten  years  spent  in  the  m"8t  eiemplary  devotion 
to  his  duties  as  a  Carthusian  monk,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  procurator,  a  post  second  only  to  that  of  the  prior 
of  the  house.  This  post  be  can  have  held  but  a  year  or 
twa  Had  be  held  it  a  short  time  longer,  he  would  have 
encceeded,  with  little  dotibt,  to  the  priory  of  the  Great 
Chartreuse,  then  one  of  the  proudesit  pre-eminences  in  the 
religions  world.  Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  bia  destiny, 
Henry  the  Second  of  England  was  founding  a  Carthnslan 
convent  at  Witham,  in  Somersetshire,  the  first  of  the  Order 
in  this  country,  DifBculties  and  disorders  obstructed  Che 
royal  purpose.  At  length,  bearing  of  the  fame  of  Hugh, 
and  assured  certainly  that  be  was  the  man  of  all  others 
who  would  Buccped  in  carrying  his  designs  into  full  and 
good  effect,  Henry  managed,  with  dif!iculty,  to  procure  his 
removal  for  this  purpose  into  Englaud.  This  was  probably 
in  A.D.  1175  or  1176. 

"  Hugh  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of 
him.  All  diffictdties  soon  Tauished,  upon  his  taking  the 
ruleof  Witbam  ....  of  which  establishment,  which  soon 
became  the  admiration  of  all  ....  he  was  prior  about  ten 
years.  He  became  an  especial  favourite  of  Henry  XI.  In 
the  year  1186,  mainly  through  the  royal  influence,  and 
that  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  of  Canterbury,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

"  Sorely  had  he  striven  against  this  removal  from  the 
religious  calm  of  his  beloved  Carthusian  coll  to  so  dif- 
ferent a  sphere  of  action.  But,  once  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce, he  brought  all  his  determined  earnestness  and 
untiring  energy  to  the  duties  of  bis  new  station.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  a  more  zealous  and  indefatigable  prelate 
than  was  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln  seldom,  if  ever,  pre- 
sided over  a  see  of  our  own  or  any  other  CfarisUan  land 
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He  was  Bishop  of  Liccoln  for  little  i 
years,  dying  in  the  autumn  of  i.D.  1200*." 

Several  remarkable  ftaccclot«B,  [irincipftDy  from  i 
Uvea,  illustrating  the  character  of  St.  Hugh, — his  " 
unbending  firmncsB  of  purpoBO  in  what  he  belieTed  to  te 
right,"  his  "  cool  and  excellent  judgment,"  his  "aingnlu 
and  exquisite  tact,"  and  his  ntiiture  of  cheerfulneas  wjtfa 
ascBticism, — will  be  found  in  Mr.  Dimock's  IntrodnctioiL 
Hia  great  work  at  Lincoln  was  the  rebuilding  of  bis  cstbe- 
drnl ;  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  had  been  ruined  b^  so  eaxtb- 
quoke  the  year  before  his  consecration.  Tlie  reioarksble 
description  of  this  work,  coutained  iu  the  "  Metrical  Life," 
will  be  found  in  Part  III. 

SL  Hugh  was  canonized  bj  the  Pope,  Honoritu  IIL,  in 
1220;  and  in  1280  his  body  was  translated,  with  grmt 
ceremony,  into  the  newly-built  eastern  x«irt  of  the  csthe- 
dral— the  so-called  "  Angel-clioir,"  Tbia  translation  Ice* 
place  at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Bek,  who  on  the  same  day  wM 
consecratedbo  the  sec  of  St.  David's.  (SeefHit(,Bp.  Oum 
SuTTOH,)  Numerous  miracles  were  sold  to  be  worked  at  hii 
shrine.  "  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Kcformation,  no  such  ssini 
in  the  English  calendar,  with  one  ciceptioo,  had  his  &iiu 
more  widely  spread,  or  received  more  earnest  rcTereoce. 
The  one  exception  ia,  of  course,  St.  Thomas  Becket ;  with 
whom,  however,  Hugh  of  Lincoln  has  no  cause  to  fell 
comparison.  With  fully  as  stem  a  resolution  to  deCto^ 
the  rights  of  the  Chnrcli  ag^nst  the  encroachments  of 
the  State,  in  many  other  points  the  character  of  Hn^ 
was  a  far  finer  one,  and  his  consistent  life  more  ssinl- 
like,  than  can  ever  be  truly  predicated  of  Becket.  .... 
So  long  as  his  cathedral  stands,  in  its  grand  beanty,  tha 
name  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Ijncoln  cannot  altogether  bs 
forgotten.  ....  He  only  wants  now  lo  be  rightly  kiHMni 
in  order  lo  be  more  rightly  appreciated.     We  cftn  still,  I 
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bopc,  admire  the  upright,  honest,  fearless  man;  ne  can 
still  revere  the  earnest,  holy.  Christian  bishop'." 

The  emblem  which  generally  accompanies  representationB 
of  St,  Hugh  is  bis  pet  swan,  which  is  said  to  have  taten 
up  its  abode  at  Stow,*tbe  episcopal  manor-house,  on  the 
day  of  the  Bishop's  installation  at  Liaixilii.  It  formed 
an  especial  attachmeot  to  St.  Hugfa ;  and  displayed  ex- 
treme grief  on  bis  last  viait  to  S-tow,  before  going  to 
London,  where  ho  died.  "  Hsbc  avia,"  says  the  "  Metrical 
Life:"— 


—  in 
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Bishop  Hugh  died  in  Loudon,  and  was  brought  to 
Lincoln  for  interment,  the  journey  taking  up  eii  days. 
King  John  and  his  nobles,  then  holding  a  council  in  the 
city,  assisted  in  conveying  the  bier  into  the  cathedral. 
Three  archbishops,  nine  bishops,  "  populus  abbfttnm,  turba 
priorom,"  were  also  present. 

tA.D,  1203—1206.]  WiLLUu  OF  BLOia.  After  the  death  of 
St.  Hugh  there  was  for  some  time  a.  dispute  between  the 
King  and  the  Chapter  as  to  the  right  of  election  to  the 
vacant  see.  William  of  Blois,  Prebendary  and  Precentor 
of  Lincoln,  was  elected  by  the  Chapter  in  ISOl ;  but  was 
not  consecrated  until  1203. 

From  1206,  in  which  year  William  of  Blois  died,  to 
1209,  the  see  was  again  vacant.     In  that  year 

[a.d.  1209—1235.]  HooH  or  Wells,  of  which  cathedral 
he  had  been  Archdeacon,  and  Canon  of  Lincoln,  waa  ap- 
pointed. The  interdict  pronounced  by  Pope  Innocent,  was 
still  in  force ;  and  Bugb  was  ordered  by  King  John  lo 
proceed  for  consecration  to  the  Archbishop  ot  Bouen, 
rather  than  to  Stephen    Langton,  the  exiled  Aichbiahop  of 

'  Dimock,  IctriKi.,  lii.  liii. 
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Canterbaiy.  The  biahop  elect,  howeTer,  fotud  Archluho^ 
Stephen  at  Mclun,  and  was  there  consecrated  bj  inn: 
John  accordingly  seized  the  temporalities  of  Lincoln,  wluct 
he  retained  until  aFCcrbis  submission  to  PaodiilC  in  I31& 

Little  is  recorded  of  Bishop  Hugh's  long  episcopate.  I 
is  probable  that  the  eatbedtal  oummoriced  by  St.  Hugh  «« 
fat  advanced,  if  not  completed,  by  him ;  as  the  great  hiU 
of  the  episcopal  palace  ccrtaioly  was.  In  1220,  after  u 
ezamiDatioQ  bj  Archbishop  Stephen  Langton,  and  J^n, 
Abbot  of  FountdnSiOf  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  tomb  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avaloo,  his  canott* 
kation  was  solemnly  decreed  by  the  Pope,  Hoaorios  IIL 

Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells  was  burltid  is  his  own  catbednlL 
at  Lincoln. 
[a.d.  1235—1253.]    Robbet  Geost&tb  ;  a  worthy  saooi 
of  SU  Hugh,  aod  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  ct  Ha 
thirteenth  century, 

"Robert  GroBtflla  was  of  bumble  birth:  at  Oxford  hb 
profoand  leflming  won  the  admiration  of  R<^r  Bacc». 
He  translated  the  book  called  the  '  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs.'  He  went  to  France  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  language.  He  became  Archdeaoon  of 
Leicester,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  As  Bishop  of  ttiat  Tast 
diocese  he  began  to  act  with  holy  rigonr  unprecedented  in 
his  times.  With  him  Christian  morals  were  iosopanUe 
from  Chriatian  futh.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  back  th* 
festivals  of  the  Church,  which  had  grown  into  days  of  idle- 
ness and  debauchery,  to  their  aacred  character ;  he  would 
put  down  the  Feast  of  Fools,  held  on  New  Year's  day.  But 
it  was  gainst  the  clergy,  as  on  them  altogether  depended 
the  holiness  of  the  people,  that  he  acted  with  the  most  ink- 
partial  severity.  Uc  was  a  Churchman  of  the  lugfaMt 
hierarchical  notions.  Becket  himself  did  not  assert  tim 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  Church  with  )|_iialn 
intrepidity ;  ....  but  those  immunities,  those  ptirikgdi; 
implied  heavier  reaponsibiiity ;  that  authority  belonged 
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justly  only  to  a.  holy,  exemplary,  unworldly  clergy.  Every- 
where he  was  encountered  with  aullen,  atuhbom,  or  ofieii 
reslstaace.      He  was   condemned   as  restleas,  hareh,  pos- 

sianatc The  dean  and  chapter  of  Lmcoln  tvere  hia 

foremost  and  most  ohatiaate  opponents;  the  clergy  as- 
serted their  privileges,  the  moDasteries  their  papal  exemp- 
tions :  the  nobles  complained  of  hia  interference  with  their 
rights  of  patronage ;  the  King  himself  that  he  sternly  pro- 
hibited the  clergy  from  all  secular  offices ;  they  must  not 
act  as  the  King's  justiciaries,  or  at  to  adjudge  capital 
ufTences.  His  allies  were  the  new  Orders,  the  Preachers 
and  Mendicants.  He  addressed  letters  of  confidence  to  the 
generals  of  boih  Orders.  He  resolutely  took  his  stand  on 
hia  right  of  refusing  institution  to  unworthy  clergy.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  to  benefices  pluraliatx,  boys, 
those  employed  in  the  King's  secular  service,  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  or  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  in  au,ny 
cases  foreigners;  he  resisted  alike  Churchmen,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Exeter;  nobles,  ho  would  not  admit  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Ferrars,  as  under  age;  the  King,  whose  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds ;  he  resisted  the  Cardioal  Legates, 
the  Pope  himself"." 

The  Pope  whom  Robert  Grosttlte  thus  resisted  was  In- 
nocent IV., — the  last  opponent  of  the  great  Emperor, 
Frederick  II., — thau  whom  no  Roman  pontiff  carried  the 
papal  claims  farther.  "  Grostfite  received  command,  through 
his  Nuncio,  to  confer  a  oanonry  of  Lincoln  on  the  nephew 
of  Innocent,  a  boy,  Frederick  of  Louvalo.  Groaiete  was 
not  dancted  by  the  ascendant  power  of  the  Pope.  His 
answer  was  a  firm,  resolute,  argnmentatlve  refusal :  '  I  am 
hound  by  filial  reverence  to  obey  all  commands  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  hut  those  lu*  not  apostolic  commands  which 
are  not  consonant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  Jesus.  ....  You  cannot  in 

'  Milman't  Latin  Chriatianit;,  vol.  it.  pp.  US,  469. 
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your  (IJECTetion  enact  any  penalty  agunat  me,  fcr  fl 

neither  strife  nor  rebellion,  but  filial  aOectiot 
my  fnthec,  and  veueratioD  for  my  mother  the  Church  *.' 
The  pusion  of  Innoccat,  on  TGC«iTing  this  letter,  ii  i 
to  have  been  sitremc ;  but  he  listened  at  last  to  the  n 
moderate  couiiBels  of  hie  cardinals,  and  "  afkiunrkdf 
almost  in  apolc^etic  tone,  that  he  bad  been  driveo  hf 
difBcultics  of  the  times,  and  the  irresistible  mgeDC] 
partlsaue,  to  meaaareB  which  he  did  not  &Itog«tlter 

"On  Orostate's  death  It  was  believed  that  tntuic ' 
heard  in  the  air,  bells  of  distant  churches  tolled  of  t! 
own  accord,  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave  and  in 
ohurch  at  Lincoln.  But  it  was  said,  likewise,  that  tlM 
exorable  Fontifi'  entertained  the  design  of  having  his  b 
disinterred  and  his  bones  scattered,  fiiit  Robert  Gnw 
himself  appeared  in  a  vision,  dressed  in  bis  pontifical  n 
before  the  Pope.  '  Is  it  thon,  Sinibald,  thou  miserable  Pi 
who  wilt  cast  my  bones  out  of  their  cemetery,  to  thy  diagi 
and  that  of  the  church  of  Lincoln  ?  .  .  .  .  Woe  to  tliee  i 
hast  despised,  thoD  ahalt  be  despised  in  thy  tarn  I'  ' 
Pope  felt  as  if  each  word  pierced  him  like  a  spear.  R 
that  night  he  was  wasted  by  a  slow  fever.  The  hand 
God  was  upon  him.  All  his  schemes  failed ;  his  am 
ivere  defeated ;  he  passed  neither  day  nor  night  tmdistiul 
Such  was  believed  by  a  large  part  of  CbristcDdom  to  h 
been  the  end  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. '" 

Bishop  Robert  waa  the  corrcs[«odent  and  friflDd 
Adam  Marsh  (de  Uarisco),  the  learned  Prauciscan  h 
whose  letters  have  been  printed  in  the  Monumenttt  Piran 
cana,  edited  by  the  Itev.  J.  S.  Brewer;  and  was,  aooonj 
to  Matthew  Fans,  the  special  adviser  and  confeBaor  of 
great  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort  lie  died,  howerer,  I 
before  the  Barons'  War.    Bis  cbsracUr  can  only  Uilj 

■'  Uilmui'a  Latin  Cbriitiuiitjr,  toI.  it.  pp.  460,  469.  •  U 
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nnderslood  in  connection  with  the  hiBlory  of  hig  time, — 
when  Englanil  lay  more  completely  than  over,  before,  or 
since,  under  the  control  of  the  Pope.  Matthew  Paris,  little 
as  lie  admired  him  while  living,  was  not  sparing  of  pane- 
gyric after  hia  death.  "  Fuit  Domini  Papie  et  Begis  re- 
dargntor  manifeBtua,  Prielntonim  correptor,  Uonaebomm 
corrector,  ProBbyteronim  director,  Clerieonim  instnictor, 
schokrium  siiateatator,  popull  priedicator,  iocontinentium 
persecutor,  Scriptnarum  sedulna  perscrntator  direr&aruHi, 
Romanornm  nrnllena  et  contemptor.  In  menaa  refeotionia 
oorporalis  dapsiiis,  copiosas  et  civilis,  hiloris  ct  afFabilis : 
in  menaa  vero  spiritnali  devotas,  lacfarymosus  et  contritas : 
in  officio  Pontifical!  sedulus,  venerabilis,  et  infatigabilia'.* 

Unlike  SL  Hugh,  or  his  contemporoty,  Edmund  iiich. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Grostflte  was  never 
solemnly  canonized.  Like  Waltheof,  who  was  interred  at 
Crowland,  however,  and  like  Simon  de  Montfort,  Bishop 
Robert  was  canonized  by  the  voice  of  the  Eaglish  people. 
His  tomb,  in  the  south-east  trfmsept  of  hia  cathedral,  was 
especially  reverenced ;  and,  as  direct  proof  of  his  sanctity, 
an  oil  was  said  to  distil  from  it.  No  direct  record  exists 
of  his  works  in  the  cathedral ;  but  the  etooe  lattice-work, 
which,  on  gooil  gruunds,  is  believed  to  mark  his  bnilding, 
is  seen  on  the  west  front,  the  central  tower,  and  other 
parts  of  the  fabric.  There  waa  a  tradition  that  the  ftt^- 
meats  oF  a  raai;ic  head,  constructed  by  Bishop  Robert, 
were  preserved  in  the  vaulting: — 

"  Fabricat  »T»  caput .... 


Dii*nnt  vnlgues,  quod  adhuc  Lincolnis  mater 
!n  Tolta  capilii  fragmins  leirat  eai." 

Robert  Groatflte  died  at  Buckden,  Oct.  10, 1253.    Ho 

•  U.  Pari!,  p.  7Mf»d.  Watti). 

"  Ric.  Mon.  Bardenienais,  de  Vita   R.  Groslhcail— Anglis  Smcrg, 


1 
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v.-na  buried  at  Lincoln,  Oct,  13,  the  Archbiiifaop  BoDi&d 
officiatEng,  BE.tisted  by  the  Biehop  of  London,  the  Bishop 
of  Worce«l«r,  in  tlia  presence  of  "  a  countless  luultitndfl 
of  clergy  and  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
do  honour  to  one  ivho,  in  niftinlaiuiug  Ihe  rights  of  the 
Chinch  and  realm  of  England,  liad  bearded  the  King  upon 
liLs  throne,  and  contemned  even  the  maledictions  of  the 
Po;>o'."  Hia  lottcrshaTe  been  edited,  with  s  most  valuable 
Introduction,  bj  H.  R,  Luard  (Longmans,  1861).* 
[a.u.  1254—1258.]  Hrsky  Lbsjsqtos,  Treasurer  of  Salis- 
bury 1245,  Doaa  of  Lincoln,  was  elected  by  iho  Chapter 
iu  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who  bad  nanied 
Peter  de  Aquablanca,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  ancM 
romarkitblo  event  of  his  episcopate  was  the  persecution 
of  the  JfWB  of  Lincoln  on  account  of  the  death  of  "  Little 
Bt.  Hagh,"  or  St  Hugh  the  Less, — a  child  who  «ru 
found  dead  in  a  well,  and  who  was  said  to  have  been 
HacriSced  at  the  Paaaover,  in  contempt  of  out  Lord,  b^  tbe 
Jews.  A  process  waa  commeQccd  against  the  Jews  bj- 
the  authorities  and  clergy  of  Lincoln  ;  and  thirty-two 
of  them  were  in  conscquuncu  put  to  death  :  some  of  wbom 
were  tied  to  tho  feet  of  wild  horses,  dragged  out  of  the 
city  til!  they  were  dead,  and  then  hanged  on  gibbet* 
at  tho  common  place  of  execution.  A  long  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding  will  be  found  in  Uatlbew  Paria. 
Tho  ballad  of  "  St,  Hugh  of  Lincoln  "  records  the  popalai 
version  of  it;  and  Chancer  thus  alludes  to  it  at  the  end  of 

the  "  rrioross"  Tale  : " —  

"  O  younge  Hew  of  Lincolne  tUin  »Uo, 

With  curaed  JewflB,  u  It  ii  noULle, 

For  It  d'Ib  but  a  litel  while  ngo, 

I'ray  eke  for  u»,  we  finful  folk  unatabli, 

Thnt  of  his  mercie  God  lo  mercinble 

On  us  Hill  giete  metde  multiplie, 

Kuc  revtrence  ofHii  Mother  Hirie." 

■  Deia  Hoot,  Lives  of  the  ArchbJihojM,  vol,  iii.  p.  STB. 

■  See  aUo  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  GroustMto,  E 
Llui'sla,"  by  Canoo  F«ny,  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  IBTI. 
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Eighteen  Jews  liad  beeu  put  lo  death  at  Norwich  twenty 
years  before,  on  a  similar  accuaation.  (See  Norwich 
Cathedrai.,  Pt.  II.)  'JTie  ahritie  of  St.  Hugh  has  heen 
noticed,  Pt,  I.  §  SKiv.  It  was  opeued  ia  1790,  when  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  was  found  in  the  CofGn. 

[a.d.  1258^1279.]  KicHABB  op  Gbavksenb,  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln 1254.  With  the  Biahopn  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
Chichester,  he  adhered  to  the  jiarty  of  the  BaronB  ;  and, 
like  those  Bishopa,  waa  excommunicated  by  the  Papal 
Legate,  Cardinal  Ottohoni. 

[a.b.  1280—1299.]  OuvEB  Suttob,  Dean  of  Lincoln  1275. 
During  hia  episcopate  the  cloister,  to  which  he  contributed 
fifty  rnarka,  was  built ;  the  cathedral  precinct  was  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  "  because  of  the  homicides  and  other  atrocities 
i)erpetrrited  by  thieves  and  roaletsctors;"  and  houaea  for 
the  Vicara  Choral  were  built  at  the  Bishop's  own  espense. 
But  the  great  event  of  Biahop  Oliver's  episcopate  was 
the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Hugh,  which,  on  the 
octave  of  St,  Michael,  1280,  was  solemnly  deposited  within 
its  shrine  in  the  new  presbytery,  or  "  Angel-choir,"  Edward 
the  First  and  his  Queen ;  Edmund  "  the  King's  hrother," 
and  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  his  wife;  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  (John  Peckhani)  and  Edeasa' ;  many  bishops, 
and  230  knights,  were  present.  Two  conduits  outside  the 
gate  of  the  Bishop's  manor  ttin  with  wine.  The  whole  coat 
of  the  translation  was  defrayed  by  Thomas  Bek,  who  on 
the  same  day  was  consecrated  to  thebishopricof  St.  David's. 
Uc  was  brother  of  Antony,  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  Patriarch  of  Jerusnlem,  who  at  hia  own  consecration, 
three  years  and  a-ha,lf  afterwards,  translated  the  remains  of 
St.  William  of  Tork  at  his  own  expense. 

[a.d.  1300—1320.]  John  of  Daldebut,  Chancellor  of  Lin- 
coln.    The  upper  part  of  the  central  tower  dales  from  his 

■  The  CroHiden  had  idfntifiad  Idtsaa  with  Rxgsi  in  Vtdix. 
This  Archbiibop  wai  in  EngliabmaD  (Ruhsngei'i  Chron.,  p.  54). 
Hii  tee  had  been  for  nuiy  y«aii  in  ths  huula  of  the  jofideli. 
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epi«co)atc.  He  had  been  preb^idary  of  St.  DKvid^M 
in  1293  became  ChBocellor  of  Lincob.  Letters  of  ii 
genoe  exist,  dated  March  9, 1307,  granting  a  relaxation  of 
forty  days,  "  de  injuncU  sihi  pGnitentiS,"  to  any  one  who 
should  assist  in  building  the  tower.  In  1310  the  boweli 
of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  at  Harby,  were  interred  in  the 
CHtbedral.  During  his  epiacopate  (130S)  hewait  appointed 
by  tha  Pope  one  or  the  ComnuBslonera  to  hear  aod  try  tbi 
cIiSTgcB  o^inF^t  the  uchappy  Eni^hta  Templars.  Hie 
accused  from  many  of  the  Midland  Counties  were  brought 
loreUier  at  Linooln,  and  confined  in  the  Clasket  gale. 
llie  process  wns  heard  in  the  ohapler-houae.  Being  Mti»- 
litid  in  hia  own  mind  that  there  was  "no  case"  against  the 
TemjilarH,  Dalderby  withdrew  from  tho  inquiry,  which 
resulted  in  the  poqwlual  imprisonment  of  those  who 
refnsed  to  confess,  in  certain  monasteries,  their  pn^wrty 
being  confiscated.  Fonrpence  a  day  was  allowed  for  their 
maintenance.  (Vt.  I.  §  s.ki.)  Little  ia  recorded  of  the 
jiersonal  life  of  Bishop  Dalderby,  who  died  at  Stow  in 
1320,  and  wm  buried  iii  the  south  tmnsepi,  where  hii 
remains  were  afterwards  placed  in  a  silver  shrifi&  He 
left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  singukr  piety  and  upright' 
uess.  "  Tatii^uam  «anctuB  colebatur,"  says  Godwin  ;  and 
uuiuerouB  alleuipta  were  made,  hut  in  vain,  to  procure  hit 
canonization  during  the  subsequent  episcojiatc  of  Bishop 
Itnrghersb.  Many  miracles  wore  said  to  have  been  wrougLl 
at  his  tomb. 

Anthony  Bek,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  was  elected  by  the 
Chapter  on  Bishop  Dalderby'a  death.  His  election  was, 
however,  aonulled  by  the  Pope,  who  appointed 
[a.d.  1320—1340.]  Ubnrv  BnaoHKHSH,  Treasurer  1327,  and 
Chancellor  of  England  1326 ;  grandson  of  Itortholomew 
Ae  Badlesmere,  the  great  Baron  of  Lt-eds  Caslle,  by  « 
influence  he  obtained  his  bishopric,  when  only  ii 
tieth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  of  Biuglu 
and  brother  of  Bartholomew,  Lord  Burghersh. 
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accompanied  Edivard  ]I1.  to  France,  nud  waa  frequently 
employed  by  him  in  diplomatic  servicea.  Not  lung  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  at  Ghent,  Bishop  Bufghersh 
had  enclosed  ft  park  or  deer  chaw,  at  Tinghurst,  and  in 
order  lo  do  so  effectually  had  seized  on  certain  lands  held 
by  some  of  hia  [«x)rer  neighbours.  Their  imprecations  on 
the  Bishop  were  loud  and  deep;  and  Walsingham  assert* 
that  after  his  death  he  appeared  to  one  of  his  friends, 
dressed  in  a  short  coat  of  Liucoln  green,  with  a  horn  alung 
round  his  neck,  and  carrying  a  bow  and  arrows.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  wrongs  against  the  poor,  he  declared 
that  he  bad  been  made  keeper  of  the  chase  at  Tinghurst ; 
and  that  he  was  condemned  to  wander  about  until  the 
feaoca  should  he  again  thrown  down  and  the  lands  restored 
to  their  former  ownem.  The  Canona  of  Lincoln  accord- 
ingly, having  been  duly  informed  of  the  Bishop's  distress, 
proceeded  to  relieve  him  in  the  way  he  had  pointed  out. 
Biahop  Burgherab'a  ttimb  remains  at  the  end  of  the  relro- 
choir.    (Pt.  1.  5  sviii.) 

[4.n.  1342—1317,]  TfloMAB  Bkk,  nephew  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  brother  of  Anthony  B.-k,  BiBhoji 
of  Norwich. 

[a.d.  1347—1362,]  John  Gynwkll,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Salisbory,  and  York ;  Archdeacon  of  Northampton  134C. 
He  was  engavied  in  vexatious  controversies  with  Arch- 
bishop lalip  with  rc^^ard  to  metropoiitJcal  visitation,  and 
his  power  over  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  both  the 
Archbishop  proved  rictoriona.  The  exemption  from  visita- 
tion, which  Gynwell  had  purchased  at  an  enormous  cost 
from  Clement  VI.,  was  nullified,  and  lie  was  declared,  by 
the  papal  authorities,  obliged  to  confirm  the  Clianeellor  of 
the  University,  duly  appointed,  at  the  first  requirement. 

[a.d,  1 3(53—1398.]  Johs  Bokthobau,  Archdeacon  of  North- 
ampton, Deaa  of  Lichfield,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
During  his  epieoopate  the  head  of  St.  Hugh,  in  its  golden 
reliquary,  was  stolen  from  the  cathedral    The  thieves, 


after  stripping  away  the  guld  and  junels,  flang  the  h 
tuto  &  field;  where,  sajB  KnightOD,  it  was  watched  bji 
crow  until  recovered  by  the  confasaion  of  tho  thieves  them- 
aolves,  and  brought  back  to  Lincoln'.  Biabop  Bokyngham 
ivos,  much  againat  his  will,  translated  to  Lichfield  by  the 
Po|ie,  in  1398,  He  refnsed,  however,  to  accept  a  bisho|n£ 
the  reveoues  of  which  were  bo  much  less  than  those  of 
Lincoln,  and    rotirtd   1«    Canterbury,  where   he   died   t 

John  of  Welbourn  was  tren£urer  of  Lincolu  froiti  1330 
to  1330,  and  woa  a  great  bonefitctor  to  the  catbcdnL 
Among  others  of  hia  benefaclions  enumerated  iu  a  volume 
jireserved  in  the  Chapter  Eecord-n 


It  Custos  Sancti  Hi 

ferotri  ejusdem,  com 

I'auli  a  lands  in  eoden 

puro,  qua.'  fDerant  pr 

novum  de  ligno  pro 

et  apollacionem  capitis  Sancti 


fecit  reporari  ii. 
tabernsculo  et  i. 
parte  horiali,  en 
itea  depicts;  et 


lOfllas  aiipeneore* 
ymagiae  Soncti 
n  plato  de  uro 
eciam  canopeum 
post  furacioaem 
fecit  cum 
auro  et  argento  et  lapiilibus  preciosia  ornari  et  reparari. 
Qui  eciam  existens  magiater  fabricat,  fuit  principaHs  catua 
uioveoB  de  &ctura  duarum  voltarum  campanilium  in  fiiM 
occidcntali  mona»terii,  et  eciam  voltJc  nhioria  campanilia. 
Ac  eoiara  fecit  fieri  Itegea  in  fine  occidenlali  predtcta; 
eciam  facturam  horilogii  quod  vocatur  Clok. 
et  consultor  incepcioms  factune  stallorum  novomnk  I 
ecclesia  catbedrali  Lincoln." 
[a,d.  1398,  translated  to  Winchester  1403.]  Hsnbv  Bra^ 
FOttT,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swynfotd,  who 
was  buried  at  Lincoln  during  his  episcopate.  Her  tomb 
remaitia  in  tho  cathedral.  (PL  I.  §  xv.)  ForaloogDotion 
of  Cardia»I  Beaufort,  whose  death-beil  haa  been  w 
fully  and  so  unfairly  painted  by  Slialiea))eare,  see  Wdjoi 

■  Knighton,  sp.  Twjsilea,  Decern  Striptoiti. 
cfaroniclei'  UMTti  thit  inanr  liniiLir  i'ul;bcricii  al 
reliei  took  pliu.'e  abont  tUi  time. 


icta;  ac 
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TEB  CATHEDHiL,  Part  II,  He  died  in  li47,  and  was  h\inv\ 
at  Winchester,  where  hia  Buperh  chantry  still  remiins. 
[a.d.  1405—1419.]  I'HiLip  OF  Rkpinodob  {i.e.  Kepton,  iu 
Derhyahire,  wherB  he  was  hornj  was  for  some  time 
belbre  hia  elevation  to  the  epiicopate  a  vigorous  Wickliflite, 
and  in  1382  preached  a  violent  BCrmon  in  defence  of 
Wickliffe^  doctrines  before  the  archiepiscopal  commissary, 
Dr.  Stokes,  at  St.  Frideswide'e,  He  was  suspended  by  the 
University,  ou  which  he  appealed  to  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Arohbishop  Coiirlenay.  The  latter  appointed  Hepingdon 
and  his  companions  a  hearini:  before  a  court  of  inquiry  at 
the  Black  Friars,  London.  Their  answers  were  pronounced 
heretical,  but  ulterior  proceediuga  were  stopped  by  recania- 
tion  at  Paul's  Cross.  Honour*  were  then  poured  lliii.b 
upon  him.  He  became  Abliot  of  I*ioester  (1400),  and 
Cliancellor  of  Oxford  (1400).  Pope  Innocent  VII.  intruded 
him  into  the  see  of  Lincoln ;  and  in  1408  Gregory  XII. 
made  him  a  cardioaL  Having,  by  accepting  the  car- 
dinalale,  transgressed  the  law,  and  incurred  the  penaltiia 
of  a  prfemunire,  Bepiujdon  resigned  his  bishopric,  Oct.  14, 
1419.  He  died  in  obscurity,  about  the  year  1434,  iind 
was  interred  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  his 
great  predecessor  Robert  Qroat^te. 
[a.d.  1420—1431.]  KicuARD  Flemino,  Canon  of  York, 
was  nominated  by  the  Pope  (and  consecrated  at  Florence) 
ou  the  resignntiou  of  Itepiogdon.  In  li'26  Bishop  Fleming 
was  translated  by  Papal  authority  to  the  vacant  see  of 
York  ;  but  his  translation  was  resisted  by  Henry  V.,  who 
refused  to  restore  the  temporalities.  Bishop  Fleming  wa» 
accordingly  compelled  to  be  translated  back  to  Lincoln ;  as 
bishop  of  which  see  he  had  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
Conncil  of  Constance  in  1425,  which  ordered  the  body  of 
Wickliffe  to  be  exhumed,  as  that  of  a  heretic,  the  bones 
to  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  nearest  river. 
(The  church  of  Lutterworth,  in  which  Wickliffe  had  been 
buried,  was  in  the  dioceae  of  Lincoln.)    Bishop  Fleming 
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was  bnried  in  the  chapel  erected  by  hiciaelf  on  tlie  Otflli 
Bide  of  the  choit.  (Pt.  1.  |  xvm.)  He  was  lie  (1 
(1480)  or  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  the  biiildipgs  of  wbid 
wera  further  advacced  by  Thomas  Beckington  (1443— 
1484),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  complored  k;  ' 
Thomas  Scott,  or  RoCherhum,  translnred  (1-480)  to  tbe  tt 
of  York  from  Linouln  (sue  }io»t). 

[A.D:  1431—1436.]  Wir.LcAH  Gbay,  of  BalJol  CoUeje, 
Oxford,  Dean  of  Tork,  tiialiop  of  London,  transUUd  H> 
Lincoln  from  London  (soc  Lo^noH). 

[a.d.  1436—1349.]  \Vn.i.iAU  Alnwick,  Confessor  to  IleniT 
VL,  was  translBted  to  Lincoln  from  Norwich.  AC  Nor- 
wich Bishop  Alnwick  almost  rebuilt  the  west  front  of  hM 
cathedral  (sec  Nobwich)  ;  and  the  west  windows  at  Lincoln 
are  erroneously  said  to  be  hid  work.  (Pt.  L  §  iii.)  Ue«ac 
a  great  benefactor  to  tlia  Piiilosopby  Schools  at  Gambridfic. 

[a^d.  1450,  died  tbe  samu  year.]  Maruaockb  Lctklbt. 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Archdeacon  of  Nortb- 
iimberland,  Preoentor  of  Lincoln  (1424),  translated  by  IMjml 
provision  from  Carliale,  of  which  aee  he  had  been  bi^^ 
for  twenty  years.  He  gave  £200  toward  the  building  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridgi!  j  andrapplied  the  library  wild 
many  books. 

[a.d.  1453—1271.]  JoHK  CuEDWOBTH,  Canon  of  Linoc^ 
Arohieacoo  of  Wills,  and  second  I'rovost  of  Qu«cns'  Col- 
L„e  Carab  dgo,  was  elected  after  the  see  had  been  vacant 
0  mo  e  than  twelve  months.  In  1554  Bishop  Ch«d- 
wo  b  and  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ir«re  ni- 
[ionti.i  by  Henry  TL  to  revise  the  statufea  of  bis  tm 
ovB   col  eges  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 

[a  u  14  2—1480.]    Teouab  Scott,  or  Rotbkbbah,  Kmi« 
(if  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chancellor  of  I] 
University,   translated   to   Lincoln   from    lioc^eattr 
elevated  to  the  see  of  York  in  1840.     He  died  in 
having  for  some  time  been  Chancellor  of  England, 
coin  College,  Oxford,  was  completed  by  him.     (See  Yoi 


[a.d.  1480 — 1494.]  John  Hubsell,,  tranBlaled  to  Lincoln 
from  Rochester.  He  was  the  first  Cliancellor  of  tlie  Uni- 
Taraity  of  Osford  who  retaineil  the  office  for  life,  his  pre- 
deceasora  having  beta  elected  by  year.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  nnd  New  College,  became  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's  I4T4,  and  Archdeacon  of  Berks  1466.  He 
was  luoch  employed  in  diplomatic  service  at  the  Court  of 
Burgundy.  He  bwninie  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Si'al  1474, 
and  ChaDcellor  1483.  He  wan  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Bochester  1476,  and  was  appointed  by  EWward  IV.  tutor 
to  the  infeot  Prince  of  Waics,  and  one  of  the  eiecntors  of 
hie  will.  "  I'here  in  a  mystery  about  Bishop  Buasell's 
conduct  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.  There 
cnn  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  was  in  correspondence  wiih 
the  Enrl  of  Bichmond,  although  he  continued  in  oCBoe 
under  Richard  III.;  and  it  is  certain  that  Bichmond,  who 
had  trusted  him  at  first,  required  him  in  1486  to  deliver 
up  the  Great  8eaL  During  th&  remainder  of  his  life, 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment"; his  piety,  learning,  and  general  knowledge  of 
affairs  being  greatly  prized  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  Buck- 
don  Palace  was  almost  rebuilt  by  him,  as  well  as  the 
Chancery  at  Lincoln.  He  died  at  Nettleham.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cba|iel  wliich  he  had  built  during  his  life, 
on  the  south  side  of  ilie  retro-choir  at  Lincoln.  (Pt.  1. 
S  xxn.) 

[A.D,  1496—1514.]  William  Smith.  Margaret  CouotesB 
of  Richmond  was  his  patroness,  and  he  was  probably 
educated  in  the  household  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Derby.  Be 
graduated  in  law  at  Oxford,  though  bis  college  is  uncertain, 
but  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  Pembroke.  In  1485  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper, 
aud  soon  after  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey.      He   was   conaecraled    to   the   see   of    Lichfield 

'  Hook.  Lire*  of  the  Archbithoj*,  vol.  r,  p.  431. 
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February  3,  1493,  nod  was  trauslatcd  to  LincolD  1 
"  '  A  good  name,"  obaervea  Fuller,  '  is  an  ointtnent  pound 
out,'  saith  So^umon  ;  and  tbis  man,  whereaoever  be  fvU, 
may  be  foUoweii  hy  tbe  [lerfuucs  of  cbarity  be  left  brliiDd 
bim."  At  Licbfield  lie  founded  s  hospital  and  a  schoeli 
Rnd  at  Oxford  he  comineoced  the  rebtiilding  of  BiUHuar 
College  OQ  the  site  of  the  aocieot  ball  of  that  nune.  Tbil 
college  accordiogly  retains  bis  arms  (Argent,  «  chenoo 
table  betweoa  three  roses  gules),  aud  be  is  regarded  as  ib 
founder.  Biehop  Smith  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford ;  and 
was  apixjintod  the  first  Preaideat  of  Wales  by  Henr7  Vlt ; 
"  that  politick  Prince,"  says  Fuller,  "  baviug,  to  e*« 
and  honour  his  native  country  of  Wales,  creoled  S  coon 
of  Presidency,  conformablo  lo  the  Farliamenia  of  Fnnec, 
in  the  Marches  thHreof."  The  Bishop  was  buried  in  hb 
owD  cathedral  at  Lincoln. 

[a,d.  1514.]  TaottAS  Wolset  was  Bishop  of  Liuooln  foi 
nearly  twelve  maoths,  before  his  elevation  to  York. 

[a.d.  1514^20.]  William  Atwatbr,  Fellow  of  MagdiOen, 
Oxford,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  St,  David's,  Wells,  and 
Windsor,  Fellow  of  Eton,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Arcbdawon 
of  Huntingdon  and  of  Lewes,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  RcjaL 
He  died  at  Woobum  Palace,  Bucks. 

[a.d.  1321 — 1547.]  John  Lonolasd,  Dean  of  Saliaboir. 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Canon  of  Windsor,  «cd  Con- 
fessor of  Henry  Till,  For  the  greater  part  of  his  eid*- 
copaCe — duriu^  which  the  bishoprics  of  Oxford  and  Petct* 
borough  were  erected  out  of  portions  of  his  v&st  diooMe 
— he  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  His  chaniry  hits  been 
noticed,  Pt.  1.  §  sxn.  He  died  at  Wooburu  PaUcv,  bdJ 
bis  body  was  buried  at  Eton,  bis  lieart  alone  twins  in- 
terrod  in  the  chantry  he  had  creeled  at  Lincoln,  "^ 

[a.d.  1547 — 1551.]    HsHST  Holbkacm,  alias  Basiiw; 
been  oonfiecrotcd  SuSragan  Bishop  of  Bristol  in   l{t8g.3 
1544  be   was   appointed  Bishop  of  Itocheetar  ;   i 
tht^ncc  translated  to  Lincoln,     The  temporalitJM  i 
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reitored  lo  BUhop  Bulbeach  id  1517  -,  and  in  the  follow- 
hig  Saptember  he  resigned  to  the  Crown  (Edw.  VI.)  a 
large  proportion  of  the  manors  belonging  to  the  see ; 
and  "  in  short,"  Browne  Willia  says,  "  gave  up  wbnt- 
ever  was  asked  of  htm,  leaviog  his  succeuorB  not  bo 
mucii  OS  one  palace  except  tbat  of  Lincoln."  In  1551 
Buckden  was  restored  to  the  see. 

[a.d,  1552—1554.]  Jokm  Tayloe,  Master  of  SL  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Lincoln  1548.  On  tbe 
acceasion  of  Mary,  Bishop  Taylor  refuseil  to  be  present  at 
the  oelebration  of  Mast,  and  was  accordingly  deprived ; 
escaping  further  penalties  by  his  death,  whicb  occurred  at 
Aukerwyke,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

[a.d.  1554;  translated  to  Winchester  1556.]  John  White. 

[a.d.  1557—1559.]  Thokas  Watson,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Durham,  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  Reformation,  was  deprived  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth.  He  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Itocbester,  successively,  and 
was  finally  imprisoned  iu  Wisbech  Castle,  where  he 
died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wisbech. 

[a.k.  1560  ;  lianslated  to  Worcester  1570.]  Nicholas 
BcLLiNoiiAH,  Archdeacon  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln 
(bco  Woscester). 

[a.d.  1571  ;  translated  to  Winohesler  1584.]  Thomab 
COOPBB,  Dean  of  Christ  Chorcb,  Oxford  (see  WnfcHBETEB). 

[a.O.  1584  ;  translated  to  Winchester  1594.]  William 
WicxHAM,  Dean  and  Prebendary  of  Lincolu,  Westminster, 
and  Windsor,  and  Fellow  of  Eton  (see  Wjncsestek). 

[a.d.  1595 — lliOS.]  William  CaADBBTON,  Preaident  of 
Queens*  College,  Cambridge,  Warden  of  Manchesler,  was 
consecrated  Biahiip  of  Chester  in  1579 ;  and  in  1694  was 
tnuslated  to  Lincoln. 

[A.D.  1608—1613.]  William  Bablow,  Dean  of  Cheater, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Pnul's,  Westmlnsler,  and  Canterbury ; 


^iiuoln  iSnlbtbial. 

translated  to   Lincoln   from    Rochesler.       Bishop   1 
wait  a  gi«!it  benefactor  to  St.  John's  CoMega,  Cambridge 
and  was  "  esteemed  by  all  a  very   learned  and  jAtiot 

[a.d.  1614;  tranBlated  to  Durham  1617-]  ItiCHABB  Nsiu, 
passed  successively  through  the  sees  of  Itocbester,  Lid»- 
fielc],  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Winohesrer,  U>  the  arehi- 
ejiiscopal  see  of  York  (see  that  Cathedral),  where  he  dint 
in  1640  (see  York). 

[a.d.  1617;  traualated  to  Loodon  1621.]  Gkobge  Uns- 
TEioNE.  He  '[laBsed  from  Loudon  to  Durham,  and  tbcnor 
to  York  (see  Yobk). 

[a.d.  1621;  Iranslaled  b>  York  1641.]  John  \ViLUAa&, 
the  well-knoH'n  opponent  of  Laud,  was  a  imtivo  of  Car- 
iiarronshire,  and  educate  at  Cnm bridge.  On  tte 
removal  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  in  ICZl,  WUltun* 
was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and,  iq  th«  mwr 
roontii,  Bishofi  of  Lincoln:  with  which  ae*  he  b(>ld  tb« 
deanery  of  Westmingter  and  the  reclory  of  Waldpan 
in  commrndam.  A  full  notice  of  Archbishop  Williuna, 
whose  life  belongs  to  the  history  of  his  time,  will  b* 
fuimd  in  tlie  Handbook  to  York  Catbeural,  Pt.  IL 

[a.d.  1642,  died  1654.]  Thomas  Winnipps,  bom  at  Sho- 
borne  in  Dorset,  Dean  successively  of  QloDcetitcr  tad 
London,  was  expelled  from  his  see  during  iho  Civil  Wv, 
and  retired  to  Lambome  in  Essex ;  of  which  {]Uoe>  laji 
Fuller,  he  had  been  for  some  time  the  "  painful  miniMcr.* 
He  died  there  in  1654,  and  was  buried  iu  tlio  |Mmili 
church. 

[a.d.  1660—1663.]  RoRBbT  Sasdersok,  the  most  eminoti 
casuist  of  the  English  Church,  who  desceniled  from  u 
ancient  lamily,  and  born  itt  Rotherliaiu,  in  Yorkabin^  la 
1687.  He  was  tducnted  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  aaA 
became  rccior  Kucc^suvely  of  Wybberton  and  (if  Boolhlw 
Pspicl,  both  in  Lincolnshire;  and  in  1630  Probendair  0( 
Lincoln.     He  was  recommended  by  Laud  as  one  of  tlia 


JSiBbops  Sanbtrson  anlr  ^nUtr. 

King'-"  ciinplaina;  (uid  Charles  I.  uaed  to  say  that  " 
earned  his  ears  to  hear  other  prenchers,  but  hia  o 
(o  hear  Mr.  SanderBoo,"  In  1642  Sanderson  was  by  the 
King  appoioled  ProfeBSOr  of  Divinity  at  Oiford ;  and  he 
nraa  concerneil  in  many  of  the  diacusEions  during  the  Civil 
War,  hcforo,  in  1647  and  1648,  he  ohtained  leave  to  atlenii 
Charles  I.  daring  bis  retention  at  Hampton  Court  aod 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  deprived 
of  his  Frofeasonihip  by  the  Pariiameotary  Visitors,  and 
retired  to  Boothby  Pagnel,  where  he  waa  permitted  to 
remain,  not  altogether  undisturbed,  until  the  Hestoration. 
During  his  retirement  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Robert 
Boyle,  his  hook  Itt  ConKtentid. 

On  the  Restoration,  Sanderson  waa  elevated  to  the  see 
of  Lincoln.  He  nearly  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Buckden, 
which  had  been  rui&pd  by  the  PuritaDs,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  there,  after  having  held 
the  bishopric  for  not  quite  two  years.  The  reputation  of 
Bishop  Sanderson  was  great  during  his  lifetime.  "  That 
slaid  and  well  weighed  man.  Dr.  Saaderwn,"  says 
Hammond,  "  conceives  all  things  dellberaWiy,  clwella 
upon  them  discreetly,  discerns  things  that  differ  exactly, 
passeth  his  judgment  rationally.  And  expresses  it  aptly, 
clearly,  and  honestly."  Hia  life  is  one  of  those  written 
by  Izaak  Walton.  His  works  have  been  frequently  re- 
printed; the  most  important  being  "Sermons,"  "Cases  of 
Conscience,"  "  Z>e  Juramtati  Obligatitme,''  "  De  Obliga- 
tiime  CaiisciaitM." 

[a.d.  1I>63;  translated  to  Ely  1667.]  Benjahik  Lakbv, 
Master  of  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster and  Winchester,  and  Dean  of  Rochester,  translated 
to  Lincoln  from  Peterborough  (see  El¥.) 

[a.d.  1GG7— 1675.]  William  Fuller,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's ; 
translated  from  Limerick.  Bishop  Fuller  bestowed  much 
cost  and  labour,  but  little  correct  taste,  in  adgming  his 
cathedral.    The  memorial  on  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  St. 


Hugh  and  the  misplaced  epitaph  to  Remigius  w^it  Kt 
by  him. 
[a.d.  1675 — 1691.]  Thomas  Barlovt,  ArcbdeBcon  of  ( 
ford.  Browne  Willia  calU  him  "  A  thoniejr  and  pa 
Calvitiist,"  and  Godwin  asserts  that  be  never  hek 
visitAtion  within  bis  diocese,  and,  wh»t  is  more  incredil 
that  he  never  saw  his  cstliedral  at  Lincola.  He 
fended  the  strongest  measures  of  James  il.,  but  ' 
equally  ready  to  do  homage  to  William  III.  Bill 
Barlow's  learning  was  considerable,  and  be  ham  b 
especially  praised  by  Clarendon,  who  applied  to  bim 
words  of  Cicero,  "  Non  unum  in  roultis,  sed  unnm  ii 
onmesprope  singularem." 

[a.d.  1G92  ;  translated  to  Canterbury  1694.]  Twu 
TstnaoH.     (See  CAHTEBBnar,  Pt.  II.) 

[a.h.  1695 — 1701.]  James  GABDraeB.  Bishop  Oudi 
was  educated  at  Ematiuel  College,  Cambridge.  He 
came  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Uonmouth,  8ab4 
and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Prebendu^  of  8i 
bury. 

[a.d.  1705  (  translated  to  Canterbnry  1715.]  Wau 
Wakb.     (See  CASTBBntiHY,  Pl  11.) 

[a.d.  1716;  translated  to  Londpn  1723.]    Edmund  Gim 

[a.d.  1723 — 1744.]  RicBARD  Rsybolds;  transl&ted  fi 
Bangor.  Bishop  Reynolds  was  Chancellor  of  the  I>ioi 
of  Peterborough,  and  Prebendary  and  Dean  of  the  ai 
cathedral;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bangor  1721. 

[a.d.  1744;  translated  to  Salisbury  1761.]    JoHs  Thoha 

[a.d,  1761—1779.]    John  Gbbbn. 

[a.d.  1779;   translated  to   Durham  1787.]    Thoka*    Ts 

[a.D.   1787  i    translated    to    Winchester    1820.]      G»o 

PnETYMAS  ToSILINE. 

[a.d.  1820 — 1827.]     Geoegb    Peuiam  ;    tnmslat«d     ( 

Exeter, 
[a.d.  1627 — 1853.]    JoBK  Kaye;  translated  (rom  ^ 
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Master  of  ChriBt's  College,  Cambridge,  1814,  Bishop  of 

Bristol  1820. 
[a.d.  1853 — 1869.]    John  Jackson,  Bector  of  St.  James's, 

Piccadilly,  1846,  Canon  of  Bristol  1852;  translated  to 

London. 
[a.d.  1869.]    Chbistopheb  Wobdswobth,  Head  Master  of 

Harrow  School  1836,  Canon  (1844)  and  Archdeacon  of 

Westminster  1866. 


imOOLN  CATHEDHAL. 


HOTEL    (Past  I.,  Sbct.  L) 


[(^omodo  adijcanit  ecdeiiam  Lincolnieiiaem^ 
Pa>'TinciB  vero  ponteiu  fadt  ul  PunuliEDai 
Prnvidn  nJigio>  proviaio  religiose; 
.£dificari3  Sion  iu  BimpUciUte  lubomna, 
Noa  in  ganguinibaa.     Et  miri  construit  arto 
liCcIesiie  cdt^  eclralia  opaa :  quod  tn  mdtAcando 
Nod  Bolum  cunccdiC  opca,  operitmque  auDrnm, 
Scd  proprii  sadoria  apeio ;  Inpideaque  freqaentor 
GidsM  fart  in  culntUo,  tslcemqne  tcnBcein. 
DebLlitBi  daadi,  liacnliB  aoffDlta  duobai, 
Illiua  offidam  calatbi  lonJtiir,  ine9«e 
Qaivn  ei  credeiis;  •uccewiTeqttii  duorum 
IndignutDT  opem  bacalorum.     Rectiflcntqiia 
Curvum,  qam  reotos  Bolet  incorvore  diisU. 

O  gregis  cgregius,  non  merceaiirjiia  imma 
Pastor !  Ut  eccleaim  pcrLibct  struoiora  novella, 
Uater  nomqiie  Sion  d^ecta  jacebat  vt  arcta. 
Eirans,  tgnara,  langneui,  anuB,  ncrii,  egeim, 
ViliB,  turpia :  Hugo  dcjcL'tam  aublevat,  uctam 
Ampliat,  orranteiQ  regit,  ignaram  ilocet,  n^raia 
Saimt,  annm  reaovat,  Bcrem  dulcorat,  egeiuim 
i'ecuudat,  Tilem  decorAt>  tDrpemiiuu  deooraL 


$iiiU)ing  of  £Bt^clmil  bg  St.  ^og^. 

FncditOB  obmitur  nioles  vetua,  et  nnvn  surgit ; 
SaigtititiBque  atatoB  formam  crucis  eiprimit  nptani. 
Trua  integnlea  partes  labor  ardnna  unit: : 
Nam  FundameDti  malos  solidisaima  eurgit 
A  contra,  paries  snppoitat  in  oera  tectum  ; 
Sic  fnndamentmn  terns  scpolitur  in  alvo 
Bed  paries  (ectomqiie  patent,  aiunqae  Buperbo 
Erolnt  ad  nubes  paries,  ad  sideta  tectum. 
Materia  pretio  atudinm  bene  oompetit  arils. 
Nam  quasi  peunatis  avibue  teatado  locata, 
lAtaa  expaadena  slos,  aiiiiillsqae  valanti, 
Nubea  offendil,  soUdia  tDciaa  colnmnie. 
ViacoBnaque  liquor  lapides  cooglntinat  alboe, 
QuDB  maDus  artificis  omDeB  eicidit  ad  ungaem 
Gt  paries  ei  congerie  conatructns  eonim. 
Hoc  qiiaai  dedigoana,  meotitur  continuare 
Coutiguaa  pertua ;  non  caae  Tidetur  ab  arte 
Qum  a  naluift ;  non  res  tiaita,  sed  nna. 
Allera.  fulcit  opua  lapidam  pretioaa  nigroram 
MatericB,  uon  aic  uno  conteota  colore, 
Non  tot  laia  poria,  sod  orebro  mdere  fnlgena, 
Et  rigido  oompacla  sinn  :  nulloqtie,domari 
Dignatar  ferro,  niai  qaando  domatar  ab  arte ; 
Qaando  superSdea  nimiia  laiatai  areois 
FulstbuB,  ot  aoltdum  forti  pcnetratur  accto, 
Inepectaa  lapia  iate  potest  anapeudere  mentes, 
Ambiguaa  ntnuD  JBapiamannoiTe  ait;  at  si 
Jaepia,  bebea  jaapia ;  ai  marmor,  nobile  mannor. 
Inde  coIumDellie,  qtue  sic  cioxere  columDos, 
Ct  Tideantur  ibi  qaamdam  calebrare  choreain. 
Exterior  faciea,  naacoote  politior  ungac, 
Clara  n^percuasia  opponit  riaibua  natra  : 
Nam  tot  ibi  piuiit  vurias  fortuna  flgTiroo, 
Ut  ai  picturam  aitnilen  gJnmJare  laboret 
Are  conata  diu,  naturam  vii  imitetur. 
Bio  jitnctum  decena  aeria  diaponit  honeatft 
Hille  coluiDDellas  ibi :  quaa  rigidie,  pretiosB, 
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Fulgenles,  opus  et^cledm  totals  rjgnro 
Porpetimat.  prt'tio  ditant,  TulgxirQ  w 
I|)Hinim  giquidem  atatus  eat  prooeroB  et  altua, 
CultiLS  sincsma  et  aploDdidiu,  onio  vennatiu 
Et  geometricus,  decot  aptaa  et  uttlis,  usua 
Clratus  et  exunius,  rigor  inconBUDiptus  et  ac«r. 

IDe/enestrii  vUreis.] 
SplenilidBi  prcotendit  oculis  nnigmala  duplex 
Pumpa  fensBtmrum ;  dvca  jnwripta  eapenua 
Uibia,  et  amut  quibua  Stygjum  domuere  tTTKaniink  I 
HajoreBquD  doat.  tamquiuu  duo  lamiriB  ;  qnonmi 
Orbicolare  jabor,  fines  aqmloiuB  et  austri 
Itoapicieos,  gemtaS  premit  omure  luce  feueatiu. 
Illio  coafeiri  poHaatit  vnlgaribiu  utrU ; 
Hsoa  duo  Eont,  unnrn  quasi  so],  oliud  qnaei  lunA. 
6ia  ouput  eccleaJBD  duo  candelabra  screnant, 
Viyis  et  variiB  imilata  coloribus  irim ; 
Soa  imilsta  qnidem,  aed  pneeellentiR ;  nam  sol, 
Qaando  ropercutitui  iu  tmbilme,  efSc^ii  irim ; 
nia  dno  tone  sole  niicant,  sine  nube  tx 


[/)e  aUegoria  nngalorum.'i 
Hno,  dcBcripla  quasi  puerility,  allcgorin 
Pondua  habent.    Foria  appsxet  quasi  teita,  sed  in' 
Consiatit  nncleiu :  Tarls  est  qnasi  cent,  eed  iataa 
Set  fuvus;  et  lucet  jucundior  iguig  in  nmbrfi. 
Nam  fundampntum.  paries,  tectum,  !apl»  alhaa 

plimura,  ipectnbile,  Dignim, 
Ordo  fenestranun  duplex,  geminicqiie  foneatne, 
Qun  quasi  deepiciunt  fines  aquilonia  et  aostri. 
In  ae  magna  quideu  sunt.  Bed  niajora  figurant. 

[/)«  pariibas  ecclesUe  ini^jrce.] 
£st  fuudomentiim  corpus,  paries  homo,  teotum 
Spiritua;  ecclcaite  triplex  diTiaio,    Corpus 
Tetiam  soititur,  homo  Dubea,  apiritoa  ottra. 
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[Oe  a/ftis  lapidibui.'] 
Albas  et  eicisoi  castoa  lapis  et  Bapientea 
Eiprimit :  all>edo  padot  eet,  eiciuo  dogma. 

[De  marmoriiMs,] 
Harmaria  efSgie,  pUofk,  gplendente,  uigulUi, 
Sponsa  fignratur,  Himplei,  moiosn,  labotnnt. 
Rect^  nimirom  deaignat  aimpticitatem 
Plftaittea,  aplvndnr  mores,  lugredo  laboiem. 

[De  vitreis/enfsiris.] 
Illoatrana  mundum  dmno  Ituaioe,  olori 
Est  pneclora  cohora,  claria  eipreaaa  feaeaths. 
Urdu  subfiltemua  utrutiique  poteatquo  notari ; 
Ordine  caoonioiu  eiatante,  ricatius  into. 
Et  quia,  luaaQioo  tmcUnte  ocgntia  muudi, 
Jugig  et  asaiduuB  divina  ricarias  implet, 
Sniuma  feaeatmnuii  seriea  nitet  inctita  Bomm 
Iiivoiucro,  mandi  varium  dgoanta  dacorem ; 
Icreiior  perliibet  BaDutoruiu  nomiua  patnun. 

[De  duabus  orhiciilai-ibita/enatria.l 
Pnebcntea  gemitwe  jubar  orbiculara  feneatna 
Eccleaita  duo  sunt  oouli ;  recteqae  videtur 
Major  in  hia  eaae  prraaul,  miDor  eaee  decanuE. 
Est  aquilo  zabuluB,  Bot  Sanctna  Spiritua  auater; 
Quo8  oculi  duo  regpiciunt.    Nam  reapicit  aoetmin 
Pneaul,  ut  iavitet ;  aquiloDcm  Tero  decauua, 
Ut  Tilet ;  videt  hie  ul  ealvctur,  vidat  1!1b 
Ne  peteat.    Fiodb  cocIbbib  candelabra  c«elt, 
Et  tenebraa  lethea,  oculia  oiicmnapicit  iatis. 

[CoMummalio  toliut  alleyoiim.'] 
8io  iosenaibiles  lapidea  niyBteria  clauduut 
Vivorum  lapidum,  mauualis  spititiialem 
Fabrica  degignal  fabricom:  dupltxque  refulget 
Eccletiie  Tades,  duplici  decorala  paratu. 


Introitumque  obori  majeatas  aaroB  piagit : 
Et  proprie  propria  i^rui^iiixDs  imagine  Chriatitt 
Ezprimihir,  vitipque  duie  progresaus  od  ungQMtt 
InBianatnr  ibi.    Nm  solum  cms  Tel  imagu, 
Immo  coliunnanim  sei,  ligDorumqoe  doorum 
Ampla  BQperticies,  obrizo  fnlKutat  anro. 

[Be  CnpituTo.] 
Astant  eccleairo  capitolia,  qiwlia  QanqtiaiD 
Bomanus  posaedit  apex :  epectabile  quorutn 
Yii  opns  iuciperet  DammaBa  pocnnia  CroiBL 
Scilicet  introituB  ipsomm  soot  qiisai  qundtm 
Porticiu;  inteiiaB  spatium  patet  orbioulare, 
Uaterift  tonlang  t«mplum  Salnmonii  et  arte. 
8i  quorum  vero  perfectio  n^at,  Hugonia 
Perfloiatur  opna  primi  anb  Hugone  secaiido. 
Bic  igitur  taDto  Liacoloia  patre  aupeibit. 
Qui  tot  earn  titulis  ex  omni  parte  beavit. 


NOTE  n.  {Part  I..  Sect.  II,) 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Viollet-lo-Dac  appealed  in 
■■  Gentlemnn'B  Mugsidiio  "  fur  May,  1861  :— 

"  I  expected  from  what  1  bad  beard  iu  England  to  flin 
Lincoln  tbo  FrenoU  etyle  of  archlte^'turo ;  i,t-.  eome  oomt 
tiona  of  tbe  end  of  tlie  twelfth  century  and  the  beginning  ol 
thirteenth  which  would  ehew  the  evident  influence  of  a  Fn 
architect  Bnt  after  the  uioat  careful  eiaminstioa,  I  oonJd 
find  in  any  port  of  tho  cathnlral  of  Lincoln,  neither  in 
general  dc-aign,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  ajBtem  of  architoc 
adopted,  nor  in  an;  details  of  ornament,  any  trace  of  the  ^i 
school  of  the  twelftli  century  (tbe  layBcbeol  from  1170  to  I 
«o  pluiulf  characteristic  of  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Nojod,  8e 
Charlres,  Sens,  and  eTcn  Rouph.    The  part  of  the  CKthedn 
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Linooln  in  whioh  tlic  iutliK^Dce  of  tbc  Frencli  school  luis  been 
supposed  to  be  found,  baa  no  reeemblanee  tu  tbia.  1  mean  the 
choir.  Oa  Iht!  eitenor,  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ia 
thoroughly  Engliiih,  or  Norman,  if  ^ou  will.  One  can  perroive 
all  Ibe  Norman  influence;  ntcbeB  acutely  pDinted;  blank  wiii- 
tiows  in  UieclereBlory,  reminding  one  of  the  basilica  covered  with 
a  wooden  roof;  a  low  triforium;  each  baj  of  the  tuslea  divideil 
into  two  b;  a  anall  bnttrese:  ghafti<  banded.  In  Che  interior, 
Taulls  which  bave  not  at  all  Ibe  eame  oanatmction  as  the  French 
vaults  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  arch-mouldings  slender, 
und  deeply  undercut ;  the  abacus  round ;  the  tooth-ornament : 
which  do  not  at  all  ri<aemble  the  ornaments  we  find  at  Paris, 
i^ens,  St.  Denis,''  &c. ,  .  . 

The  I05e  window  of  the  north  transept,  without  disputing  the 
dale  asaigned  to  it,  cnnnot  be  considered  a,  French  composition. 
-'  1  do  not  know  a  roae  window  of  that  period  in  France  which  is 
divided  into  four  compartmenta ;  the  centre  of  this  window  does 
not  resemble  thi'  amingement  adopted  in  Franco  ;  and  as  to  the 
ck'coration  with  small  roses  which  cover  the  monldings,  they  are 
a  very  chaiacterislic  Enghsh  ornament." 

"  Nowhere  in  France  do  wo  find,  lietWL-en  1190  and  1200, 
pillars  similar  to  thoao  at  Lincoln,  with  tbe  crockela  placed  be- 
tween (he  shafts ;  nowhere  in  France  do  wo  find  crockets  carved 
like  these :  nowhere  shafts  with  hexagonal  concave  aection  ;  no- 
where capitals  or  abacus  tiimilac  to  thoae  of  thcso  pillars." 

M.  Le-Duc  obxorvaa  that  he  cannot  readily  believe  tlie  date 
Usually  asaigneil  to  tbe  choir  of  Lincoln  to  be  (he  true  one.  (Of 
this,  however,  there  cannot  be  the  sligbleat  doubt.)  The  date  of 
1220,  he  thinks,  ur  that  of  1210  at  earliest,  agrees  betti.-r  with 
its  arcbttectural  chataotet.  "  We  liavti  in  Normandy,  especially 
in  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  and  the  church  of  Eu,arcliit«cture  of 
the  dale  of  1190.  It  i»  purely  French;  i.e.  it  oorrasponds 
eiBctly  with  the  arcbitocturo  of  the  lale  de  France,  except  in 
certain  details.  At  Ga,  in  the  cathedral  of  Le  Hans,  at  Beci, 
we  have  aroliilecture  which  resembles  that  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln ; 
but  that  arehitectnre  U  fitim  1210  to  1220:  i(  is  the  Norman 
Kchool  uf  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  indeed  at  Lincoln  an 
c'ffiirt  at  a  tendency  to  originnliij :  a  style  of  ornament  wliicb 
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Lincoln  tfBt^tbral. 


attempts  to  emandpate  itself:  neTorthelesSy  the  ehanic 
pmelj  Anglo-Korman. 

**  The  constnictioii  is  English ;  the  profiles  of  the  moal 
are  English ;  the  ornaments  are  Eng^h,  the  execntkn  < 
work  belongs  to  the  English  school  of  workmoD  of  the  begi 
of  the  thirteenth  oentnry." 
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